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YORKSHIRE: 
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1. 
W H E A T. 


YN NORFOLK, a corn country, whoſe | 

huſbandry may be taken as a ſtandard s 
for other LIoHT-LAup DISTRICTS, I ſtudied 
| the various proceſſes of each Ax ABLE crop 
f Vvuith attention; and have endeavoured to de- 
. ſeribe them with minuteneſs. But to pur- 
ſue a fimilar conduct in a country where 
GRASSLAND prevails ; where corn is of courſe 
only a ſecondary object; and where, through 
the diverfity of ſoils, and the preſent ſtate of 
Vol. II. B incloſure, 


— 
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incloſure, no regular management of arable 
crops ſufficiently excellent to be held out as 
a pattern is eſtabliſhed ,—would be an impro- 
priety. Nevertheleſs, in a country where 
improvement ſtands on tiptbe, eager to diſ- 
cover and bring into practice every thing 
which wears the aſpect of ſuperior utility, it 
would be ſtill more improper to paſs over 
the INDivIDvALs of the ARABLE.CR nors with- 
out notice. 

Their GENERAL MANAGEMENT has been 
already defcribed under the foregoing gene- 
ral heads. What remains to be done with 
teſpect to EACH CROP is to regiſter ſuch par- 
TICULARS as I judge may be of ſervice in the 
advancement of the plan undef execution. 

The particulars which ſtrike me as being 
noticeable, under the preſent head, are, 

1. The ſpecies of wheat. prevalent here; 

2. The raifing of new varieties; 
3. Preparing the ſeed to prevent ſmut ; 
4. An opinion reſpecting mildew. 

I. Tue Syrerks of wheat cultivated at 
preſent i in the Diſtrict are, . 

1. TrxiTicum Hybernum ; WINTER WHEAT : : 


of which there are the e VARIETIES : 
ws '* Zealand 
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1. „ Zealand Whrat : chaff white, with- 
out awns “; ears ſomewhat large; grain white 


and full-bodied ; ſtraw long and reedy, This 


ſort is well adapted to weak and to middling 


ſoiled land. In a rich ſoil, eſpecially in a 


- moiſt ſeaſon, it runs too much to ſtraw, 


2. % Downy Kent : chaff white, downy, _ 


and awnleſs ; ears middle-fized ; grain white 


and ſmall ; ſtraw ſhort. This kind is beſt 
adapted to good land ; in which it generally 


yields well; notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of 
the grains, 

3. Common White Wheat. The two pre- 
ceding ſorts ſeem to have almoſt baniſhed 
the“ old white wheat” of the Diſtrit—the 
white Lammas of other diſtricts. 

4. Hertfordſhire Brown. Chaff white, — 
grain red, ſtraw of 4 middle growth: re- 
ſembling the Kentiſh white Coſb of Norfolk. 

g. * Yellow Kent.” Chaff ſomewhat red; 
grain white! ears large; ſtraw ſtout. 

6. Common Red Wheat. This, like the old 
white, appears to be now nearly extinct. 


B 2 2. TR ITICUM 


All che varieties of Triticum Hybernum which I 


have yet obſerved have a few hort awns towards the top 
of the car, 


— 
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2. Terricum Aiftioum ; SUMMER WAREAT ; 
generally known by the name of SPRING 
WHEAT. 

In the Whitby quarter of the dat 
this ſpecies of wheat has been cultivated 
many years. It was introduced into the 
Vale a few years ago; but it does not ſeem to 
gain an eſtabliſhment here. It has, however, 
been ſufficiently tried to aſcertain he proper 
month of ſowing : namely, April. 

II. Rarsino VARIETIES. It is probable 
that time has the ſame effect upon the varie- 
ties of heat and other grains as it has on 
thoſe of cultivated fruits, potatoes, and other 
vegetable productions. 

" In every country I find new -varieties of 
corn gaining footing, and old ones giving 
place to them, Faſhion may influence a few 
individuals to introduce a new variety; but it 
is not likely that faſhion alone ſhould induce 
a body of profeſſional huſbandmen to diſcard 


. an old one. 


In GARDENING, varieties are endless; and 
freſh ones are annually making: not perhaps 
ſo much by accident as by induſtry. Thus 
to produce an carly vg, the gardener marks 

| the 
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the plants, which open firſt into bloſſom, 
among the moſt early kind he has in cultivar 
tion. Next year he ſows the produce of theſe 


plants, and goes over the coming crop in the 


manner he had done the preceding year, 


marking the earlieſt of this earlier kind. In 


a ſimilar manner new varieties of ayPLEs are 


raiſed, by chooſing the broadeſt-leaved plants 
among a bed of ſeedlings riſing promiſcu- 


ouſly from pippins, 

HusBANDMEN, it is probable, have here 
tofore been equally induſtrious in producing 
freſh varieties of coxx; or whence the end- 
leſs variety of WIX TER wHeaTs ? If they be 
naturally of one and the fame ſpecies, as 
Linneus has deemed them, they muſt have 
been produced by climature, ſoil, or in- 
duſtry; for although nature ſometimes ſports 
with individuals, the induſtry of man is re- 
quiſite to raiſe, eſtabliſn, and continue « 
PERMANENT VARIETY, 8 


Of late, the raiſing of varieties has perhaps 
been little attended to. T'ransferring thoſe 
already eſtabliſhed from one part of the 
kingdom, or from one part of the world, ta 


anather, has alone perhaps produced the re: 
*. , B 3 cen 
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cent changes in the ſeveral Diſtricts. The . 
only inſtance in which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of tracing the variety down to the 
parent individual, has octurred to me in this 
Diſtrict. | | | 
A man whoſe obſervation is ever on the 
wing in the field of huſbandry, having per- 
ceived in a piece of wheat a plant of uncom- 
mon ſtrength and luxuriance, diffuſing ity 
branches on every fide, and ſetting its cloſely . 
ſurrounding neighbours at defiance ; marked 
it, and at harveſt removed it ſeparately. 
The produce was fifteen ears, yielding fix 
hundred and four grains of a ſtrong-bodied 
Iiver-coloured wheat, different in general 
appearance from every other variety I have 
ſeen, The chaff ſmooth, awnleſs, and the 
colour of the grain, The ftraw ſtout and 
_ reedy. | | | 


Theſe fix hundred grains were planted 
fingly nine inches aſunder, filling about forty 
ſquare yards of ground ; not in a garden, or 
in a ſeparate piece of ground, but upon a 
clover ſtubble ; the remainder of which was 
at the ſame time ſown with other wheat 
in the common way: by which means extra- 
ordinary. 
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ordimary trouble and deſtruction by birds were 
equally avoided. 


The produce of theſe forty yards was two 
and a half gallons, weighing twenty pounds 
and a half, of prime grain fit for ſeed, be- 
fides ſome. pounds of ſeconds, One grain 
produced thirty-five ears, yieldmg twelve 
hundred and thirty-fave grains, 

The ſecond year's produce being ſufficient 
to plant an acre of ground, the yariety was 
of courſe ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 

This, the fifth year, I have ſeen it grow in 
quantity; but the ſeaſon being moiſt, and the 
ſoil good, it was. moſt of it lodged, The 
crop upon the ground is abundant: ſe- 
venty full ſhocks an acre. But the produce 
of Zealand wheat in the ſame piece is equal 
to it; and, on examination, I think the grain 
of this is better, its ſkin is ſomewhat thinner. 
Nevertheleſs, the variety under notice may 
rank with the firſt of the preſent day, For 
an inferior ſoil it may perhaps be found 
ſuperiorly eligible *, , 

64 3 

* It is obſervable, that the quality of this variety 

improwes. Its colour and ſkin this year, notwith- 


ſtanding the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, are finer 
than they were the laſt and the preceding years, 


© „ 
„ 
: lh 
* 
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Its intrinfic value, Wett, would not have 
been a ſufficient inducement for deſcribing 

the circumſtances of its riſe, had not theſe 
circumſtances pointed out at the ſame time 
the praficability, as well as an eaſy and ſpeedy 
method of raiſing new varieties, and of improving 
thoſe which are already known. | | 

What deters Farmers from improvements 
of this nature, is principally the miſchievouſ- 
neſs of BIRDS; from which at harveſt it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to preſerye a ſmall patch of 
corn, eſpecially in a garden or other ground 
ſituated near a habitation. But by carrying on 
the i improvement in a ela of corn of the ſame 
nal ure, that inconveniency is. got rid of, 

In this ſituation, however, the botaniſt will 
be apprehenſive of danger from the floral 
farina of che ſurrounding crop. But, from 
what obſervation 1 have made, I am of 
opinion his fears will prove groundleſs. No 
evil effect of this nature occurred in the in- 
ſtance above recited, although the cultivation 
has been carried on among white wheat, But 
this need not be brought as an evidence: it 
is not uncommon here to ſow a mixture of 
red and white wheats together, and this, it is 


don 
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confidently aſſerted, without impairing even 
the colour of either of them. | 

The ſame mode of culture is applicable to 
the 1MPROVEMENT OF VARIETIES ; which 
perhaps would be more profitable to the 
huſbandman than raifing new ones, and much 
more expeditious, | 


Formerly, it was the practice in the im- 
provement of cattle to croſs with other breeds; 
but modern breeders, who have brought the 
art to a high degree of perfection, purſue a 
different method: they pick out the faireſt 
of the particular breed or variety they want 
to improve, and proſecute the improvement 
with theſe ſelected individuals. 

In every field of corn, let the variety be 
ever ſo pure and ever ſo well adapted to the 
ſoil and ſituation, the ſame inequality in the 
beauty and goodneſs of individuals is obſerv- 
able, as in a herd of cattle; and it is the buy 
ſineſs of the corn- farmer to avail himſelf of 
ſo ſuitable an opportunity of improvement, 
by ſelefing ſuch individual plants as excel in vi- 
gour and produFiveneſs, under a moral cer- 
tainty that ſuch individuals are peculiarly 
adapted to his ſoil and ſituation. 


III. Pag- 
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II. Preraninc SErD-waear. In the Rural 
Economy of NogxoLk I have mentioned an 
improvement in the uſe of ſalt and lime as 
preventives againſt ſmut. Here a ſingular 
remedy is made uſe of for that Durpoſe: ſin⸗ 
gular I mean as to this Diſtrict, in which 
alone I have found ARSENIC uſed as a pre- 
ventive of that troubleſome diſeaſe. 

Formerly, brine and lime were the uſual 
preparation here, as they ſtill are in almoſt 
every Diſtrict of the Iſland. How long ar- 
ſenic has been in uſe here, or how the uſe of 
it was introduced, I have not learnt with ſuf- 
ficient accuracy. One perſon (whoſe accu- 
racy might be ſafely relied on, were not his 
evidence corroborated by my own occafional 
obſervation) has uſed it more than twenty 
years, invariably, and with uniform ſucceſs, 
He cannot ſay that during that time he has 
not had a ſmutty car of wheat upon his 
farm; but he aſſerts with confidence, that 
fince he prepared ſeed-wWwheat with ar- 
ſenic- water, he has not experienced a ſen- 
ſible injury from mut. The fame or a ſimi- 
lar Srevgth of evidence might probably be 
obtained from an hundred individuals in this 


pe'ghbourhood, | 
B S U Its 
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Its aprielcr is not, I believe, doubted by 
any one who has given it a fair trial; but 
there are ſame who, through apprehenfions 
of danger from the careleſsneſs of ſervants, 
or from their own abſentneſs, or under an 
idea that an arſenieal preparation is hurtful 
to the ſeedſman, are ferupulous about -ufing 
it, 

Whether the Ja has or has not any foun- 
dation in truth is at preſent a matter in diſpute. 
The perſon abovementioned has not, during 
his twenty years practice, experienced any in- 
conveniency either to himſelf, his ſervants, or 
his hve ſtock ; not even to his poultry. Nor 
have I heard of a fingle accident having 


ariſen from the uſe of it in any part of the 
Diſtrict. 


I do not mean to comment upon this prac- 
tice: ſuffice it for me to regiſter ſuch facts 
as have occurred to me reſpecting it, and to 
give the proceſs ; leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment in regard to the propriety 
of uſing it, 

This preparation is made by pounding the 
arſenic extremely fine, boiling it in water, 
diluting the decoction, and drenching the 
ſeed effectually in the liquor, 


In 


In ſtrictneſs, the arſenic ſhould be ilevis 
gated ſufficiently fine to be taken up and 


12 


tpaſbed over with water, reducing the ſedi- 
ment until it. be fine enough to be carried 
over in the ſame manner. 

The yſual method of preparing the Rl 
is to boil one ounce of white arſenic finely 
powdered in a gallon of water from one tq 
to hours, and to add to the decoction as 
much water or ſtale urine as will increaſe the 
quantity of liquor to two gallons. 

In this liquor the ſeed is, or ought to be, 
immerged, ſtirring it about in ſuch, manner 
as to ſaturate effectually the doum end of ek 
grain, 

This ge; and the liquor drawn off, the 
ſeed is conſidered as fit for the ſeed-baſket, 
without being candied with lime, ar any 

other preparation, N: 

If, however, any danger ariſe to the ſeedG, 
man from ſowing ſeed thus prepared, it pro. 
bably ariſes from the ſuperfluovs moiſture of 
the ſeed in this ſtate entering the pores of his 
hand, Candying the ſced with lime would 
not only abſorb the redundant liquor, but 
would render the ſeed more pleaſant to' the 


hand 
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hand in ſowing, and more diſtingufſhable by 
the eye when caſt upon the ground. 
A buſhel of wheat has been obſerved to 
take up about a gallon of liquor. The price ] 
of arſenic is about fixpence a pound; which, 
on this calculation, will cure four quarters of 


ſeed. If no more than three quarters be pre- 
pared with it, the coſt will be only a farthing 
a buſhel ; but to this muſt be added the la- 
bour of pounding and boiling. Neverthe- 
leſs it is by much the cheapeſt, and perhaps 
upon the whole the belt, preparation we are 
at preſent acquainted with. 

When, however, I ſay the beft preparation, 
mean only to ſpeak the language of profeſ- 
fional men, not only in this, but in every 
other Diſtrict. My own practice has not 
furniſhed me with a ſufficient proof that any 
preparation is neceſſary. I therefore ſuſpend 
my judgment at preſent, upon this diſputable 
but intereſting ſubje& of huſbandry: Never- 
theleſs, I wiſh to have it underſtood that I 
am not at preſent an enemy to preparations. 

IV. Taz Mit.DeEw or WHEAT. It is a re- 
ceived idea in this Diſtrict, that mesLIN,— 
provincially, © masſheiſon,” — (a mixture of 

: wheat 
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wheat ad rye, formerly 4 very 'common 
crop in this neighbourhood, and ſtill remains 
to be ſo in the Morelands) is never affected 


by the blight or mildew,=-provincially and 


properly, © meldew f==and that the nature 


of rye is ſuch, that a very ſmall quantity of 
it ſowrr among wheat prevents this ee | 
deſtructive effect. 

This, if well founded, is a _ intereſting 
fact; not only in Huss Ax DRT, but in the 
VEGETABLE ECONOMY. 


2. 


R Y E. 


THE ONLY SPECIES of rye cuiti- 
vated in theſe kingdoms is the sx AE cereale 


of Linneus; of which two varieties are cul- 


tivated in this Diſtrict. 
1. Black Rye ; formerly the anly ſort. 
2. WaiTtzt RyE, or DanTzick RYE; in- 
troduced into this country about half a cen- 
tury 


2. YORESHIRE * 4s 
tury ago, and is now the almoſt only ſort 
which is cultivated. 

Before the uſe of Liu was prevalent, 
much rye was grown on the lighter lands 
upon the margin of the Vale; and in the 
Morelands ſcarcely any other crops than rye 
and oats were attempted, * Now, rye is prin- 
cipally confined to the Moreland-dales ; and 
even there the alteration of ſoils by lime has 
been ſuch, that wheat is become the more 
prevalent crop. ; | 
- Nevertheleſs, on light ſandy Moreland oils 
rye is generally more profitable than wheat; 
and the bread which is made from a mixture 
of the two grains, is here eſteemed more 
wholeſome to perſons in general, than that 
which is made from wheat alone. 


| 
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"THERE ARE FOUR kinds of barley, 
al of them dilfindt « SPECIES, | cultivated more; 
or leſs in this Diſtrict. | 1 


Common hacker, hands zevriton — 

long · eared barley. 5 1 
e. batley, — hordeum dich, — 
.- ſprat harley. | 

1 | Pig emcee, bordelim , fours | 

; 1 rowed barley, or ſpring barley. "af; 

4 . ordeum derenelen, -a. 

8 "id barley, or winter barley. 

The firſt and the third are the ſorts which 
are now principally cultivated. The firſt, in 
the Vale; the third, in the More lands, © * 

ius the Vale, when the ſeaſon of ſowing is 
driven'very late, Formerly; <* BaTTi.eboot | 
BARLEY” ws a common crop; but at preſent 
it is almoſt but of cultivation. The WINE 
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3 " YORESHIRE =#+ 
BARLEY is new to the Diſtrict ; and it does 
not ſeem to be yet generally underſtood that 
it ought to be ſown in au/ump. NOR 
In the open ficld ſtate barley was grown in 
the © wheat field,“ alternately with wheat. 

One denne reſpecting the ancient 
huſbandry of this crop deſerves to be regiſ- 
tered; as it ſerves to ſhew the alteration which 
time has the power of making, even in the 
buſineſs of huſbandmen. 

Leſs than a centuty ago, I believe, barley 


was not ſaleable until it was MAL TED: Pub- 


lic malt-houſes, and the bufineſs of a maltfter, 
were equally unknown : every farmer maited 
his own barley, or ſold it to a neighbour who 
had-a MALT KILN z. an out office neceſſary in 
thoſe days to every confiderable farm. 

The fuel uſed on this occafion was chiefly 
brakes, cut off the neighbouring commons : 
a certain day of cutting being fixt, to prevent 
any man from monopolizing more than his 
mare. | 

When wthed, it was ſaleable; and the 
ſurplus of the conſumption of the neighbour- 
hood found a marker at Whitby, Scarbo- 
rough, and other towns of the Diſtrict. 


Vors. II. G Now, 
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A * Now, even public alt boa ate unknokn; 
e entirs buſineſs of mating being in the 


. 55 of profeſſional MALrSTtss ;* who buy 
the barley of the farmet, and ſell him the 
malt which he ny” waht for town rus | 
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2H ILINNEUS includes the whole bh yy 
| - eultivated. oats in the ſpecies Avr? fetiva: 
+» ThevarizeTEes formerly cultivated in this 
\ Diſtrict were the © sT OA“ and the 
-* HASTY OAT,” both of them conſidered as 
of Scotch extraction. EL 
At preſent the ſorts principally! in ** my 
1, „ PoLanD oars:“ à thort, plump 3%: 
- grain; but the thickneſs obirs Min ſeetns tc . 
have broyght it into diſregute amangg attentive 
kamen Mean angle; no ova ſtraw ſbort. 
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20% F81EZLAND QATS-" Theſga appear to 
he at; preſent the favourite oat of the country 1 
and with good reaſon: they afford more 
firaw, and are thipner-ſkinned, than rhe Po- 


land gat... Moſtly double; the larger ſome⸗ 


times awned ; the aun placed high. 

3. ** StskRiax oArs, — more generaliy 
known by the name of TarTArIAn oATS, 
This is evidently a diſtinct srxerzs, unno- 
ticed by Linneus: Each flower frequently - 
contains three perfect florets; never leſs than 
two, and a pedeſtalled rudiment. Sometimes 
three perfect grains and a rudiment, The 
panicle, too, varices eſſentially from all the 
varieties of AvenA ative. Avex A arundina- 
rea would be a proper term for it. The 
grains of this ſpecies are thin and ſmall; the 
largeſt awned ; the ſmall ones awnleſs; the x 
ſtraw tall and reedy. 479 

The aß bar may be ſaid to be here 
fairly in the hands of huſbandmen; a cir- 


cumſtance which I have not obſerved elſe- 
where. But jt does not ſeem to be in ſufficient 


eſtimation to gain an eſtabliſhed fooring in 
the Diſtrit, The grain is light, and the fraw 
tos much like reed, to be affected by cattle, 
"Ch The 
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91hþe particulars which Are nie in 
the cultivation of WW en nad _ 
ar end II. 
10, The quantity of food... a29d 57:0 2158 
13+ The produce. 10, 9922 216 


A. A fingular mode of thraſhing. tords 
13s Sott., The rich lands in the weſtern 
diviſion of che Vale are peculiarly affeRed 
by oats. There have been inſtaneeg co ſowing 
them fix or ſeven years ſuceeſlifely on the 
ſame land. This, however, has been where 
the; Jand has previouſly lain long in graſs» 
The ſoil principally 4 rich ſahdy. loam ; a 
ſoil, fiagularly productive of 04%; but not 
of 8 which in theſe ſoils runs too mr 
fo ſtraw, 

ole f is therefore highly judicious i in 3 
Evpiets. of them 1 nor to attempt, wheat. Oats 
will generally.pay much better qu ſuch ſoils. 
„II. Qyarg ITY OF. SEED. „Pie or fy 
buſhels, and gyev a quarter of cats, an acze, 
are here ſometimes ſown ! On ſome ſoils.jif 
ion that the more ſeed, the. greater ag 
Proportion is Fg produce. A prudent an, 
however, qught, ip my opinign, to aſcertgin, 
by, comparative pe bia, of, cls 
O 820 fait 
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ſeil *bef6tt'Ye fo, on a durge Teale,? ire 
than ſix buſhels of outs an erk! ? 3159 ad. 
III. Propuce. Ten, quarters” of Gats an 
acre have been grown on 4 piece of many 
acres, Seven or eight quarters an cre 
throug hout 4 large farm has nt unfre 
been produced. One Vale farmer, 
laſt year, ſold andi ſent to e Been 
quarters of o. on dun $7990 3 nero yd 
21IV;,0 Tyr ABA. A mot DAS prad- 
tier Has of late years taken Place wille. 
ſpect to the thraſhing of oats t not in 'barn#; 
br under cover, as heretofore, and as the opc- 
ratiqn is ſtill carried on in every ther part 
of the Illand but in the field, or the ſtack- 


fl ©) 


yard, IN THE OPEN AIR | Cane” 


This new method of thraſhing. cats pro- 
bably took its riſe from the ordinary one of 
thraſbing: rape in this Piſtrict (a proceſs 
which will be explained by aud by); the 
gats, 4 at the vtitſet, ; being all thraſhed on elorbs, 
But, now I find ir is common to thraſh theth 
on à piece of plain ſward or other level ground 
whois cli it having been found, from 
experience, chät if pigs and poultty be 
eib po ye töb pick bp che few which che 
Whe * broom 


14 „ 1 2 * 


* \ Ss * 
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84 11 Das b. 1 149 wer [1% 
broom tem, *. waſte * $07 9! 
thing. f ; ont 1 (1 


What may Beth 0 ſtrange, this bu- 
ſmeſs is frequently done at harveſt ; the avs 
being carried immediately from the ficld, in 
which they grew, to market : eee 
„ This, however, is leſs extraordibary whey 
we ate acquainted with the market, which'ts 
always open for new. oats in this country; 
The manufacturing parts of Welt Yorkſhire 
ufe principally oaten bread ; and new oats 
are coveted for oatmeal. This accounts for 
their high price at harveſt, here, compared 
- with that which they bear in other places; 
and this was probably the inducement which 
led to the fingular expedient under notice. 


- 2 The-conventency- of thraſhing them in the 
- Feld being by this means diſcovered, the 
practice was eafily transferred from 2 field 
to the fack-yard. Sy 
In one inſtance, to which I more particu- 
larly attended, the operation was thus con- 
ducted. A cloth was ſpread upon the ground 
(firſt made ſmooth) by the fide of the ſtack 
of oats (in a ſtack- yard). A boy threw the 
eaves off the ſtack on to the cloth. One 


man 
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man aprged and ſpread the ſheaves; turned 
them when requiſite, and threw off the 
ſtraw when fufficiently thraſhed. Four men 
kept continually thraſhingngg. 
In another, the oats were carried from the 
field to a graſs incloſure, and ſtacked: in4 
place convenient for the expenditure of the 
ftraw. "fo this caſe the floor was · a circle of 
cloſe· paſtured greenſward; about ten yards 
diameter ; the opened ſheaves being ſpread 
jo a ring with their heads toward the center; 
eight or ten thraſhers treading this ring with a 
flow pace. One fide ſufficiently thraſhed, 
the other was turned uppermoſt,” and the 
: ſtraw at length ſhook off the circle, Wo- 


FITTIY 


men were employed at the floor, while two 

men ſtacked the ſtraw as it was thrown off; 
aod while others were employed on thè op- 
poſite fide of the ring, in winnowing che oats 

with a machine- fan. Pg: 
In a third, the oats were carried imitied;, 
ately out of the harveſt- field to the thraſh- 
ing floor, without a previous ſtacking. In 
this caſe alſo the floor was a ring of green- 
ſward; ;—beaten firm and ſmooth with flails 
un any corn was laid vpon'1 it. The waſte 
EC 2 207" No" 25795 ty 


. 
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ivniithing:comparedowith thecexpenrecioba: 
cloth,.; c: a9-d rd blu „gs 10 Niasop 
" The ſtraw was in eyery cafe tacked looſeyit 
to, be cut out as hay: the emmontpractiee, 
1 underſtand, when oats arg thraſhed abroad. 
When the ſtraw. i is thus freed from the orm 
att hatveſt, and is Racked: inigood rde g, f it 
ö takes g-heat 4 in ſtacky/and-is ſaidite make ei 
cellent fodder,” Cattle will ſometiches get>! 
forward in fleſh opan fuch firawaglone,.\ I 
Bat this happens i in the rich- land quarter 
mentioned above. And, query, haz not 


rich, ſoil.a ſimilar effect upon the fraw, as it. 
has upon the bay, which is grown upon it 2 


The hay of Lincolnſhire will fat large bul- 
locks, which that of Norfolk would' barely 
ſupport. 

The apvaxTAces held opt in favour of 
this method of thraſhing pats, are thoſe of 
dif patch and the ſaving of barn room; or 
3 ſaving « of carriage, A perſon who had 
a large quantity of oats upon an off-farm, 
ſome miles from his place of reſidence, with-. 
out a barn upon it, gave a ſhilling a quarter | 
for thraſhing, at harveſt; a buſy time, Had - 
pot this expedient been practiſed, a barn 


muſh 
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muſthave herno built, or an rh. 
quantity of n Wen have been requyl | 
fte) oo badogft Sen wines nt S var AT 

Ille chance of bad weather ſeems to be che 
only objeficn to this practice. But there is 
always plenty of ſtraw to cover up the corn 

with-; and it is found by experience, that a 
lirdle rain upon the sr M does not makę it 
leſs affected by\cattle, + . 2091 110 
In ſome cuſer the . is, beyond Gif? 
pute; highly eligible in this country; "ant 
might, I have not a doubt, be profitably exact 
tehded to ue * DiftriaF e of f the Ifland. 
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' NOTHING particylarly noticeable. bas 
occurred ta me in this Diſtrict reſpecting a any 
of the ſpecies of cultivated pylſe; exce t. 
ing that it is, a pretty common Practice to 
ſow beans and peas (grey peas) der 
under the name of © BIUENDIS ds.“ Some- 
LES © FITCHES? (probably a gigantic va- 
beans. Theſe mixtures are found to increaſe 
the crop; and the component ſpecies are rea- 
ür ſeparable with the ſieve. 

Formerly „LIN TIIs,“ the true ERVun 
lens, were a common crop in this neighbour- 
Hood; but at preſent they are growing, if 

not already grown, into diſuſe. . 


— 
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* WEN TVT YEARS ago. the bd crop 
was A firanger i in this Diſtrict. Even yet it is 


far from being an eſtabliſhed crop. 

Nevertheleſs, there are ſome men whom 
the ſpirit of improvement has ſtimulated to 
the turnep- culture; and who may rank 
among the beſt turnep farmers in the king- 
dom; thoſe of Norfolk excepted. 

It muſt not however be expected that, af- 
ter the ample detail I have given of the Nox- 
FOLK PRACTICE, much ew matter can be 
collected from the practice of this Diſtrict. 
I have met with. only one particular which 
merits notice ; and which, though a fimple 
and eligible piece of management, I do not 
recollect to have met with in Norfolk. 

In the inſtance of practice under notice, 
the largeſt of the turne ps are drawn and car- 


ried 
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ried off for fatting cattle; and the ſmall ones 
eaten upon the ground with ſheep ; eſpecially 
_ with ewes and lambs jn the ſpring, 
This practice eaſes very much the labour 
of drawing, tailing, Kc. Land gives the ſmall 
turnepy room ta grow, in the early part of 
winter; and to ſhoot freely in the ſpring. 
If the ſmall ones be eaten off in winter, 
he ſoil is rendered free for the plot if 
the whole had been drawn and carried off. 
And in this particular only, reſts the ſuperi- 
ority/of the Yorkſhire practioe: one inftatice, 
of practice in Norfolk having been noticed; 
in Which the large ones were drawn, and the 
mall ones ſuffered to ſtand until Jpring. Seq 
Pere k Fcox. Vol. I. p. Wh Pl ti 
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ii THIS is the: only Diſtrict in which 1 have 
mot with: Tidea(Buanros Te 
chhivated for its SEED: | nA 
Alt has long been the practice of 45 Vale; 
where large quantities have been  anhually 
eultivated; and where the cultivation of it is, 
1 believe, equal at leaſt to that of any _ 
Diſtrict. | 1 +xaV 
It therefore merits a full and minute te. 
ſcription in this place. 


= requiſite diviſions of the ſubject are; 
. Succeſſion, 

2. Soil and proceſs, 

3. Manure and proceſs; 

4. Seed-proceſs. 

5. Vegetating- proceſs. 

6. Harveſt· management. 


7. Market. 


I. Success10N, 
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I. Sucexssion. Rape is generally ſown 
on ſward. In the richer parts of the Vale it 
is ſometimes ſown on fallow, like turneps ; 
and ſometimes it is ventured pon the ſtubble 
of an arable crop; bur, unleſs the foil be 
clean and rich, ſeldom with ſucceſs. On 
MAIDEN SWARD, 4s that of commons, or old 
grazing grounds, it in general t turns out a 
very profitable crop. | 

II. Sofi and PROcEss. Various | as are the 
8011s of this Diſtrict, it is ſown on every pe- 
cies ; and generally with a ſucceſs propor- 
tioned to its richneſs , the fpecific quality of 
the ſoil being conſidered as immaterial; 3 pro- 
vided it has lain long in swax D; and pro- 
vided the ſward be reduced, and the foil 
ameliorated, by PARING AND BURNING. See 
the Article Sop-BuRNiNG, 

III. Manure anD Pkocess. The aſhes 
the ſward, with' generally a ſprinkling of 
time, are the univerſal and only manure for 
rape on ſward; The aſhes, I believe; are 
principally depended upon for the rape; the 
lime being rather intended for ſucceeding 
crops. 


IV. Sz 2D! 
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IV. SE£zD-PROCESS. The time ef ſowing, 
July: early enough to get a ſtrong leaf, and 
late enough to prevent its running up to 
ftem, the firſt autumn. Quantity of ſeed, one 
gallon an acre ; ſown generally on the rough 
plit of one plowing (ſee Sop -BURNING) 3 
the ſeed being bryſhed in with a thorn-har- 
RE on IM F 

Sometimes the tops of the plits are ſcratch- 
ed with a pair of tined harrows before the 
ſeed be ſown ; and fometimes they are nei- 
ther hatrowed before, nor {wept after the 
ſowing | 

V. VEGETATING-PROCESS. 1 tere heard of 
an io ſtanee or two of rape being hed with 
five or fix:inch hoes. But that is not the 
practice of the country. Neither hoing; 
nor weeding of any kind, is, I believe; 
ſcarcely ever beſtowed on the rape crop. 

One practice, however, in this ſtage of the © 
general proceſs of rape deſerves notice. The 
practice here meant is that of © Trans. 
PLANTING :” namely, filling the vacant 
patches (with. which rape too frequently 
abounds) with plants drawn from the . 
which are overſtocked. 


This 
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eac ach.” 
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This work is Sever 


who put in the e bizats ach 6 Wies, „ {ow 


Plants thys rxrhgved feldojn, {ail 1 ele 
root; but they ripen. ſainewhay later.chanthe 


unmoved Vs Neveithgleſs, the,pratice 
is bighly eligibles 
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be time of tranſplantingz October. 21 
+; If the whale, or a principal part of a lan 


rao is ſometimes uſed in 6 


In this caſe the plants ute laid! of pladt# 
in a leaning poſture; by women, in every Nel 
eond furrow; about a foot apart in the fur- 
fe The roots are of courſe covered f 
te ext plit z and a ſecond plit being added 
anorher row of plants are laid again ftf 
The diſtance, therefore, is about eighty! 

or taenty inches by twelve, Which „ubön 
Seal land, is ſound to be ſufficiently meat! 


The ez expence of tranſplanting rape in this 
männer has been found, on accurate oblerys.* 8 


$34 io offs 
tion, to be 8 fout willing an acre 
JEL 
mately, | t omen, at ſixpence a da 
eight” {4 #7 43 ! ie {io 
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"Fils expeicar leads tho opetation which 
would, in my opinion, de © valuable” TA 
ru, r CULTURE b RAPE. 4 
The great objection to this ctop, and that, 
which-deters many judicious. men from eb. 
tivating it, is the length of time it ocoupies 
the ſoi® "Being o i July or Auguſt, the 
whole ttibe of biennial weeds have time to 
eſtabliſſ chemſelves before winter; and not 
beingzrenped uati! July or Auguſt follows 
ing. they, mn to mature and ſhed their 
ſeed... (+4 4755624" 8 4 
The grafles;, and. A weeds, of 
evety kind, likewiſe gain in that time a degree 
oſ. poſſeſſion vhich is difficult to be ſet aſide- 
Phe ſoil, too, gets out of tilth, by lying ſa 
lang a time without plowing. 
„Our PLowino IN AUTUMN would remove, 
or greatly alleviate, thoſe evils, The bien, 
nials would thereby be extirpated ; - the — 
and firong- rooted weeds be checked; and, 
the ſoil be preſerved i in rillage. 
The operation which ſtrikes me as as being. 

ſingularly eligible to be adopted is that, of 
TRANSPLANTING THE-WHOLE CROP. 


| Vol. II. | D 


The 
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The method I ſhould propoſe is this: dra, 
from the f land a ſuſficiency of plants to 
Plant the laſt land with, and bury their roots 
in a vacant ground until wanted. 

Plo the firſt land; ; burying the weeds and 
the refuſe rape; and ſtock it at the ſame time 
with plants, drawn from the ſecond land, in 
the manner above deſeribedl tie 

The firſt land finiſhed, fapply the ſecond 
with plants from the third, and f6 Oh till the 
whole be finiſhed, plantin n laſt bin he 
the plants in reſerve. 01 

Be ſides the ADVANTAGES — Ke fot , 
the entire piece would by this means be fur- 
niſhed with prime plants; equal in ſtrengib; 
and regular in diſtente. Hence the ſoil would 

not only be evenly occupied; but the crop 
would ripen equally. The large and uniform 
diſtance of the plants, too, would give free 
admiſſion to the hoe: even a narrow nee 
might be uſed between the rows. 

Thus, the fouleſt crop which eos Bave 10 
deal cilh, might, for a ſmall expence, be render- 
ed avALLOW CROP of the firſt eftimation. 

If ſod-burnt land were managed in this 
manner, the firſt or ſeed- plowing ovghtto be 

very 
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very ſhallow; acroſs the ridges (if any); and 
the ſecond, or tranſplanting plowing, long- 
way of the Jands; gcroſs the firſt plowing; 
gathering up the-ridges dry againſt winter. 
A manured; fallow,- a rich wheat ſtubble, 
or other land ſufficiently: clean, and in ſuffi- 
cient heart, for rape, might be planted with 
it in a ſimilar manner; raiſing plants for this 
purpoſe in a detached foed-bed, . |... 
VI. Hazyxseping. Rape is generally ripe 
in, July x ſooper or Later; according to, rhe 
ſeaſon. It is confidered as fit for cutting 
when the for wardeſt of the ſeed has begun to 
turn black;  _ PI 
At is univerſally cut with fekles, by wo⸗ 
men; Who, in the ordinary management. of 
the country; lay it in broad thin reaps,” 
upon the tops of the ſtubble ; which they 
generally cut about a foot high, or as highas 
the lower branches will alloxp. 
In theſe “ reaps; — ſhoves: or open | 
ſheaves, — it lies until the ſap be pretty well 
dried out of the greeneſt, and the ripeſt is 
ready to open its pods; If it lie too long, 
much of the prime ſeed will be loſt in the 
held A ir be thraſhed too green, much will 


D 2 be 
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be leſt ip cle ** that-which,is thraſh- 
ed out be difbeult to ee, % 
The method. of thraſbing (which has been 
practiſed in the. Vale, perhaps, ever ſince 
rape has been, cultivated in it) will require 
more deſcription than I can, e MH perſuade, 
mylelt to beſto upon it. But a a. PUBLIC 


(! 1 


6s RAPE-TURASHING,” conduge | 9s it is in 
LS country, is one of the moſt Qriking ſcenes 


929178 e 


which occur in the Held of Rural be 
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Armies under engagement can ſcarcely, ex. 


N Or TR 70 15! 


55 
hibit o gencral appearance, greater tumult; 


"IS 790 


nor- on the parade, can they boaſt of better 


44 22817 


diſci pline than may ſometimes be obſerye: in 
a. well. condudted rape-thraſhing. Ty worm 
Ik rhe quantity to be thraſhed be large z 
as tgergy or thirty acres; the whole coun- 
tty, fort many miles round, ate collecked. 


Ahe daß 0 thraſhing are confidered as © 46. 


3581 


lic days ; j the lord of the harveſt keeping, open 
feld tor all w ho. chooſe to come into it; ; ainple 
55 ; viltob ol meat and drink being made for , 


this: purpoie. A Wake or a fair is not 2. 


ſcene of gebt erJoflity. „ ANUS A. 
is not colffimon, however, for unbidden 
gkibHs to 50,10 thts rural meetings without 


Jon D! x1 27700 1 aſſiſting. 
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aſſiſting, or at leaſt offering their ſervices to 
aſſiſt in forwarding the buſineſs of the day. 
But to make ſure of hands for the more la- 
borious departments, men and women are 
previouſly” retained with agen” over and 
above the ſpoils of the feaſt. | 

Alſo previous to the day of thraſhing, a 
6 rape "ef, th Ry . carfying- -cloths, and 
other nec N are to be provided. 5 he 
cloths/are i in As hands of Aa few men, who 


1991801 ur 
let t them aut at fo f much a day, or ſo much 


an ace. N A rape cloth of the largeſt fize 
meaſures twenty yards ſquare: weighing 
more than half a ton weight. Heſſen is the 
uſual material of which ir is made. The 


hire of ſuch a cloth 15 8. day. 
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Alſo; before the thraſhing, the ra ape and the 
ſtubble are to be removed off the place (or 
places, . if the piece be large) where the 
thraſhing-floor. is ta be made; the clods be- 
ing taken off, and the hollows filled up where 
the cloth i is intended to be laid. 


The buſineſs of the day i is thus e 
The men are divided into carriers, thraſh- 


ers, and floor- men. Women fill the carrying. 
gloths; and boys hold them while filling. 
D 3 Theſe 


' 8 9 4 
. a 527 


ee 40 91415 Asdl 21. 
Theſe cloths are a — about a 


feet ſquare, with poles fixt on two oppoſite 


ſides (in the manner of a xglling map); gen- 
ings being left in the middle. between, che 
poles and the canvas for two men to N 75 
arms through one on either lie; bbs | 
reſting by their middles on the men's FT 


ders; the cloth filled with rape hanging be- 
tween them, In theſe cloths the whole of che 
crop is carried to the thraſhing-floor, 
The floor men are divided. Into, Jayers-on, . 
turners, ta takers· off, take. men, re c. 
&c. _: bby 
The rape to be thraſhed ; 1s ſpread this up- 


on the cloth, in tircle as large as the a 
will contain. aide wort Hein 
The thraſhers move continually, ip, this 
ring; marehing with a flow ſtep in pairs, 
and in two diviſions; the individuals of each 
diviſion following one another as cloſely as 
the nature of their eee wil allow 
them. 8292 | (YEE 
The firſt Aivigon are 3 by the 
layers- on, and followed by the turners; and 
cloſe upon the rear of the ſecond diviſion fol- 
low the takers. off; who with wooden-tined 


forks 
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forks ſhake and throw-off the ſtraw, which 
is piled in erg * nee 5 with Ry pa 
ments. | 

Finally, the rake. men run off the ſeed, 
with the heads of their rakes thruſt before 
them; forcing the ſeed into receſſes formed 
within the ring, or upon the corners of the 
cloth; where groups of fillers, riddlers, 
Kc. &e. ate employed in ſeparating the ſeed 
from the principal part of the pods and ſhort 
ſtraws which beat off i thraſhing ; while 
. are equally buſy in putting the un- 

innowed ſeed into bags, and carrying it to 
we pie“ or the waggon. . 
Toward the cloſe of the day, when the 
\{itaw has riſen into mountainous heaps of al- 
moſt ſnowy whiteneſs ; when the field of em- 
ployment appears on its largeſt ſcale; when 
every department is in full work; and when 
every individual is animated, and not yet ſa- 
tiated, with the entertainment of the day; 
the rape -thraſhing affords, the gontem- 
plative mind a pleaſing ſight; and would 
afford the pencil a moſt pictureſque ſubject, 
The two diviſions of thraſhers moving in 
cloſe phalanx, with flails nimbly brandiſh- 
D4. ing. 


140 EA.ESS : 9. 
ing, ſometimes in open view, ſomecimes par- 
tially hid among che piles of Atraw23othe 
 clothmen buſy and attentixe tp. hir yapiggs 
employments f. the team drawing Olf hre 
loaded ſeed; the cartiers from every hand 


prefling to the rhraſhing-flooe with their 785. 
ingly cumbrous loads; and the diſtant 


Bs Hillers ſcattered 15 every fide of the / SY 
ground 3. could not fail of 46nd og matter 
intereſting to the Painter ; "eſpecia ahi 2 
WWüntr/ ere a ſuitabts ande is 1880 
Witting My0t5,101 2d #ilvg to noi 1019 
"fe were almoſt pity that a ſcene at oh 8 
pictteſque and fo truly ruſtic ſhould be Fife 


fered to fink into oblivion, as itt all probabt. 
Iyit-will do in a ſhort courſe of years. A 
moretconomical management is growiog into 
eſteem ; and it is highly probable that in a 
few years public rape · thraſning will be diſ⸗ 
contihued, and of courſe 1 ina EP 4 ph 


71 


will be forgotten. Acad 51 

The feed is cured (that "oy ute the heat 
which is incident to all recent vegetables) in 
the chaff or pods— provincially, pulls“ 
either on a barn· floor, a granary, &c. or in 
** pics") built in the field for this purpoſe; - 
wirh plaited ſtraw. 

The 


” 


l 
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 -15Pheiforay! chit 02 Corti. Buſhel; the di: ia 
„neter ſdvẽeH or "tight feet? the height three 
ri Ur; Hled RR" röugd Ker to the brim, 
ind WU in 4 conital fort with firaw 
Ur other materials; and the sole ſecured 
ac Lc rs 
2 AN mare, generally done. when the 
* i Kety Happen to be low at the time of 
ra fs 3500 in theſe pies the ſeed may be 
kept any lengrh. of rime, provided ſufficient 
proportion of pulls be retained among it, and 
provides. the fize of theſe receptacles, and 
conſequently, the quantity of ſeed e 
in them, be pot too large... 
When t the: ſeed has done heating, and 4 
marker offerg, it is fold, carried to rr 
wirmowed and ſent to market 2.398 . 
*FhETNnoonvegNiENCTEs of . 
inge now requite to be mentioned. The 
buſtle and hurry, ſo diſſimilar to the placid 
routine of huſbandry, which are unavoidable 


on theſe occafions, are diſagreeable to moſt 
men; the expence too is ſometimes unreaſon. 
able; 1 the hazard by weather conſiderable ; 
aud the waſte: 'which is generally made by the 

„arere 


CT 
% 4 ? 


AZ 4RyA Py Rs 


1 of adit 8 
are all of them: okjectipns, t to the Practice. 
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Beides, the fraw, aud the pullt are. in this 
| * little leſs than waſted, being vſuall) burnt 
in the field for their aſhes, which are very, {ew 
in quantity, and the neat profit ariſing from 
them inconſider able. 89270: 

The ſeaſon too is inconvenient” whether 
in hay-time or harveſt, every other employ- 
ment, however neceſſary, bows to the rape- 
thraſhing i awob ennr 

It were no wonder that inceweniencies 
ſuch as theſe ſhould induce ſenfible men ta 
deviſe a more eligible management of this 
profitable crop. Jet ſuch is the infatuation 
of an eſtabliſh-d cuſtom, that there has nor, 
J believe, been an inſtence of more than one 
deviation originating in the Val during the 
centuries of time which rape my haysibern 
cukivated in it. erte tara: 


In this inſtance the rape was narviorin 
AS WHEAT ;—reaped, bound, ſhecked, Car- 
ried into the barn, cured in the fra, and 
rhriſhed out when markers and conveniehcy 


k Z 
Cy % * 
ſ 1. ge 


ri Þ 4 
[equired, x | | * 
Th 
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be binding while yet in 8 flexible ſtate ſe- 
cuted it from that waſte by ſhedding, which 
is more or Iſs incurred in handling looſe 
reups in a fry parched ſtate, with the pads 
ready to open with the ſlighteſt touch. | 
By ſetling it up in ſtooks the waſte com- 
mitted by birds was much leſſened, eſpecially 
ihat by wood pigcons, which ſettling upon the 
- reaps,» beat out tenfold what they eat; 
whereas in ſhocks, that which is beaten out 
runs down into the ſheaves and is ſaved. 
In carrying, a tall pole was fixed. at each 
corner of the waggon, and a large cloth 
thrown over them, banging in a bag to re- 
ceive the load and to catch the ſhedded ſeed, 
Io prevent waſte in the barn, the floor of 
the mow was covered with SOFT Hax, which 
ſtops the running of the ſeed, and off which 
it may be eaſily gathered ar thrown into the 
thraſhing-floor ; Whereas ſtraw, being more 
open, admits the ſeed to run down among it, 
and is the cauſe of conſiderable waſte, 
The expence under this management is 
comparatively much leſs than it is in a public 
thraſhing, more eſpecially if the piece to be 
harveſted be ſmall ; as four or five acres for 
inſtance, 
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inſtance, which ereate a9 great a/bultle; andi 
ovale: almoſt a9, great an eixpence; 20 twity 
that uantity. T3716 (Benchein ni Ro nagord 
„By an accurate account e the ep ner vf 
fivecacres of rape harveſted /in/the ufdal mats 
net forme years ago, the expenee appears to 
be:2g5:an acre. The ſame quattity woll' 
ny, nder the preſent price pf Hing und- 
the preſent ſtyle of creating upp theſe ogea- 
ſions, coſt from thirty ta; farty,-ſhillings-am: 
Are big din odd d 0) ont gui 
By an account equally accurate and parti 
eplar it. appears, that four acres auch chere 
quarters, harveſted. as wheat a very few years 


80, colt. only 16s, 6d. an agre, tho chraſhed 
ovt.incharveſt, 7 ted gad sit 
Hesping-=tbree women, at 84. each 2 Q:' 
_Bindiog—a man 28. a boy 6d. ' 26) 

_ Carrying—three loads, at 18d. FI 1 60 


„Thraſhing- three G's in borve, at 
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28. 6d. | 7.60 
| E — 

16 6 

2 the — of expence is far from 


being tde Sreatett ſaving by this practice, 
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Tiens OFT HE STRAW to catule im winter 
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| ib found to be veryzconfilereblk;" The Peer” 
(liar; iss then pulls and points of the ſtraw 
broken off in thraſhing) is as acceptable to 
them as: hay nnd the t2ps of the trat arc 
eaten With: auidity, t nearly; equal to oat-- 
<< ſtray better than, wheat ſtraw. If it be 
well e got, the. rater butts will be eateg up 
chan. Tlie fal makes excellent litter for 
the ꝛfarm · xard ſ lund ĩs wiefut for bottoms of 
mowg"fileks,&e! Ke. 313 £2071 1097 207 
Setting fire to the le | in the field 18 0 
barbariſin Reh ought to be exploded.” | * 
Objectionable, however, as the cotnndon” 
mode of hatveſting rape in this country un- 
doabtedly is, it has, during time immemo⸗ 


rial, been implicitly adhered to (te it inſt tinge 
laſt-mentionhed only excepted) until this'y year 
(1787), When an 1MproveMent has taken 

place which bids fair to effect a revolition 


in this department of the huſbandry oer che 
Vale. . 


In 


'# If we conſider the nature of rape, how nearly 

A lied to the turnep, and how grateful to gattle While 
in 

a green ſtate, it is no wonder that the pods and fine 


Parts of the Lerhs/ſhould be ucreptablt to then in a fiat 
of ay * 
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In this improved method the rape i 1s All 
BOUND IN sHEATI Es, about half the ſize of 
wheat - ſneaves, with grern underling Plants 
of rape, or with long grafs 1 pr /bther weeds, 
with which the ſtubble * 5 5 tod eee 
abounds: | nfs 313 3t 

"Theſe Weallets ars 5 taid. lightly 5 the 
tops of the ſtubble to dry; not Tet up in 
looks, as inthe inſtance above · noticed. When 
they are balf- dry, they are, or ouglt to be; 
turned; and when hong dex, ate STACKED: TY 


(Pal — 


- Tis FIELD. 1 8 f | 26924 
The "ſheaves are en to is kack in 
ledges, each ledge being furniſhed with: a 
cloth or large bag, ſupported by a tall frame; 
riſing about four feet above the body of the 
ledge; which is light and drawn by ons 
horſe; Theſe fledges are loaded; that is td 
ſay; the bags are filled, by women, and art 
take to the ſtacks by boys riding upon the 
horſes. A large cloth is ſpread by the ſide 
of the ſtack for emptying the fledges upon; 
hich is done by overturning them; ſo that 
no time is loft either by the ſledges or the 
forkers. A' large piece of rape: is ſoon got 


rogether | in this v way; 
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W benitisthus ſacurril in ch eu has taken 
itd Heu in the tram it remains at the option 


of che owner to thrafti it when, where, and ihn 
what manner he pleaſes; that is, as markets, 
leiſure/ and tber citeumſtances may diret᷑t 
him. It is obſervable, that rape- ſeed cured: 
itn r Puck geterally tutus out a fine ſample. l 

one thing relative to this practice is to 
remarkable to paſs unnoticbd. It has been 

aw eſtabliſbed, and, I underſtand, the ardinam 
praice, during many years, of a Diſtrict (the: 
Egton quarter of the Morelands) ſituated 
not more than ten miles from that part of the 
margin of the Vale (Lockton) at . if 
this year made its entry 

This is a ſtriking inſtance of the 1 pro. 
greſs which practices in huſbandry, howſo · 
ever excellent; make in travelling from one 
Diſtrict to another. How eſſentially neceſ- 

fary then it is to regiſter them in the Diſtricts 
ol their birth, or in places where they have 
reached the higheſt degree of perfection, and 
to diſtribute ſuch regiſters reciprocally 
among the various Diſtricts of the Ifland. 
VII. Maxx RTS. There are no oil mills ig 
the Yale. The only market is Malton, from 


\| * N 


whence 
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hene rape · ſeed is ſent chiefly, 1-belicye, 


into the ———— of nn 
where oil-mills abound. . 

The ri tos ten to thiry 8 Aa lat, of 
ten quarters. The produte of a middling crops 
four quarters an gere: five quarters an acre 
have not unfrequently been produced. 

GantrAL OnstevaTions. The fluEfua- 
tion cif price which rape · ſeed is ſubject ta 
being in ſome meaſure perhaps influenced by 
the, ſucceſs, of the Greenland fiſhery, and the 
hazard to. which the crop is Expoſed, render 
it in a degree uncertain. 

Faders, in ſpring, when rape is in blow, 
ot in the critical ſtate between the blofſom- 
ing and. the formation of the pods, are its 
greateſt enemies. In the f ſpring of 1 1753 | 
moch miſckicf was done by froſts in May. 
One perſon b bad a piece of twenty actes almo 
deftroyed by it it. In the beginning of May | 
this" crop promiſed eight or ten pounds an 
acre : the foi] rich, the crop on the grout 
good, and the price above par. In the Wan 


wn 


' of May the twenty” acres were offered fot 


twetty pounds f 4 lofs of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds in one article, wid! 4 


haps in one ni ht? 1 a4v 
Fr N : But 


KR 10A D s GAE... 0 
nut ey. ch de fubject where, undo 
a floctustiön by price # ud Though rape he 
liable to be cut off by froſt; it rurety iv dere 
firoybs by thantmenns. Upon the wholtj it 
mey t chufde red as one of the moſt r 
fable erops in huſbandry; Thete have bees 
inſtancetꝝ ue unproduRtive ol paſture{ | 
laid} in dh the piothice of the rap orop 
has Bet equal to the purchaſe · value af cho 
lan? ks 1 rien Stunt 44 aid 

in ped ies, 8, ot; in other wands," 
the Profitabiene of the rape. crop p. is, nach 
ever; held out by ſome men as an öbjeetiön' 
te ks kuſtutk, under an idea thir it mut ü. 


1 + e ons 3 


Hoss © every Prodi crop op Iro. 
ite pus ra who will argue hab r00d crdpy'B 


arg 1 ; eligible than bad ones ? A good cioß e 
enable les the farmer to repleniſh and RHO 


bis foit Vith manure and tillage, , e 


ought (generally ſpeaking) always. to be 92 
proportion. to the recgat produ&tivencls 0 

na e 209 in ie tare ef fpulnels ke 
eigh in when che ature of recens gropy have 
b laced! 015 200@-4ti#b>/t 26 1 921 aud way 5? 43" 
vor. II. | hs 1 *65 + eqalfoc 
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; | futile. 


crop. 


* 


If in the culture of rape the ſoil be per- 


mitted to lie undiſturbed, either by the plow 


or the hoe, from ſeed>time to harveſt, ſuf- 
fering weeds of every ſpecies to mature and 

ſcatter their ſeeds, and to gain an eſtabliſh- 
ment in the ſoil; and if, at harveſt, the ſtraw 
be burnt in the field, and the aſhes be ſent 
to market, rape is in truth an im poveriſping 


But were the foil to be blowed i in autumn, 
and to be hoed during the enſuing ſummer 3 "Bk 
and were the ſtraw, &c, inſtead of being 
burnt, to be conſumed in the farm-yard as 
fodder and litter, I am of opinion that rape, 
in many caſes, would be the moſt eligible 
erop the farmer could make choice of . 


u ak e (earn 20 TA. 


Whether oleaginous or 1 
five quarters of rape or five quarters of wheat an acre— 


incur the greater impoveriſhment of ſoit, is a ſubject 


which is yet in the hands of theory. While the food 
of vegetables, and the vegetable economy at large, are 
ſo little underſtood as they appear to be at preſent, all 
argument reſpecting the comparative unpovertſhmerr 
of the ſoil by different ſpecies of vegetables muſt be 


| 
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POTATOES. 


THERE is 6nly one eie of potatoe 
—$SOLANUM tuberoſum but the varieties of 
that ſpecies are endleſs. Every county has 
its favourite kinds; though very different 
from one another. To enumerate the ſorts 
of any particular Diftrict would be filling the 
page with barbarous terms ; without convey- 
ing any uſeful information to the reader. | 

The VARIETIES of potatoes are tranſitory i in 
every Diſtrict; having their entrances and 
their exits. The rough. ſkinned „ Ruſia 
tary” of this Diſtrict was long a favourite ; 
but is now, I believe, with many others which 
have flouriſhed for a time, entirely loſt, 

There is ſome reaſon to believe that the 
Aiſcaſe, which has of late years been fatal to 
the potatoe · crop in this and other Piſtricts, 
under the name of © curLED Tops,” has 

E 2 ariſen 
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ry are not liable to o that diſeaſe 4. 


_eafs made its 1 ſome years agb, 
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1 141 H 2.5 Nr 
ariſen from too long a continuance of declining 


) JONngofrri 5fl 
curietien. Be this as it may, it appears to be 
85 Lei gaz: 


a opinion eſtabliſhed here, by lome years 
experience, that freſp © varitties, raiſed fr m 


4 . 


* (O98 Ine) 1 The 
a 7 * 310 | 5 Gon 


* "This matter. however, oy not yet be Lulficiently, 
aſcertaiued, to be regiſtered here as a fact. This diſ- 


Wiek woe Gr 
leſs effect. in, I believe, every part of the kingdom: 


In ſome parts « of it, its continuance was fhort- 4 it its effeCts - } 


have ceaſed; and are now almoſt forgotten. In on 


inſtance, an I may have occafion' to mention heres x 
after) its, removal was, in all * owing ta 


the introduction of new vameties. — 44 20111 


i The Diſtrict under ſurvey farnithen a remarkable 


"9117 


inſtatice refpecting this diſeaſe. The Morelands are at 


| preſent 1 in a manner free from it, while the Vale is ln 


in ſome degree infeded with it, Plants procured from 
the d Morelands remain free fr..m it in the Vale, the firſt \ 
year; bur, being continued, become able 1 to the diſs 
eaſes: 1)» 1 TUO} 

'The diſcaſc of curled tops is ſeld. m . at the 
firſt coming up of the plants ; but attacks them as they . 
intreaſe in fle; the entire top becoming dwarfifh and 
rivelled, as if affected by drought, or loaded with in- 
fects ; they nevertheleſs live, and increaſe, though 
ou lx, in hae; but the roots are unproductive. Some 
cr ps have been almoſt wholly We ret this ks 955 
caſehfοë-α⁹˙s 2111 1 > bt; VV -- 

Where the attack: has, ban partial, Fe ing ext. the t 
F 21. plant., as they failed, is ſaid, to have had a 5 
eſſdct. Afd;'i I, fuid. the Morelanders got' rid of the 
difeuſe through this means. | 


? 
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K N 1322808 107 qnoloo , M01! 1.5 
the method of RAISING, PQTATOES FROM 


$EED 1 is known to ſome intelligent | huſband- 
men here, The prevailing method is this ; 3 
Ils autumn, when the apples are beginning 
to fall ſpontaneouſly, they are gathered by 
hand, and preſerved in ſand until fpring, 
when they are maſhed among the ſand, or 
among freſh mould; ſeparating the ſeeds, and 
mixing them evenly” with the mould. As 
ſoon as ſpring-froſts are judged to be over, 
they are ſown in fine garden mould; and as 
faſt as the plants get into rough leaf, and are 
ſtrong enough to be handled without injury, 
they are tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into 
another bed of freſh,” rich mould -in rows; 
which are kept clean during the ſummer, 
In autumn, bunches of ſmall potatoes are 
found at the roots of theſe plants; varying 
in fize;- the firſt year, from the hazel nut to 
the crab. Theſe being planted next ſpring 
produce potatoes of the middle ſize; but they 
do not arrive at their fulleſt bulk until the 
third or the fourth year, 
| Where the uſe of the ſtove or the 2 
| frame can de had, this proceſs may be ſhor- 
ng The ſeeds being ſown within either | 
* e 2:63. ue 51g 
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of. 0 early i in ſpring, the plants will be | 
- fit to be planted out as ſoon as froſts are 
gone; by which means the fize of. the roots 
Will be much increaſed the firſt year; and 
vin, in the ſecond, riſe nearly to perfection. 
Potatoes raiſed from ſeed are a miſcellany 
of endleſs varieties. Sometimes theſe varie- 
ties are planted - miſcellaneovſly;; ſometimes 
_Patticular varieties are ſclefted., |. 
In $2LECTING VARIETIES from ſeedling 
potatoes too things are to be attended to, 
the inTRINSIC QUALITY of the potatoe, and 
its PRODUCTIVENESS, If theſe two deſire- 
able properties can be found in one plant, 
the choice is determined. To this ſpecies 
of attention and induſtry we are indebted for 
the many valuable kinds which have been, 
and now are, diſtribured throughout the 
land. 1 vis 
© Ttis obſervable, however, that varieties of 
potatoes, like thoſe of corn, are partial to 
particular ſoils and fituations. Hence the 
Propriety of bu/bandmen raifing poratoes from 
ſeed; as by this means they obtain, with a 
. BH Ris 5 degree 


of 
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degree of moral certainty, 4 ſort adaptedito 
their oon particular foils and fitugtions,.. |, >... 

But it has been already obſexved, that va- 
rieties degenerate: the old favourite ſorts of 
this Diftri& were driven, until ſome. of the 


individual n barely ann their ſeed 
Again, 100 
Whoever 0 cloſely to che work 
of taking · up potatoes, muſt have obſerved 
the great inequality in the produftivencſe of 
individual plants. The difference in the pro- 
duce of adjoining roots, here no diſparity of 
soil can influence, will ſometimes be threc or 
? four. fold. Hence it is evident, that each 
vatiety has its sug-vARxIETIxSs 3 through 
whoſe means, it can hardly be doubted, the 
I parent veriety may be improveg, 00 its conti 
nuance be prolonged. Ae yitzg 502 
Thus the farmer has another mean a in. bis 
power of improving the quality and produc- 
tiveneſs of his potatoe crop, by 1MpRAVING 
| VARIETIES, or, in other words, SELECTING 
\$VB-VARIETIES, ſuperiorly adapted to bis foil 
and ſituation. 3 
Every attentive cultivator of this valuable 
ſogt muſt be acquainted with the wide diffe- 
E 4 rence 
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rence in neat profit between a fuil and even a 
midduing crop. The rent of land, the feed, 


and the labour are the ſame, whether the 


produce prove great or ſmall. How im- 
prudent, then, ta to propagate an unproductive 
Kind, when the means gf obtainiog «ya 
ductive one are fo eaſy. and obviqus. 
Conſiderable quatttities of. potateeg/care 
raiſed in the Diſſrict under ſurvey. Almaſt * 
&yery mad, let his farm be ever ſo ſmall, 
gultivates potatoes in the field; not in the 
grdinary methad practiſed in moſt Diſtricts 
of. tne kingdom; not with the ſpade, but 
a with the N a pract ce which has been 
followed invariably for near a century. I da 
not mean to ſpeak of it as a practice peculiar 
to Vorkſhire; : but, I belieye, there i is NO other 
county in which it is ſo prevalent. It chere. 
fore merits particular notice here. 6 


bil 1 gf Ir: will be neceſſary to conſider Fanny, 
wy - I. The Succeſſion ; ; 

HY 2. The Soil and Proceſs ; 

. The Manure and Proceſs; ; 

4 The Seed and Proceſs; 

5. Vegetating-Proceſs ; ; 


wi Haryeſt-Proceſs ; ; 


7: Markets; 
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7. Mackete; or Application of Producer; 
| b$3 The „ the Potatoe Crop on 
Soilsze 150 25h . is del 23. B68 

J. eee "a 9 practice 
of the country, potatoes are cultivated as 4 
follow crap for wheaz : the cleaneſt part of a 
ſtubple, or other ground, intended to be 
ſummer - fallowed for wheat, being fer apart 
for potatoes. They are ſeldom planted on 
| fear 5" the common predeceſſor of the pb- 
tatoo erop, in moſt other places. It is, ow 
ever, underſtood, here, that they do 'beſt 


upon . freþ land z. that is, land which hüt 
bt ot been t too long under the plow, MAT eie 


ol Q? 


2 801. and Tu rASR. F ormerly potatoes 
were confined to light friable looms : and the 
forts. which were cultivated in thoſe days | 
might require this reſtriction ; now they are 
grown in all foils; different varieties being 
found partial to different land. It is obſery- 
ed, however, that let the fort be eyer, ſo well 
adapted to the ſoil, heavy cold land ſeldom 
gives light well-flavoured Potatoes, . 8 
The ſoil is broke - up in winter or, ping 
dnd as: two or ter ge with the 


ploy 
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plow and harrow, as for turneps; getting it 
as ſine as the nature of an early ſpring-fallow 
will admit of, a 
III. Magus. Dung: generally 1 ſtrawy 
dung; which is ſet in heaps, upon or near 
the patch to be planted; previous to the 
ſeed-plowing. The See wor to thirty 
cartloads an acre, - 1.8 51 
IV. Sars and PLANTING. Formerly 3 it was 
the common practice of the Diſtrict to plant 
whole potatoes. In taking up potatoes, they 
were ſorted into large, ſmall, and ſets; 
which were of the middle ſize. ES 
At preſent, that practice is, I believe; en- 
nely laid aſide: it being now the cuſtom to 
cut potatoes into more than one ſet: name- 
ly, middle-fized ones into two, large ones in- 
to three or four; leaving the cuttings much 
Jarger than is done in moſt other. Diſtricts ; 
where cight or ten fingle-eyed ſets are fore: 
times cut out of one potatoe. 58 
The reaſon given for the uſe of Lar cur. 
TING3 is, that the young plants may acquirę 
t the outſet, a ſtrong vigorous habit, and 
hereby be enabled to throw out and main- 
Hin a ſufficient number of roots and branches. 


Ang 
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And the reaſon I have heard given for vfing 
large potatoes in' preference to ſmalicr ones 
is, that large ones are more likely to pro- 
duce large ones again.“ The reaſoning, in 
both caſes, appears to be good. 

The ſets being prepared, the ſeed-plowing 
is given. In this plowing the land is laid up 
in ridgelets, ſimilar to thoſe in which gar. 
deners leave the ſoil, in the operation called 
trenching, when it is not intended to be im- 
mediately cropped, The width of theſe ridge- 
lets depends on the judgement of the planter; 
from two and a half to three feet is the uſual 
width, | 4, 

This operation is performed with a com- 
mon plow, in the way in which rice-balking . 
(ſee Nor. Econ,) is uſually done; endea- 
youring to leave the bottoms of the drills 
raigbt, narrow, and clean. One ſtrong horſe, 
if the ſoil be light and fine, or two horſes, 

one before the other, if otherwiſe, is the beſt 
team for this work. Horſes abreaſt are apt 


to foul the drills. The uſual depth of the 

drills is that of the cultivated ſoil. 
In theſe drills the ſets are dropt, by wo- 
men or boys, at twelve to eighteen inches 
diſtance, 


bo roraToOts. 1 


diſtance, according to che judgement -of the 
farmer. If the quantity of land be given, 
and the number of ſets be indefinite, twelve 
 ibches may be a ſuſfcient diſtance ; but if, 
asis' generally the caſe here, the quantity of 
land be greater in proportion than the num- 
ber of ſets, the farther they are planted 
aſunder, the gteater will be the 54 in 
ptopertion to the plants, | 

- © While one party are planting, another are 
garrying on the dung, in ſcuttles ; either 
ſcattering i it regularly along the drifls, or ap- 
plying it partially to the plants 1 covering 
each ſet with its due portion of manure. This 
may appear to be a tedious buſineſs; it cer- 
tainly is a dirty one: but not ſo. tedious as - 
inexperience may ſuggeſt. If the loads be | 
broken into three or four heaps, and theſe be 
diſtributed conveniently, five or ſix women 
wilt Plant and cover an acre a day in this 
manner, | | 


The plow cloſes the buſineſs of tatig 15 
the ridges are either returned upon the plants 
and dung, with a common plow, or ate ſplit 
with a double - mould: hoard plow 4 in either 
Dunn caſe, 


"To | YORKSHIRE. | "M 
caſey railing the foil into Ggpilar ridges over | 


the drills of | potatoes, : Sp © r armed 

V. V E GEFATING-PROCESS, - As ſaon a5 the: 
young plants make their appearance, the land 
is harrowed leogthway of the ridges j to tear 
up. the ſeed-weeds, which gtbw upon their 
crowns, and to ſmother thoſe in the trenches: 
with the mould. In a ſhort time afterward. 
the plow, with the ſhare broad. and ſharp, is 
run through each interval, and the rows. 
eleantd with the hoe. In a few weeks more 
the intervals are again ſtirred with the plow, 
and the hand-hoing repeated, If leiſure and 
che depth of the foil will permit, a ſecond 
earthing may be given; and, when the plow 
and the hoe are no longer able to find admiſ. 
fon ainong the tops, hand- ei i, ot, 
ought to be, made uſe of. M 

By theſe means land may be as effectually 
cleaned from ſerd-weeds as by fallowing 3 7 


and no man, who has any regard fot his own 
intereſt; or for his chatacter as a farmer; 
would ever think of planting Fates in 4 
bed of couch and thiftles: | 
VI. Harvegr-process.' Formefly, Pota- 
toes were taken up with the Piep; endva⸗ 
Ws vouring 
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vouring to get the ſhare below the potatoes; 
and to overturn the ridges, - But without 
great care; many potatoes were cut in this 
operation, and many more unavoidably buried} 
ſo that picking again and again was neceſ- 
fary ; and; at 1. ſome Were left in the 
land. . MATE 
At giivſene; the prevailing practice is td 
Wa them up with common dung. forts: an 
operation. which is at onee effectual; and 
which is by nd means ſo tedious when pota : 
does are grown in ridges; as when, in the ordi- 
nary way; the entire ground is to be dug over. 
In ridges, the roots are diſtinct, and are eaſily 
laid bare; being open on three fides; with 
free vent for the mould; The fork being 
forced down behind them, the whole nidus 
are at once expoſed. 
The way of preſerving FLAY here, has 
been either to bury them in deep pits withiri 
the ground; or to houſe them in a barn or 
other out- building, guarding them on every 
fide with ſtraw; The dangers to be guarded 
1 are frofs and wetneſs. | 
At preſent (the evil effects of deep pits 
having been diſcovered) the growing practice 


ſeems 
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ſeems to be that of laying - them in long 
ridge-like heaps upon the ſurface of arable 
ground, and covering them up with the 
ſurrounding. ſoil, ridged-up in a root-like 
form. 

A Lo ARCHED VAULT; running 1 
into the ſide of a hill (or the ſide of a pit 
or other hollow); with a deor at the end, 
level with the ground below; with à road 
over the top; and with one or more ſhooting 
holes, ſimilar td thoſe df coal vaults under 
the ſtreets of towns, would be an eligible re- 
ceptacle for potatoes. TOI Oy, Boats 

VII. Marxers and ApPLicarrION.' In this 
part of the Diſtrict, few potatoes go to mars 
tet, except for ſers in the ſpring. 

Nor is the application of potatoes to fatting 
lotk extenfive. In this Diſtrict swine are 
almoſt the only ſpecies to which they are «1 
plied. Some few may be given to cows. ' 

But in the bottom of the VALER or Yor; 
great quantities have of late years been ap- 
plied to the FATTING or caTTLE. They are, 
1 believe, invariably given to them raw; 


with alternate meals of bay or barley meal: 
51 
| the 


* 
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the method of fatting with potatoes being 

'  Hmniilar to that of fatting with rurneps. = 

The quantity of porat6es grown vupofi a 
- acre under the management abꝭve-deſeribed 
and their profitablenteſs as an article of fobd 
for catili l have not beten fortunate enougli 
to aſcertain with ſufficient accuracy: © 

VIII. Tat zrrrcr of POTATOES ON EAN. 
Various are the opinions of profeſſional mer 
vn this ſubject. One aſſerts that they ate 
great impoveriſbers of the foil; that they afe 
burtful to the torn, and ruinous 10 the graſty 
which ſuceeeds them. Another is clearly of 
opinion that, they are . to corny and #of 
enemies to graſs, 

The diſpute may, perhaps, be ſettled ſatiſ⸗ 
factorily in this manner. 

The potatoe contains, indiſputably, agreat 
quantity of nouriſhment ; and is therefore, 
perhaps, as indiſputably, a _ exhauſter of 
the ſoil, 

Bar the quantity of regetable nouriſhment 
carried off in the potatoe crop is not the only 
tauſe of exhauſtion : it is notorious to com- 
mon obſervation, that this crop leaves the 
ſoil in a fingularly friable fertile ſtate ; cauſing 
an 
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D eee <f he ci 2 
ceeds it. 8 

If, taking the advantage of this e 
MMibe ſoil, the huſbamdman keeps crapping it 
year after year irh carn 4 and, when it will 
no longer :anſwer this unreaſonable expecta- 


tions; lays. ir down-to graſs, —it is no won⸗- 


der chat ãt ſhould he unproductive: for hav- 
ing laviſhed dll its tiches on an wngrazeful 
ocou piet, it: is of courſe reduced to extreme 

On the contrary,. if, after a crop of pota- 
toes, well dunged for, onlj one vr two cropꝑs of 
corn be taken, and the land laid down to 
graſs, while yot in a. ſtute of fertility, the potatde 
crop is, to vulgar appearance at leaſt, friend - 
iy to che ctops which ſutceed. it. 

Hence it follows, that land which has heen 
.trapped with potatoes ſhould preſently aftet- 
wards be laid down. to graſs; or ſhould he 
timely repleniſhed with a quantity of manure 

mme _ of —_— are 
Jndergont. - 

5 a The value af 
ar crap, and: as an article 
r eee 
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CABBAGES for the ſame purpoſes, may be con- 
ſidered thus : 9 
| Potatoes are more nutritious ; and 5 in the 
opinion of thoſe who have uſed them, fat cattle 
much quicker thameither turneps or cabbages. 
- Poratoes, too, being ſecured from the ſeveri- 
ties of winter, are a more certain article of 
fatting than turneps or cabbages ; both of 
which ate liable to periſh under an alternacy 
of froſt and thaw; and the turnep, more 
particularly, is locked-up, or rendered diffi- 
eult to be come at, during a continuance of 
ſnow or froſt. Turneps and cabbages, if 
they out- weather the ſeverities of winter, oc- 
cupy the ſoil in the ſpring when it is wanted 
to be prepared fot the ſucceeding crop; while 
potatoes, if properly laid up, area food which 
may be continued without inconveniency un- 
til the cattle be finiſhed, or the graſs has ac- 
-quired th& nm bite for n them! in 
the field. ji 
On the other hand, potatoes are a diſagree- 
able crop to cultivate : the planting: is a te- 
dious dirty bufineſs; and taking them up, 
may be called the filthieſt work of huf- 
a ef ä in a wet autum: and ſtill 
iin E 2 more 


} 
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more eſpecially on a tender tenacious ſoil : 
while, upon weak thin land, the extraordinary 
quantity of manure which is requiſite, ren- 
ders them impractięable to be cultivated, on 
a large ſcale; in ordinary ſituations. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me evident, 
from the information I am at preſent in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, that the three crops under confider- 
ation are each of them ſuperiorly eligible 
when they are cultivated on the SOILS to 
which they are peculiarly and reſpeQtively 
adapted. 

A ſtrong | tenacious ſoil is equally unfit for 
potatoes and turneps, while it is fingularly 
adapted to CABBAGES, 

Light ſhallow unproduttive ſoilsareequally 
unfit for potatoes and cabbages ; ; while with 
good huſbandry TuRnees may be grown on 
them with advantage. 

Rich ſound deep ſandy loams are accept- 
able to the three, But the porAroꝝ appears 
to be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuperior properties, 
which render it at leaft an object of experi- 
ment in CLEAN RICH SOILS» 
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AVIFHIN the lift tuenty Yeats u költg- 
derable quantity of flax has been grown in 
the Vale, The richer parts of it-are not in 


adapted to this crop; but whether theſe 


parts are now gone over, or whether che re 
ſtrictions of lahdlords have checked the ſpirit 
of cultivation, the eultute of it is now exi- 
dently on the decline. | 

The flax-crop, however, being confined to 
a few individual Diſtricts, it may be proper 
to give a ſketch of its management in this, 
although it cannot here de called a flaple 


crop. 
1. Species. | © S of 9h 
2. Soil and Sucteffon Vit; af 8 50 
* Soil- /procefs, and Manuf,” A 
+: Seed-procels;” Aa ne 
5. Vegetating-proceſs, . Fi- ierbenrref 


6. Management of the. Crop. 


I 7. Markers, IF 
| I. Syxc 1s. 
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IL. Sexcits, We have only one srs el of 
gultiyated flax Ainum witatihmun— The var 
xigty cultivated here is the blue, blow, or ad: 
colopred flax—proyincially, © IA LINE.” 
H. Sort AD SUQcEsSION. Flax requires a 
rich dry. ſoil, A deep fat ſandy loam is per- 
baps the only ſoil on which it can be culti - 
vated with advantage. 


Orp GRASSLAND bearing this deſeription 
is conſidered as the propereſt matrix for line. 
It is not unfrequently, however, ſown on arable 
land; and when the foil is in heart, dry, 
friable, and free from — with good 
ſucceſs. 


III. SoiL-process and MANURE, The 2 
preceſs generally conſiſts of a ſingle Plot 
whether of ſward or of wheat-ſtubble, 


Io the latter caſe, hawever, it js moſtly bad 
management, If line be ſown on old corn- 
land, it ought in general to be purged from 

weeds, and rendered perfetily friably by a well- 
worked SUMMER FALLOW, 


Manure is, I believe, feldom, if ever, ſet 
on immediately for the line crop. 
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IV. Sgrp⸗ PROCESS, 1. The time Fo ſowing, 
May. 2. The preparation of the fail. Muck 
depends on the ſtate of the ſoil at the rime of 
ſowing, It ſhould neither be wet nor dry ; 
and the ſurface ought to be made as fine as 
that of a garden-bed. Not a clod the ſize of 
an egg ſhould be left unbroken. 3. Quan- 
tity of ſeed, two buſhels an acre. 4. Covering 
the ſeed.” Sometimes the ſurface is raked (after 
being firſt. harrowed) with garden or hay: 
rakes. If, at the ſame time, the clods and 
other obſtructions, which cquld not gafily be 
reduced, were drawn into the interfurrows, 
the operation would be ſtill more complete. 
A light hand- roller uſed between the final 
harrowing and the raking would aſſiſt much 
in this | intention, 


V. The VEGETATING - PROCESS depeyds 
chiefly on careful weeding ; an operation which 
ought to be performed with great ſerupulouſ 
neſs. Hence land which is ſown with flax 
ſhould be made as free from weeds as poſ- 
ſible ; otherwiſe the expence of weeding, 


or the injury to the crop, becomes conſi- 


| derable, 


If, through a drougbly ſcaſen, the plants 
come up in 7 creps z or if by any other ac- 


cident, 
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cident, or by miſmanagement, the plants be 
too tbin upon the ground, the co is irre- 
parably injured. a dh 3 
The nature of dux is ſuch, that where's it 
has room at the roar, or whenever it gets its 
head above the plants which ſurround it, it 
ſends out de- l ranches, and loſes in a great 
meaſure its «pward tendency, But its good- 
neſs as a crop depends on its running up with 
ane fingle talk from the root to the ſeed, At 
whatever height it ramiſies, there the length of, 
line terminates. The branches are inevitably. 
worked off in dreſſing ; and the ſtem itſelf, : 
unleſs it bear a due proportion to the bulk 
of the crop, is likewiſe worked out among 
the refuſe. : 
Hence the neceſſity of having an 8 05 
FULL, CROP. Clods before the ſowing, by 
making the ſeeds glance in falling, prevent 
the ſurface. from being evenly ſeeded ; and 
thoſe which remain when the ſeeds are in the 
ground, prevent them from rifing regularly, 
The infant plants, unable to pierce the clod, 
form themſelves in a circle round it, leavi 
a vacancy in the center favourable to their 
early ramification. 1 
F 4 This 


1 r A*. 


* 


This being the — the phutit; a. ſecond 
cm- ap ſeldom riſes to profit; for being 
DE overgrown by the ſpreading: plants of the 

aa firſt crop, it remains weak, ſhort, and wader- 


ling, and, at pulling· time, i is left ftanding to 
rot upon the land. ban ee. 
Hime the entire crop is frequently ſpoiled. 
Nor is droughe the only enemy of flax ; it 
i liable to injury from ſpring frets; and i iy 
ſometimes attacked, even when it is got five 
or fix inches high, by 2 ſmall white Au; 
ftripping off the leaves to the top, which 
pending down with their weight, they will 
_ ſometimes draw into the ground; thus in 
part checking, and in part deſtroying the 
plants, 
| If at the time of weeding a picey of flax do 
not promife fair for à crop, it is always bad 
management to beſtaw further labour and ex- 
pence upon it. A crop « of turneps or rape will 
generally pay much better LOW * A crop 
of flax. | 
VI. MANAGEMENT or THE CROP. The 
time of barveſt in this climature is generally 
the latter end of July or the beginning of 
Ayguſt, If the crop be intended for line of 
FE, the 


| the firſt quality, the time of pulling is when 
tho ſeeds. are fulty formed, but not yer vipe. 
If the ſnd do fufforod to mature, the quality 
of the flux is lowered; the filaments are 
harſh, and the cloth made from them will 
not take. a good colour in whitening, 

The © pulling” is done by taking the full- 
ſized plants near the top- and drawing them 
up, ot rather breaking them off by the roots. 
One hand is ufod in pulling, while the other 
is employed in receiving the handfuls, until 
as much is collected as both kands can graſp. 
Some ſhort underling plants are then ga- 
| there for a band, and thus a ſheaflet is 

formed. 

Theſe ſheaflets are eollected into heaps, 
and immediately taken to the watering-pit, in 
which they are completely immerged ; firſt 
by treading, and afterwards by loading them 
with fods or ether heavy materials, 

The immerſien is, of ought to be, care. 
fully attended to; for that which happens tq 
de expoſed aboye the furface of f the water is 
materially injured. 

The © ſteeping” is continued a longer or 
ahr time, 3 to the weather and 


ether 
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other circumſtances, --It 3 to lie i it : 
be ſufficiently tendered without being rotten; 
but to catch this ſtate requires a nicety of 
judgement, which can be learnt from long 
practice only. It generally lies about ten 
days in ſteep; ſometimes a fortnight. 

From the „ line- pit“ it is carried to the 

& rating - ground; -a piece of unbroken: 
aftergraſs, where the ſheaflets are untied; ang 
the flax ſpread thin upon the graſs. - It is 
calculated that a full crop ought to cover as 
much ground as it grew upon. Here it lies 
until it be ſufficiently © rated ;** namely, 
until the more woadlike ſubſtance of the 
ſtems will ſeparate freely from the filaments ar 
flaxen fihres, while theſe remain yet untainted; 
therefore the length of time of rating, like 
that of ſteeping, depends much on the wea- 
ther, and can be aſcertained only by the daily 
obſervation of a perſon whoſe judgment has 

been matured by long experience. | 
If when it reaches this ſtate, the weather be 
ſuch that it will not dry as it lies upon the 
graſs, it is ſet upon its butts in parcels re- 
ſemblidg ſugar-loaves, or large untied gaits. 
When dry, it is laid up in a barn or other 
a Cons 
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convenient place to be ſwingled, * whey 
leiſure: and conveniency will permit. 
The wingling® — (and, generally, the 
te ſteeping” and the f ratingꝰ) is done by 
men who make à buſineſs of it, travelling 
from place ta place wherever Lax! is under 
cultivation. * | 
The proceſs of cwingtiog' is that of tere | 
rating the woody ſubſtance from the. fila- 
ments. Id effect this, the rough ſtubborn 
ſtems are mangled in a * break;“ an inſtru- 
ment which breaks the brittle ſubſtance of 
the ſtem—-provincially, the ?“ bun! — into 
fragments, without ſeparating them from the 
filaments. The ſeparation is effected by beat- 
ing, or rather bewing the mangled ftems 
againſt a“ ſwingling ſtock” —(an upright 
{tout board or ſlab) with a“ ſwingle-hand”. 
Sor wooden broad- axe; the ſwingler from̃ 
time to time drawing out the tow or ſhort 
broken filaments, by means of a “ foot- 
heckle”—{reſembling. the toals of the flax» 
dreſſers) ; and thus uſing alternately the, 
{wingle-hand and the heckle, proceeds until 
the line be rendered fit for the flax- dreſſer; ; 


namely, until the principal part of the frag- 
ments 
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ments—provincially, “ thivg? or ſhivers,» 
and the prineipal part of the tom ar ſhort ſila- 
ments, be extricated ; . __Y 
WP into buadles far ſale. (4.3087 

be ſwingling is done by the — at a 

price pagpartioned- ta the length and ftub- 

bornneſs of the crop. Flax which is ſhort or 
tough requires much more labour than that 
which is longer, or from which che ſhivers 
Part freely, From gighteenpence.to two ſhil- 
lings a ſtone, with board and lodging, is 
givep for ſwipgling : about twentypence is 
the common Price, The wark. ts my lay 
borious. 4 

VII. Marngerts. zA ſmall — 
of coarſe linen heing carried on in the 
Vale, a market is always at hand, The price 
of rough flax varicy with foreign markets 
and its jntrinfic quality. Seven to eight fhilx 
lings a-ſtone (of fourteen pounds) may, I be. 
lieve, be conſidered as a medium price, 
From thirty to forty ſtones, an acre a mid: 
Gling crop. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. From this ſketch 
of the culture and management of flax it ap- 
pears, that the goodneſs of the crop depends 

in 
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in ame thiedfure Upon its legrh ; nd this 
upon irs evennry/5 and <lafencfo upon the ground. 
The'ifternshoull be toll, flraight; and. fender. 
Three feet high is u good tength of ſtens 


and the 'thicknefs df à erow's-quill a gol 
thickneſs. : A fine ſtalk affords more line and 


fewer ſhivers than a thick one does. A tall, 
phickſet crop is therefore deſirable. | 
But, unlefs the LAN EE GD a7hick crop 
cannobattaitra fufflolent engthof ſtem. Henee 
the folly of ſowing flax on land which is unfte 
for it. = 
Nevertheleſs, with a'SU!TABLE SOFL, a A. 
ciency of fetd, eveniy diſtributed, and a. favouruble 
feaſon, flax may turn out à very profitable 
crop. | 
The flax crop. however, bas its ARYA: N- 


. 


nerilty believed. to be a great exhiuſter of the 
ſoil, eſpecially When its ſeed is fuſfered to 


mature *. 
Its 


5 In this caſe, the ſheaflets are ſet up in ſtooks in the 
geld, and, when dry, ate carried to the barn, thraſhen, 
rated, fent to the watering-pit, and treated 4s prime 
flux. 
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Its cultivation therefore ought to be con- 
fined to RIcH GRASSLAND Disrxicrs, where 
harveſt is a ſecondary object, and where its 
exhauſtion may be rather favourable than 
hurtful to ſucceeding arable crops, by checking 
the too great rankneſs of rich freſh-btoken 
ground. 

It is alſo evident from the aden ſketch; 
that rauch judgement is requiſite to the right- 
ordering of flax: No man, therefore, ought 
to attempt its cultivation on a large ſcale 
until he has himſelf ſtudied the various pro- 
cefſes maturely, in a Diſtrict where 1 it is cul- 
tivated, or has. procured from ſuch a country 
a perſon who is enured to them by long 
practice. 

But no prudent man will put himſelf to 
either of theſe inconveniencies before he has 
tried, by ſmall ExpkRINMENTs, whether his 
so1L be ſufficiently AFFECTED BY FLAX, to 
enſure, under proper management and a good 
ſeaſon, a moral certainty of a c OP. 
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SOME YEARS ago (mottly in the year 
1782) large patches of tobacco, together 
amounting to ſeveral acres, were grown in 
Me this Vale : and in the Vale of York a ſtill 
greater quantity was cultivated. | 


In this Diſtrict it did not excite the notice 
of legal authority: in the richer parts of the 
Vale, where the greateſt quantity was raiſed, 
it was cured and manufactured by a man who 
had formerly been employed upon the to- 
| bacco-plantations i in America; and who not 
only cured it properly, but gave it the proper 
cut, and finally prepared it for the pipe. 


But in the Vale of York; the cultivators 
of it met with leſs favourable circumſtances. 
Their tobacco was publicly burnt, and them- 
ſelves ſeverely ined and imprifoned. Penal- 


ties, 
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ties, it was ſaid; were laid ts the amount of 
thirty thouſand pounds *. 

This was enough to put A ftop.to the il. 
legal cultivation of tbbacco. But, perhaps 
rather unfortunately, it has likewiſe put a 
ſtop to the cultivatiq; of that limited quantity 

: which the lam allows to be planted for the 

purpoſes bf < phyſie ang chirurgy. . 3 
Tho quantity of land allowed to be uli 

vated for theſe purpidſes is; I believe; nas 

A Rob, which is fomewhat more than FTE en 

SQUARE YARDS of ground; a patch of ground 

'Tufficient, under proper management, to raſſe 

tobacco. enough for all the mefical purpoſes 

of à farm houfe; in which it ĩs, on many oc- 
tafions; uſeful. In eutageous diſerdlers of 

tattle and (ſheep, it is univerſally applied. 
vin therefore juſt mention fuch circum- 
ſtances tẽſpecting its cultivation in tliis neigh- 
bourhood as J collected in the autumn of 
1 78 2. I Had not an opportunity of ſeeing the 

plants on the ground. 

The srpgeits was probably Nicorfax & 
tuſtica, the Exclisn rog Acco; fo called 
from 


7 


4 The penalty, 1 believe, is rol. a rod, or 1600l. 
All acres 
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from the circumſtance of its being the firſt 
ſpecies cultivated in England. 

The ſeeds were procured at the ſeed-· ſhops, 
and handed about from one cultivator to 
another. | 


The ſced- bed as rich and fine as poſſible. 
The time of ſowing as ſoon as the wea- 
ther became warm enough to make it ve- 
getate : perhaps in April. 

When the ſeedling plants were ſtrong 
enough to bear removing, they were 7ranſ- 
Planted from the ſeed-bed to the patch on 
which they were intended to ſtand. « 

In the practice of one, they were planted 
out in the quincunx manner, a foot aſunder : 
in that of another, in rows two feet apart, 
and one foot aſunder in the rows. 

In both caſes, they were carefully hoed, and 
kept free from weeds during the ſummer. 

In autumn, when the flowers began to drop 
off, they were cut and dried in the ſhade. 

When dry, the leaves were picked off, and 
preſſed down cloſe, in caſks or other veſſels. 

The ſpring of 1782 being late, the plants 
did not, upon weak ſoils, reach maturity be- 
fore the froſts began to ſet in. Hence a rich 

Vol. II. G forcing 
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forcing ſoil ſeems to be neceſſary to the cul- 
ture of tobacco in this climate. 

The vegetation, however, may be greatly 
forwarded by forcing the ſeedling plants in a 
hot-bed, and tranſplanting them out as is ſoon 
as the froſts of ſpring are over, 


11. 
CULTIVATED GRASSES, 


THE SPECIES of graſſes, —or more pro- 
perly HeRBs,—cultivated in this Diſtrict for 
the pur poſes of hay and paſturage are, 

Clover tri folium pratenſe—red clover *. 
White clover—irifolium repens —Wwhite clo- 
ver Þ. 
Tretoil—zrifolium azrarium—hop-clover. 
Tretoil—trifolium procumbens—trefoil. 
Ryc-grals—lolium N -en. 3 
Hay- 


* RED cLovER; a cultivated variety of the MEADow 
TREFOIL. See Nat, Grasss. 
+ Wirz CLOVER ; a cultivated variety. of | the 
CREEPING TREFULL, . 


 Hay-ſeeds—bolcus lanatus. 

Rib-graſs—plantago lanceolatus. 

Cinquefoil—hedy/ſarumonobrychis--ſaintfoin, 
| Theſe ſpecies are cultivated ſeparately or 
miſcellaneouſly, as ſoils and cireutnſtances 
point out. The purAT1ON of the intended 
ley is the firſt thing confidered ; therefore the 
principal divifion of the ſubject is into 

1. Temporary leys; 
2. Perennial leys, 

1. TeMyokary Leys. The anal ley, 
which is now common in moſt parts of the 
kingdom, and the biennial ley, which is pre- 
valent in Norfolk, are almoſt equally ſtran- 
gers in this Diſtrict, 

Fallowing for wheat is ſtill a common 
practice here. Clover ſtubbles are ſeldom 
uſed as matrices for that crop. An ill- 
grounded notion prevails that wheat after 
clover breeds quicks ! 


If land be ſtocked with couch when the 
clover is ſown, the ſucceeding wheat-crop, 
no doubt, by occupying the ſoil ſo long with 
only a fingle plowing, increaſes the quan- 
tity, There is no worſe management than 
fowing wheat on a foul cloyer ley ; but this 

G 2 is 
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is no argument againſt annual leys. If the 
land be clean when the clover-ſeed is ſown, 
it will as ſoon breed ſugar-canes as quicks. 

In a graſsland country, however, clover 
leys are leſs. wanted than tillage ; and in the 
cooler, better-ſoiled parts of the Vale they 
may, perhaps without much impropriety, be 
diſpenſed with, But on the drier thin-ſoiled 
lands which lie upon the marginal heights, 
temporary leys would be found far preferable 
to the unproductive “ meadows”? which now 
occupy a confiderable part of their ſurface. 
The Norfolk ſyſtem of huſbandry appears to 
me to be ſingularly well adapted to the lands 
of the “high towns; the more productive 
parts of which ought not, in my opinion, to 
be permitted to bear more than two crops of 
corn, nor two crops of graſs, ſucceſſively. 

II. PERENNIAL LEvs. Formerly, in this as 
in other Diſtricts, arable land was laid to graſs 
by the mere ceſſation of plowing. When 
land refuſed to produce corn any longer, it 
Was permitted to. he down to reſt; or, in 
other words, to lie waſte. . For ſeveral years 
it produced nothing but weeds; and theſe, 
of courſc, of the leaneſt kind, The wild 


birds 
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birds were its only occupiers, Art length, 
however, the graſſes, by ſome myſterious 
proceſs of nature, would begin to make their 
appearance. But their progreſs was flow : it | 
was twenty years, perhaps, before a full crop 
pf them was produced, | 

Before the cultivation of graſſes was known 
in the Iſland, ſuch barbarous management 
was excuſable ; but how this and other coun- 
ties could continue it more than half a cen- 
tury after the cultivation of them was fully 
eſtabliſhed in a neighbouring county (Nor- 
folk), is a matter of ſome aſtoniſhment. 
Thirty years ago the cultivated graſſes were 
ſtrangers in the Vale, The production of 
perennial leys was left wholly to nature; and 
even yet there are ſome fe indiyiduals wha 
remain bigots to Nature's practice. 


It is, no doubt, a fact as notorious as it is 
intereſting, that all the charming old graſs- 
lands with which this neighbourhood at pre- 
ſent abounds is of NAaTure's LEYING. For 
richneſs and variety of herbage (as will ap- 
pear in the next ſection) it is no where, per- 
haps, exceeded. It is alſo notorious that 
there has been, very little, if any, well-her- 

G 3 baged 
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baged meadow produced in this Diſtrict 
through the means of arirficial graſſes. 

Striking, however, as theſe facts may be, 
they only afford matter of argument, do not 
bring proof, againſt the cvLTIvaTION of 
PERENNIAL LEYS. 

If a ſoil already exhauſted by corn crops, and 
foul through a want of tillage, be rendered till 
fouler by having the ſeeds of weeds, under the 
| denomination of“ hay-ſceds,” ſown over it; 
and if, added to this, the weedy crop, which 
ſuch management muſt neceſſarily afford, be 
mown year after year and the produce carried 
off, it is no wonder that the ſward, inſtead of 
improving by age, ſhould annually go off, 
and that the ſoil ſhould at length require t 
be given up again to the plow, 


On the contrary, if a ſoil, naturally ſuited 
to graſs, in gcod heart, and thoroughly 
cleanſed, be ſawn with the ſeeds of herbage 
ſuitable to its nature, and free from the ſeeds 
of weeds, and if for a few years the young 
ley be paſtured in the ſpring, and the weeds 
and broken graſs be ſwept down with the 
ſithe after ane a well-herbaged dur. - 

able 
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able ley may, on a certainty, be produced, 
and this without one year's crop being loft. 
The pur aT1OwN of good herbage, however, 
depends much on the nature of the $011, and 
much alſo on the fate in which it has been, 
kept. Land which has been kept in TILLAGE 
for centuries is peculiarly affected by the 
graſſes, which, under ſuch circumſtances, 
will flouriſh for a length of time, even on 
ſoils which are not peculiarly adapted to 
them. Some of the graſslands of this neigh- 
bourhood are now growing toward a century 
old; yet notwithſtanding they are generally 
mown year after year without intermiſſion, 
they are ſtill in a flouriſhing ſtate: not, how- 
ever, I apprehend, entirely owing to the me- ; 
thod in which they were leyed, butto the land 
having previouſly been long in TILLAGE, 
Nevertheleſs, I am of opinion, that the 
variety and cloſeneſs of the herbage under 
notice ariſes, in ſome meaſure, from the 
METHOD OF LEYING, But taking this for 
granted, and admitting that the produce is EF 
ſomewhat improved or increaſed by an end- 
leſs variety and an extreme cloſeneſs of 
herbage, no man, without the pale of dotage, 
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can conſider this advantage as a full compen- 
ſation for the loſs of at leaſt ten years crops. 

Of late years, the art of leying land to graſs 
has, in this Diſtrict, made rapid ſtrides to- 
ward perfection. 

In the Cnoice or HERBAOE, Wu buſ; 
bandmen are guided by the nature of the ſcil 
to be ſwarded. On the ſouthern height a 
calcareous ſoil, SAINTFOIN, is cultivated as a 
perennial ley, In the Vale, where the ſoils 
are non-calcareous, a MIXTURE of graſſes arg 
\ cultivated for that purpoſe. | 

| Formerly, © HAv-sEPDS““ were in high 
eſtimation, and they have [till ſome few advo. 
cates left, They conſiſt either of a collection 
of graſſes and weeds as collected from the 
hay-loft, or a leſs foul ſelection of the 
MEADOW SOFT GRASS, Which is cultivated 
ſeparately, and thraſhed as corn for its ſeeds. 

But this is far from being an eligible graſs 
for cultivation, and is now entirely exploded 
by judicious huſbandmen ; 3 among whom 
RYE-GRASS has at length grown into due eſti- 
mation; and has very properly ſupplanted in 
their eſtcem the whole tribe of hay-ſeeds “. 

Ryx- 

»The growers of the ſeeds of the ſoft graſs are the 


only perſons who have profited by its cultivation, 
Eighty buſhels an acre have been produced. 
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RYE-OR Ass, nevertheleſs, has ſtill its ene- 
mies. But they are either men who are unac- 
quainted with i it, or who have been unfortu; 
nate in their experience. 

If the ſeeds be foul (as is top generally the 
caſe) the herbage will of cqurſe be of a bad 
quality, If it be ſuffered to run up in the 
ſpring, before ſtock be turned upon it, much 
of it will no doubt be left uneaten. If ſuf- 
fered to ſtand too long before it be mown, 
its hay will of courſe be ordinary. Under 
bad management even the wheat crop is un- 
profitable. But will any man bring this as 
an argument againſt the intrinfic quality of 
wheat; or againſt its being proper to be cul. 
tivated in ſoils and fituations to which it is 
adapted? | 

The ſeeds of rye-graſs ſhould be winnow- 
ed, and freed from the ſeeds of weeds, with 
the ſame ſcrupulouſneſs that is beſtowed on 
the ſeed of wheat or other grain, 

If rye-graſs be intended for paSTURAGE, 
it ought to be broken as early in ſpring as the 
land will bear ſtock ; which ought to be ſo 
Proportioned, that it never can get above a 
Moderate bite, 

If 
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If it be ſhut up for nay, it ought to be 
mon as ſoon as the ſeed-ſtems are fully 
formed; before tbe flowers come out. 

If it be intended for sEED, it ought to 


ſtand until the flowers be fully blown. But 
it muſt not be expected, in this caſe, that the 


firaw will prove hay. Who ever expected hay 
from oats or barley, which flood is mature the 
feed ? 

As a ſpring food, RYE-GRASS 15 indiſputa- 
bly preferable to every other graſs; and in 

tumn it renews its nutritious bite. This 
property, added to its productiveneſs, and 
to the facility with which its ſeeds may be 
collected in quantity, give it a,decided pre- 
eminence to every other blade-graſs at pre- 
ſent known in theſe kingdoms, 

But rye-graſs, like other early graſſes, re. 
mains in a great meaſure unproductive du- 
ring the ſummer months, This renders it 
improper to be ſown alone, for PaSTURAGE. 

WrrTE CLOVER, the TREFOILS, or other 
fummer berbage, is requifite to be cultivated 
with it. 

All perhaps that is wanted in addition to 
theſe, in order to render the bufineſs of cul. 
Bvating perennial leys as nearly perfect as 

common 
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common practice may require, is one or more 
SUMMER BLADE-GRASSES of a nutritious qua- 
lity and productive growth, and whoſe ſeeds 
may be eaſily collected, ſeparately, from the 
ſeeds of weeds. 

The MEA DOW FESCUE (FESTUCA elatior ) 
is moſt likely to anſwer the purpoſe. 

The MEA DOW PoE (POA pratenſis) has ſome. 
properties which recommend it ſtrongly ; 
but its ſeeds are not eafily ſeparable. Never- 
thelefs, it might be worth ſome pains to cul- 
tivate this graſs. It is ſtrictly a ſummer- 
graſs, It blows ſufficiently late, and bears 
drought with uncommon hardineſs. I have 
ſeen it flouriſh on a wall throughout ſummer, 
And during the drought of 1786, Mr. Cur- 
tis's garden afforded a ſtriking inſtance of its 
nature in this reſpect: it remained green, and 
in growth, while its neighbours were moſt 
of them ſcorched up with drought, 

This Diſtri&t has adopted the narrow- 
LEAVED PLANTAIN as a ſummer graſs. As 
an article of paſturage for cattle and ſheep, it 
is in high eſteem : it is not, however, well- 
affected by horſes ; and as an article of bay it 
is detrimental to the crop; retaining its ſap, 
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an unuſual length of time; and when fully 
dry falls into a ſmall compaſs; or is broken 
into fragments, and left behind jn the field, 


An advantage of this graſs is, that its ſeeds 
may be eafily procured in an unadulterated 


ſtate, A ſmall proportion of it may be eli- 
gible: it has now ſtood the teſt of twenty 


years eſtabliſhed practice, and ſeems to be 


ſtill in good eſtimation, even among obſer- 
vant huſbandmen, 

THE MIXTURE OF SEEDS for a perennial 
ley yaries in this Diſtrict with the ſpirit and 
judgement of the occupier, Some make 
choice of the cheapeſt, and imagine a ſmall 
quantity to be ſufficient ; while others chooſe 
thoſe which are moſt ſuitable to their reſpec- 
tive ſoils, and think they cannot throw on too 


many. 


The moſt promiſing young perennial | ley 
which I bave ſeen in the Vale, and which is 
in the occupation of one of the largeſt and 
beſt farmers in it, was ſeeded with the fol- 
lowing ſeeds and proportions an acre : name- 
ly, fourteen pounds of WITH CLOVER ; and 
fourteen pounds of RED CLOVER, TREFOIL, 
R1R+ 
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R18-GR ASS, and RYE-GRASS, mixed in equal 
proportion of weight. | 

But the more general mixture is fourteen 
pounds of RED CLOVER, WHITE CLOVER, TRE- 
FOIL and RIB-GRASS mixed in equal quanti- 
ties; with a buſhel or two of ryYE-crass 
ſown ſeparately. 

This, however, is ari unneceffary quantity 
of RYE-GRASS; a gallon to a peck an acre of 
elean winnowed ſeed appears in the above in- 
ftance, as well as in the Norfolk practice, to 
be abundantly ſufficient. | 

The AFTER-MANAGEMENT of perennial 
teys is, in the ordinary practice of this Diſ- 
trict as it is in that of moſt other places, ex- 
tremely injudicious. 

Letting the land lie eight or ten years in 
worſe than a ſtate of waſte is very little wider 
from the line of right management than 
mowing a young perennial ley every year, 
and carrying off the produce. They are 
two extremes which ought to be equally 
avoided. One of them is giving up preſent 
profit, entirely, for future advantage : the 
other, regardleſs of future advantage, is 
graſping at preſent profit, 

| In 
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In tenants at will; without confidence in 
their landlords; there may be ſome excuſe 
for ſuch management; But they are not; 
perhaps, aware that by ſuch conduct 
they are deſtroying that confidence. which 
landlords ought to have in their tenants : 
thereby militating againſt themſelves and 
their profeſſion. | 

Landed gentlemen in general ate tenacious 
bf their old graſsland : and with good rea- 
for : even though it might, for a time, be 


worth thrice the value in a ſtate of aration. 


An inſtance occurs in this neighbourhood; 
in Which a piece of old grafsland broken up to 
arable has thrown out its purchaſe- value, as 
gtaſsland at the time of breaking up, in the 
firſt three crops; 

All ſward, unleſs the ſoil be fingularly 
good, the management extraordinary, and the 


manurings frequent, will in time become un- 


productive. Even the ſward of well. ſoiled 
commons, off which no produce has been 
taken, is, when incloſed, found weak and un- 

profitable. 
Nevertheleſs, it may be more - prudent i in 
men of landed eſtates to hand down their old 
graſsland 


11. Fonsi 5 
graſsland to their ſucceſſors in the ſtate in 
which it is, than to permit it to be broken 
up and reduced, by improper treatment, to a 
ſtate ſtill leſs valuable. And were there no 
means of avoiding the evils of improper ma- 
nagement in tenants, landlords would be 
fully warranted in a rigid refufal of their 
requeſts to break up old graſslands, thought 
vyproductire and unprofitable; 

But, in the management of an eſtate, 6k ass- 

LAND and HEDGES ſtand in nearly the ſame 
predicament. It is the tenant's intereſt to 
injure them ; and the landlord's bufineſs, of 
courſe, to look to their preſervation. 
If on a farm, already in due proportion as to 
GRASSLAND and ARABLE, the tenant requeſt 
to break up a piece of unproductive ſward, it 
is a duty which the landlord owes to the 
community at large, to grant his requeſt. 
But it is, at the ſame time, a duty which he 
owes to himſelf and his ſucceſſor, to oblige 
him to lay down an equivalent of arable land 
to graſs, 

Not, however, a piece which has been ex- 
hauſted and rendered foul by a ſueceſſion of 
corn crops; but one which is in heart, and 


Ras 
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has been duly cleaned by a whole year's fal- 
tw. Not, however, by ſowing it with foul 
ſeeds, or an improper aſſortment; but 
(where due confidence cannot be placed in 
the tenant). with clean ſeeds furniſhed by the 
landlord at the tenant's expence. 
The after-management calls equally aloud 
for the landlord's attention. If he volunta- 
rily ſuffer it to be eaten with ſheep, or ta be 
poached with other ſtock; the firſt winter; if 
he ſuffer the tender bottom graſſes to be 
ſmothered in their infant ſtate by the taller 
herbage running up for hay, or the ſoil to be 
exhauſted by carrying off a crop during the 
| firſt three years; or if he permit it, under or- 
dinary circumſtances, to be afterwards.mown 
(except ſweeping off the weeds and broken 
graſs after Midſummer) oftener than every 
ſecond year ;—he is doing injuſtice to him- 


ſelf and the community: 

It muſt be underſtood, however, that the 
management here recommended is applicable 
only to perennial lays of twenty, fifty, or 4 
greater number of years: not to temporary 
leys of one, two, or even five or fix years. 


In this caſe, herbage becomes an ARABLE 
CROP, 


of COLE FRIWE > of 
CROP," and calls for no other attention than | 
that which the ordinary management of an 
eftate requires; | 
SAINTFOIN LEY. This | is a perennial ley ; 
in the making of which both landlord and 
tenant are generally intereſted. - . 
The Diſtrict under ſurvey is fngolarly fa- 
vourable to the ſtudr of the cultute of ſaint- 
foin. In ſome parts of it, it is eultivated with 
great profit, In others its culture has been 
repeatedly attempted without ſucceſs, 
The fineſt ſaintfoin I have ſeen grows in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Maio; 
Three tons of hay an acre are ſaid to have 
been cut. I have ſeen crops, which, to ap- 
pearance, would not afford leſs. 
The /e# a dry calcareous loam, from ten to 
twenty inches deep: The ſubſoil a marly 
rubble, from two to three feet deep; lying 
on an unfathomed rock of ſoft limeſtone; 
(See Art. Manxuse;) 
One hundred grains of the cultivated ur- 
face ſoil of . Peaſy Hill” affords twenty-five 
grains of calcareous matter; 
One hundred grains of the earthy part of 
the ſalſoil; among which the plants of ſaint- 
Vor H foin, 
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foin, in all probability, principally feed ; con- 
tain fifty-nine grains of calcareous earth *. -, 
The analyſis of the rock appears in Vol. I. 
page 336. 
About Bao rox, in the north-eaſt quar- 
ter of the Vale, good ſaintfoin is grown; 


but, I believe, in no way comparable with 


that of Malton. | 

The /eil, alightiſh loam ; pretty turnep and 
barley land; varying in depth. 

The ſubſoil, 4 calcareous loam z mixt 
with limeſtoge or with redſtone gravel ; 
and lying on a limeſtone, or on a redſtone 


rock. In either caſe, creed is productive 


* 


elt has been conceived that ſaintfoin feeds on the 
ſtones themſelves; not on the ſoil which is mixt among 
them, or which covers. them; and this has ſerved to ac- 
count for the ſuperiority of the ſaintfoin of Malton. 
But it ſeems much better adapted to the nature of plants 
to feed among ſoil, than in ſtones ; eſpecially when the 
ſoil is of a nature ſimilar to that of the ſtones which mix 
among it. The lower part of the ſubſoil, which forms 
the upper part of the rock, is compoſed of ſmall ſtones 
mixed with an effloreſcent mould, formeqͥ he inter- 
ftices of the ſtones, which mould is aloft g Folly calza;- 

r:0us; fo thut the plants in this caſe ſufficiency 
of calcareous matter to paſture among Without feeding 


upon the ſtongs; which, though ſoft, cr ne, . 


cue be ſaid to be porous. 
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of ſaintfoin; in proportion, it is ſaid, to 
the depth of the ſoil ; that is, the depth be- 
tween the ſurface of the ſoil and the rock ; 
laſting twenty years, more or leſs, according 
to the depth of the land, N 

One hundred grains of the natural ſoil 
(taken-from the fide of the lane between 
Brompton and Sawdon) yields three grains of 
calcareous matter, - 

One hundred grains of the ſubſoil of an ad- 
Joining incloſure, taken from the top of a 
looſe mixt-ſtone rock, at about eighteen 
inches deep, affords fourteen grains of cal- 
careous earth. | 


The limeſtone is of a nature between that of 
Malton and that of Pickering (See Art. 
Mawokzg), namely, a granate of a middle 
quality as to hardneſs, | 


The redſtone is of a fingular nature; being 
intermixed with calcareous granules, exactly 
similar to thoſe of the ſofteſt of the Malton _ 

limeſtone. One hundred grains of this red- 
ſtone, collected among the ſoil above analized, 
yields thirteen grains of calcareous matter, 
The ftone in this caſe porous ; ſufficiently 

H 2 open 
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open for the fibrils of plants to inſinuate 
themſelves. 


In the neighbourhood of Pick ER ſaint- 
foin has been repeatedly tried ; but, I be- 
lieve, without one inſtance of tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, The plants, I underſtand, roſe very 
well from the ſecd; but never got up to a 
crop; and in a ſhort time diſappeared. 

On examining a piece of limeſtone land 
which was ſown with ſaintfoin, by my father, 
ſome fifty or ſixty years ago, I find, in one 
particular part of it, a few plants (till ſurviv- 
ing. | 
To aſcertain the nature of the paſturage 
which could give ſuch unuſual longevity to 
theſe plants (ſuppoſing them to be remains 
of the originally cultivated roots), I dug 
down by the fide of two plants which grew 
within a few inches of each other: one of 
them remarkably healthy, though not luxu- 
riant: the other, a declining plant; half of 
its top decayed, 


The roots truck downward, perpendicu- 
larly, and parallel to each other ; throwing. 
out a few flender ſide rootlets. 


Near 
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Near the ſurface they were accompanied 
with the roots of the burnet, and of the bur- 
net-roſe; neither of which reached more 
than two feet deep. 

At the depth of three feet the root of the 
decaying plant had rotted off ; having no- 
thing but the fibrils above left to ſupport ĩt. 

At four feet the vigorous plant reached 
the top of the rock; or rather, the looſe ſtones | 
which lie upon the rock, 

The fields of paſture of this plant were 
evident, The root was ſimply a thong, 
reaching from top to bottom ; tapering from 
the ſize of a reed to that of a crow-quill. The 
fibrils on the fide were merely hairlike; ex- 
cept at about two feet deep, where ſome 
threadlike rootlets were thrown out into a 
thin layer of ſomewhat paliſh- coloured clay; 
and except at about three feet and a half 
deep a fimilar ramification had been made in 
a fimilar but paler-coloured earth. At four 
feet a general ramification had taken place; 
the main. root there ſeparating into large 
branches; ftriking nearly horizontally ; not 
upon the top of a hard impenetrable rock 
(though upon a ſtone of about fix inches 

H 3 | aver) 
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over) but in a ſtratum of ſtill paler clay; 
ſome three or four inches thick: a proof 
that it had here met with a ſoil ſuitable 
to its nature; only one of its rootlets not 
| thicker than a ſtem of rye-graſs) having ate 
tempted to go lower. 2 
In teſting the ſeveral ſtrata, I find that the 
three ſeams of clay, alone, diſcover ſymptoms 
of calcareofity. Neither the top-ſoil ; nor 
any of the intervening ſtrata, appear to 
contain any thing of a calcareous nature 
except ſome fragments of hard limeſtone 
which mix more or leſs with the whole. 
: One hundred grains of the uppermoſt ſeam 
, of clay yield ſeven grains and a half of cal- 
careous matter : one hundred of the middle- | 
moſt, twenty-three and a half grains: one 
hundred of the loweſt ſtratum, the main field 
of paſturage, twenty-nine grains, 
. GENERAL OBsSzRVaTiONS. From the ſum 
of this evidence, and from every part of it, it 
appears, demonſtrably, that SAINTFOIN de: 
lights in CALCAREOUS EARTH. And we may 
almoſt infer, with equal certainty, that it will 
not flouriſh in a ſituation where both the ſoil 
and the ſubſtrata are deſtitute of calcareoſity. 
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In another part of the field laſt under no- 
tice, the rock riſes to within ten inches of the 
ſurface ; terminating in flat clean ſtones, 
without any admixture of mould or effloreſ- 
cent matter; and the ſoil perfectly uncalca- 
reous, Here not a leaf of ſaintfoin is to be 
ſeen. The plants, in all probability, did not 
ſurvive the firſt year, 

Much of the limeſtone land above Pick- 
ering is of a ſimilar nature: this accounts 
for the miſcarriages which have taken place, 

Nevertheleſs, the tops of ſome of the lime- 
ſtone - quarries (as the Caſtle Bank) termi- 
nate in looſe. ſtones mixt with grey, effloreſ- 
cent mould, and have fiſſures containing efflo- 
reſcent matter, which, I find, is purely calcare- 
ous. Among theſe ſaintfoin no doubt would 
flouriſh. There may be conſiderable patches 
of this land; and they appear to me to be 
well worth ſearching for. To throw away 
ſeed, and perhaps two or three years crops, 

merely on ſuppoſition, is highly imprudent. 
But a few hours, or-a few days, expended in 
the ſearch of a proper ſoil, might be time 
well employed. 


H 4 The 
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The great ADVANTAGE OF SAINTFOIN, and 
that which diſtinguiſhes it in a ſtrixing man- 
ner from all other crops, is that of its feeding 
principally below the feld of ordinary vegeta- 
tion: bringing up to the ſurface vegetable 
matter, which, without it, would for ever 
have lain uſeleſs to agriculture; and enrich- 
ing the cultivator with treaſures which, with- 
out its aſſiſtance, might as well have been 
fituated at the earth's center x. While he is 
annually reaping a crop of the moſt nutriti- 
ous herbage agriculture is at preſentacquaint- 
ed with, his ſoil, ſo far from being exhauſted, 
is in all probability gathering ſtrength to en- 
able it to throw out, in future, a ſucceſſion of 
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C arable crops : befides the additional advan- 
l tage arifing from the quantity of ' manure 

1 | which he has been extracting from the bowels 

1 of the earth, by twenty. or thirty crops of 

A ſaintfoin. 7 Jule | 


NATURAL 


On the Malton ſide of the Vale, it is aid, the roots 
of ſainifcin-have been traced to the depth of fourteen 
tcet, I have ſeen roots, which near the ſurface have 
been nearly as thick as an ordinary walking-cane, 
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NATURAL GRASSES, 


IN A DISTRICT where graſsland abounds; 

and where the ſoil varies from the coldeſt 
clay to the moſt fertile loam ; and from this 
to the moſt barren ſand in the bleakeſt ſitu- 
ation; the SPECIES OF GRASSLAND muſt be 
in ſome meaſure indefinite, 

But in the GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT, the 
intrinſic quality of the soll is leſs attended to 
than its tuation, with reſpect to dryneſs and 
moifture—warmth and coolneſs. 

In ibis quarter of the Vale, three SPECIES 
of graſsland are ſufficiently diſcriminable to 
merit ſeparate deſcriptions.: namely, 

1, Low-land Graſs; 
2. Middle-land Graſs ; 
3. Up-land Graſs. | 

I. Low-Laxp Grass. This is provin- 
cially called iNGLAND, or INGs,—a term 

ſynonimous 


1 
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ſynonimous with MEA DOw, as uſed in ſome 
Diſtricts ; or car, which is ſynonimous with 
MARSH QT FEN, and with the meadow of Nor- 
folk. 
While the Vale 1 in its open ſtate, the 

ix os were the only mowing lands it contained. 
In ordinary ſituations, all the land which lay 
out of the water's way was converted to ara- 
Ze or common- field land; or to common 
Paſture grounds, | 
The Ings are invariably s1TvaTED low; 
by the fides of rivers or rivulets ; generally 
lying flat, and ſubje& to be overflowed in 
times of floods. 
The soll of the Ingland is moſtly a firm 
tenacious clay, on a cold retentive ſubſoil. 
In ſome places the clay is covered with a ſtra- 
tum of black vegetable mould: generated, 
probably, by the overflowing of ſprings, 
while the land lay in a ſtate of nature, before 
common-ſhores and ditches were opened. 
The HeRBAaGE of the LOWLANDS or Pio- 
KERING conſiſts chiefly of the following 
plants; which I have endeavoured to place 
according to their frequency in the open Jugs, 
Which baye in all Probability been mown, 
without 
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without intermiſſion, during the laſt chou- 
ſand years. | = 
Many of the plants in. the lower part of 
the liſt may not grow in theſe old-mown 
grounds ; but are common on the ſame ſoil, 
and in a ſimilar ſituation, where the ground iy 
incloſed, and may have been paſtured, and im- 


proved by drain ng, Ac: but has never been 
Fiowed. 


Provincial,  _ Linnean. Engliſh, 
Pig - leaves, — anopordon acanthium, — cotton 
thiſtle. . 


Blue-caps,— ſcabioſa ſucciſa, -— meadaw ſca- 
bious. 
ſanguiſorba officinalis, —meadow burner. 
juncus arliculatus, — jointed ruſh. 
 Clock-ſeaves, — ſchenus nigricans, — black- 
headed bog-ruſh, 
cardamine pratenfis,,—common ladies. 
ſmock. 
betonica officinalis *, —betony. 
Henpenny, 


Bronx. This is a common article of herbage 
in the graſslands of this Diſtrict; abounding in almoſh 
every ſoil, and in every fituation, from the marſh ta 
the mountain. The term Hood Betony is ill applied 
do it; at leaſt in this diviſion of the Iſland. a 


, 
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Previdgial. TL.innean. . Engliſo. 
Henpenny,— rbinanthus criſta-galli;—yellow | 
rattle, | 
valeriana Jivica,—marſh Wag 


anemone nemoroſa,—wood anemone ! 
juncus campeſeris,—graſs-ruſh, 
Crakefeet,—orches,—orchiſes, _ 


Segs,—carices,—ſedges. 
Hzy-ſceds, —bolcus lereins,—meade ſolt⸗ 
graſs. 
ant boxani bum tem vert al. 
Poa trivialis, common poe. 5 
agroſtis canina, brown bent grafs, 
$i2a media,---trembling-erafs. 
feftuca duriuſcula, - hard feſcue-graſs. 
aira cærulea, purple air-graſs. 
phleum nodeſum, —bulbous cat's: tail graſs, 
orobus tuberoſus, —bulbous pea. 
lotus corniculatus, —birdsfoot trefoil. 
bypocheris radicata,——lon g-rooted 
hawkweed, 
ferratula tinctoria, —dyer's ſaw-wort. 
&cbillea ptarmica,—goole tongue. 
geucedanum filays, — racadow ſaxifrage. 
dicia cracca,—blue-tuitcd vetch. 
pala uulgaris, milk wort. 
pedicularis 
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Provintial. Tinnean. Egli. 
pedicularis paluſtris. marſn louſe- 


ſpirea ulmaria,—meadowſweet. 
Htbrum ſalicaria.—ſpiked willowherb. 
arundo calamagroſtis,— —hedge reed. 
carduus paluſtris, —marſh thiftle. 
lychnis flos-cuculi,—meadow campion. 
Seaves,—juncus efſuſus, - common ruſh. 
Reſhes,—juncus inflexus, wire ruſh. 
cintraria paluſtris, —marſh fleabane. 
Horſeknobs, — centaurea jacea,—— meadow 
*knobweed. 
achillea millefolium, <milfoil, 
Parnaſſia paluftris,—graſs of Parnaſſus, 
ceraſtium vulgatum, — common mouſe- 
car. 
Potentilla anſerina, —lilverweed. 
avena flaveſcens, —yellow oat-graſs. 
lolium perenne, —ray-graſs. 
Windleſtraws, — cynoſurus criſtata, aibreſted 
dog's-tail. 
feſtuca elatior, — tall feſcue, 
agroſtis alba, —marſh bent-graſs. 
alopecurus geniculatus, — flote foxtail. 
feſtuca fluitam, —flote feſcue. 


Bulls 


by 
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Provincial, Linnean. Engliſh. 
Bulls foreheads, —aira ceſperoſa,—turfy air= | 
graſs: 
lathyrus pratenſis,—=meadow vetchling. 
irifolium pratenſe, —meadow trefoil. 
lotus corniculatus,—birdsfoot trefoil. 
ranunculus acris,—common crowfoot. 
rununculus repens, — creeping erowfoot. 
Sourdas ken,--rumex acetoſa,--common ſorrel. 
angelica ſpeeftris,—wild angelica. 
comarum \ palftre—marſh cinquetoil. 
cbryſanthemum leucanth —0x-eye daiſey. 
bypericum quadrangulum,—St, Peter's 
wort. 
prunella vulgaris, —ſe Ib eal. 
Woodweſh,---geni/ta boris, - dyer- s broom; 
ſalix,—dwarf bitter willow. 
epilobium parvifarum,---ſmall-flowered 
, willow-herb, | 


eriophorum vaginatum,---cotton-ruſh. 
ſpergula nodoſa,narſn ſpurrey. 13 
Rog violet, - inguicula vulgaris, bog violet. 
bydrocotele vulgaris, -penny- wort. 
imac bia nummulariag—mone-matts | 
ment læ, —mints. 1 
polyganum bydropiper,---ſmartweed. » 
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Provincial. Linnean: Engliſh. 
fium nodiflorum,---creeping water- parſ- 
nep. | 


caltha paluſrris,-—-tnarſh-marigold. 
iris pſeud- Acorus, yellow flag. 
Threefold,---menyantbes triſoliata, bog - bean. 
equiſetum paluſire,---marſh horſetail. 
galium paluſtre, white bedſtraw. 
veronica beccabunga,---brook-lime. 
ihmbrium naſiurtium,---water-creſs, 
The propuce of this ſpecies of old graſs- 
land is much below par. The quality may 
be judged bf” by the herbage it bears; and 
the quantity, ; Even on the incloſed parts, is not 
great. The parts which yet remain as open 
common. readow, are ſtill leſs productive. 
Tt he* fiirface in many places is more than half 
; of it occupied by the leaves of the corrox- 
© THISTLE ; and in others, entire patches are. 
covered with the Bo- Rus. The medial 
produce about half a load of hay (if it me- 
rits the name) an acre. The rent five to 
eight ſhillings. 
b GENERAL OssERVATIOVs. Nevertheleſs, 
it appears*demonſtrably, from the patches of 
5 corn which are intefhpixed with this lowland 
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graſs, that its preſent unproduRtiveneſs is not 
ſo much owing to the nature of the ſoil or the 
Atuations, as to the age and the preſent qua- 
Gy of the HERBAGE. 


A ſtronger inſtance need not be produced 
of the great impropriety, in ſome caſes, of ob- 
ſtinately withholding permiſſion to break up 
old graſsland. 


Who, but a mere T2007 Y can o ſec without 
diſguſt his eſtate occupied by ſuch a tribe of 
weeds as are here enumerated ? ef pecially 
when the means of extirpation are ſo eaſy 
and ſo profitable, All that is requiſite to 
render the land of double its preſent value, 
is to annihilate the preſent ſward, and raiſe 
up a freſh one in its place: in doing which, 
if properly done, a courſe of corn-crops may 
be profitably taken. 1 

But neither the ſoil nor the ſituation of 
lands of this nature fit them for a continuante 
of arable creps. They ought to be uſed as 4 
means only of purging the ſoil from its former 
impurities, and rendering it fit for the recep- 
tion and nouriſhment of herbage ; every blade 
and leaf of which is nutritive; 


ia 
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In the inſtance under notice, the renova- 
tion of the ſward is now rendered eaſily prac- 


ticable. The Commiſſioners of Incloſure for | 


this townſhip, with a degree of judgement 
and ſpirit which do them the-greateſt credit, 
and for which the townſhip will for ages be 
indebted to them, have ſunk a common-ſhore 
through the center of theſe lowlands, every 
acre of which is now plowable z conſequently 
every owner may now chooſe whether he will 
continue a ſward of paluſtrean weeds, equally 


unproductive and innutritious to ſtock ; or 


whether he will convert it into nouriſhment 
for a courſe of corn-crops, and replace it 
with a ſward of graſſes and legumes equally 
productive and nutritious. 


How many thouſand acres of land in theſe 


kingdoms now lie, or might eaſily be placed, 


in a ſimilar predicament. 

II. MivpLE-LanD cRass. This conſiſts of 
the prime part of the common-field land, laid 
down to graſs in the natural way, which has 
been mentioned. 

The $1TUaT1oNn ccol, but in general dry 
enough to permit the ſoil to bear ſtock in 
winter. ; 


ol 
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The $011 a rich ſandy: loam : the cooler 
parts deep, and mixed with a few pebbles z 
the higher parts ſhallower, with a mixture of 
redſtones : equally * * graſs and 
corn. 


The HER BAC E confilts of the following. 


plants. The laft twelve ſpecies grow prin- 
cipally near the hedges, or toward home- 


ſtalls ; but are ſometimes found in the areas 
of fields. 2 
Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh. 
Windleſtraws — cynoſurus criſtata — creſted. 
dogstail. | | 
dattylis glomerata—orchard graſs. 
agroſtis canina—brown bent-graſs.  * 
anthoxanthum oderatum—vernal. | 
White graſs—bolcus lanaius—meadow ſoft- 
graſs. 
briza media—trembling graſs, 
avena flaveſcenn yellow oat-grafs, 
Rye graſs—/elium perenne—raygrals, 
Poa trivial common poe. 
poa annua— dwarf poe. 
poa pratenſis—meadow po. 
alopecurus Ppratenſis - meadow foxtail. 


feſtuca 
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Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh. 
. feſtuca elatior—tall feſcue. 
feftuca duriuſcula—hard feſcue. 
bromus mollis—ſoft brome-graſs. 
avena elatior—tall oat-graſs. 
avena pubeſcen. rough oat-graſs. 
agroſtis capillaris fine bent-graſs. 
. hordeum murinum common barley-graſs. 
juncus campeſtris—graſs ruſh. 
Ribgraſs—plantago lan eolatus narrow plan- 
tain. > > 
Red clover—trifolium pratenſe—meadow tre- 
foil. | 
White clover — trifolium repens — creeping 
trefoil. | 
Trefoil—trifolium procumbens — procumbent 
tie 
lotus corniculatus—birdsfoot trefoil, 
lathyrus pratenſis—meadow vetchlin g. 
Fitches—vicia ſativa—meadow vetch. 
ranunculus acris—common crowfoot. 
ranunculus repens—creeping crowfoot. 
ranunculus bulboſus—bulbous crowfoot, 
leontodon taraxacum—common dandelion, 
leontodon biſpidum—rough dandelion. : 


Hpocbæris radicata—long-rooted hawk. 
weed, 


Iz Hen- 
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Provincial. Linntan. Engliſh. \ 
Henpenny — rbinantbus criſta galli — yellow 
rattle. on „ah 
betonica oſſicinalis - betony. 
ctraſtium vu galum common mouſe- ear. 
valentia cruciata—croſswort, , 
prunella vulgari. —ſelf heal. 
Birdseye — veronica - chamedrys — germander 
ſpeedwell. | 
ranunculus facaria—pilewort. 
Cowſtriplings—primula veris—cowllip. 
| Bairnworts==bellis perennis—daiſey. 
Cuſhia—beracleum ſpbondylium — cow parſnep. 
Horſeknobs—centaurea jacea - meadow knob- 
weed. | | 
Seggrums — ſenecio jacobæa — common rag- 
wort. | | 
achillea millefolium mil ſoil. 
Sourdocken—rumex acetoſa common ſorrel. 
| campanula rotundifolia—bluebells. | 
plantago major—broad plantain. 
vicia cracca—blue-tufted vetch. 
vicia ſepium buſh vetch. 
er vum hirſutum two - ſeeded tare. 
tragopogon pratenſe yellow goatsbeard. ; 
agrimonia eupatoria—- agrimon 7. 
geranium 
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Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh. 
| geranium pratenſe—crowfoot cranesbill, 
Mauls—malva Hylveſtri common mallow. 
malva rotundifolia—round-leaved mallow. 
Cicely—cherophyllum ſylveſtre - orchard weed. 
Dockens—rumex criſpus—curled dock. 
rumex obtufifolius—broad-leaved dock, 
urtica dicica—common nettle. 

The rRODVcx is ſuch as may be expected 
from the herbage, the ſoil, and the tuation. 
An acre of ſome of the lands lying immedi- 
ately round the town of Pickering, will af- 
ford paſurage for a cow from Mayday to 
Michaelmas ; not by being forced with ma- 
nure, but in its intrinſic nature. In general, 
three acres are allowed to two cows; but 
they are of uncommon ſize, nearly equal tg 
three middle- ſized cows. 

The produce of hay is from one to two tons 
an acre in a common year. The quality of 
the hay, if well made, is very fine; well- 
affected by every kind of ſtock; equally fit 
for cows and horſes, 

The ren thirty ſhillings to three pounds 
an acre. The ſummer-paſturage of. a cow 
forty to fifty ſhillings. 

[ 9: 3. Ue- 
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. HI. Ue-LAN D GRASS. In the unincloſed ſtate 
1 this land was partly in arable field, partly in 
upland paſture for cattle and ſheep. _ 
The $1TUAT10Nn hilly, rifing ſomewhat 
abruptly above the middle- land. The ſub- 
ſtructure a limeſtone rock, riſing in ſome 
places up to the ſoil; in others a ſeam of 
redſtone intervenes. 
The soir a loam, of different depths, 
mixed with redſtone, or with limeſtone 
rubble. Some parts of this land, where the 

ſoil is deep and the redſtone ſtratum two or 
three feet thick, may rank with the firſt corn- 
land in theſe kingdoms. 
The HERBAGE Which prevails on the old 

ſward of theſe uplands may be ſeen inthe fol. 
lowing liſt : | | 
Provincial. L Linnean. Engliſh. 
leontodon biſpidum rough dandelion. 

plantago media middle plantain. | 

bypocheris radicata—lon g-rooted hawk. 

. 5 weed. 


leontodon taraxacum common dandelion; 
Henpenny — rhinanthus crifta-galli - — yellow 
rattle, | 
chryſanthemum leucantbemum — ox. eye 
daiſey. 
So Moun- 
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Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh, 
Mountain flax—linum catharticum — purging 
flax. 
alcbemilla n mantle. 
polygala vulgaris —milkwort. 
Feſtuca duriuſcula hard feſcue; 
anthoxanthum odoratum—vern, al, 
White graſs—bolcus Ianatus—meadow ſoft · graſs · 
avena pubeſcens—rough oat-graſs. 
avena flaveſcens—yellaw oat-graſs, 
briza meaia—trembling graſs. 
agroſtis canina—brown bent-graſs, 
dactylis glomerata—orchard graſs, 
poa trivialis—comman poe, 
Rye-graſs—/olium perenne —raygraſs. 
Windleſtraus - ꝙnoſurus eriſtatus—creſted dogs- 
tail. 
Poa pratenſis—meadow poe. 
phleum nodeſum—bulbous catstail- graſs. 
avena elatior tall oat-graſs. 
feſtuca ovina—ſheep's feſcue. 
Juncus campeſtris —graſs ruſh, 
care ſaxatilis ?—upland ſedge, 
plantago lanceolatus—narrow plantain, 
Red-clover—trifolium pratenſe—meadow trefoil. 
trifolium alpeſtre—alpine trefoil. | 
I 4 White 
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Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh. , 
White clover—rifolium repens—creeping tre- 
foil. 
Trefoil —trifolium agrarium hop trefoil. 
lotus corniculatus birds foot trefoil. 
lathyrus pratenſis—meadow vetchling, 
orobus tuberoſus—bulbous pea, 
anthyllis vulneraria—ladiesfinger. 


galium verum yellow bedftraw. 
| campanula rotundiſolia bell flower. 
veronica chamedrys—germander ſpeed- 
well. — | 
euphraſia odontites —red eyebright, 
euphrafia officinalis - common eyebright, 
valantia cruciata—crofiwort. | 
ceraſtium vulgatum—common mouſe- ear. 
betonica officinalis —betony. 
prunella oulgaris—ſelfhea}, 
Cowſtriplings—primula veris—cowſlip. 
ranunculus ficaria—pilewort, 2 
Dog-daifies—bellis perennis—daiſey, 
draba verna—whitlow-wort, 
thymus ſerpylium — wild thyme. 
potentilla reptans—creeping cinquefoil. 
Horſeknobs—centaurea jacea=-meadow knob- 
weed, 
agrar 
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Provincial. Linnean. Eng liſb. 
ranunculus acri common crowfoot. 
ranunculus repens— creeping ctowfoot. 
ſcabioſa arvenſis—field ſcabious. 
ſcabiaſa columbaria - inountain ſcabious. 

Bluecaps - ſcabioſa ſucciſa—meadow ſcabious. 
Yernuts—bunium bulbocaſtanum—earthnyt, 
achiilea millefolium—milfoil. 
Seggrums — ſenecio jacobæa— ragwort. 
| beracleum ſphondylium—cowparſnep. 
orchis maſcula—male orchis, | 
orchis merio—tool's orchis. 
orchis uſtulata——upland orchis, 
poterium ſanguiſorla - upland burnet, 
origanum vulgare —- wild marjoram. 
- ſpirea filipendula — dropwort. 
agrimonia eupaloria—agrimony, 


valeriana officinalis medical valerian. 
marrubium vulgare —horehound. 
ſanicula europea—ſanicle, 

gentiana centaurium—centaury gentian, 
reſeda Iuteola—weld. 

crepis teftorum—\mooth crepis, 
ſtellaria graminea—meadow ſtichwort. 
vicia cracca—blue-tufted vetch. 

ervum hirſutum—two-ſeeded tare. 


gera- 


\ 
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Provincial. Linnean, Engliſh. 
geranium robertianum—ſtinking cranes- 

bill. 2 | 
geranium diſſetium—jagged cranesbill. 
geranium cicutarium == hemlock- leaved bo 
cranesbill. | | 
ſrerardia arvenſi;—field ſherard. 
bieraceum pilocella — mouſe-ear bawk+ 
weed. WP 
apbanes arvenſis—parlley pert, 

Brakens—pteris aguilina—brakes. 

Bur- thiſtle carduus larceolatus—ſpear thiſtle, 
carduus nutens—nodding thiſtle, 

carduus eriophorus—wooll y-headed thiſtle, 
ferratula arvenſis—common thiſtle, 

Red thiſtle—carduus paluſtris—marſh thiſtle, 

carlina vulgaris —carline thiſtle, 

Ruſtburn—onents arvenſis—reſtharrow, 

Cat-whin—reſa ſcinaſſima - burnet roſe, 
The rope, in a dry year, little or no- 

thing. On a par of years, half a ton of hay 

an acre, The ordinary allowance for a ſum- 


mer paſturage of a cow, two or three acres, 
The RN ten to thirty ſhillings, | 
Land bearing this deſcription 1s entirely 
vakit for perennial loo. Corn-crops intermixed . 
with 
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with TEMPORARY LEY are much more ſuit- 
able to its nature. 

The MANAGEMENT OF GRASSLAND in this 
country now requires to be delineated, 

The opJecTs are hay and paſturage ; each 
of which will require to be ſeparately confi- 
dered. But there are ſome GENERAL MAr- 
TERS Which are common to them both, and 
demand a previous conſideration. Theſe are, 


1. Draining, 4. Weeding, 
2. Clearing, 5. Manuring. 
3. Dreſſing. 


1, 2. DRAINING, CEA ANG. Theſe two 
operations have been already ſpoken of ſuffi- 
ciently under the general management of 
ARABLE LAND, excepting ſo far as relates to 
clearing away ant-hills. 

Here, as in moſt places, this operation is 
too much neglected. When practiſed, the 
hills are either taken off with a paring-ſpade, 

or perhaps a plow, level with the ſurrounding 
ſward, and carted into hollows, &c. ſow- 
ing the hillſteads with hay-ſeeds ; or, in one 
inſtance, I ſaw the cap of the hill fir taken 
off thin, and when the body of the hill was 
removed, the cap was laid upon the hillſtead. 


But 
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But this 1s ineligible, No implement can 
come upon the ſurface to dreſs it; and the 
eaps are liable to be miſplaced by cattle and 
other ſtock, | 


The practiee of ID * has latehy been 
introduced. The greateſt nicety of the art, 
I find, lies in clearing away the ſkirts of the 
core effectually; ſo that when the flaps are 
zxeturned, a rim, riſing above the ſurrounding 
ſurface, - be not left for the moulding-ſledge 
or other implement to lay hold of, 

If this operation be performed in autumn, 
the froſts and rains of winter will temper the 
cores, and in the firſt dry weather of ſpring 


the moulding-fledge will readily reducethem, 
and lodge them at the roots of the graſs, | 
If the operation be imperfectly done, or the 
lumps of core remain ſtubborn, a heavy rol- 
ler ſhould be run over the ſurface before the 
moulding- ſledge be uſed, | 
No man who has attended to the quality of 
the berbag® of ant-bills needs any argument to 
convince him of the propriety of beſtowing 
a little attention on the moſt eligible means 
of extitpation. 7 


— 
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3. DaessING Mr Abows. The Vale huſ. 
| bandmen are peculiarly aſſiduous in this de- 
| partment of the management of graſsland, 
which, in the ſpring of the year, engages 
much of their attention. The dung and 
molehills are generally ſpread repeatedly, 
and the ſtones and wood aſfiduouſſy gathered 
off. The ground intended for hay is more 


particularly attended to; but paſture- grounds 
are paid their ſhare of attention. 


« Moulding,” that is ſpreading dung and 
molehills, is either done wholly by hand with 
a moulding-rake;“ namely, a ſhort flat- 
headed rake with four flat teeth (a tool not 
uncommon in other Diſtricts); or by the 
means of a ©* moulding-ſledge” (ſee Iuprz- 
MENTS), an implement introduced into this 
country Tore twenty or thirty years ago. 
The firſt moulding 1s given the firſt dry 
days of ſpring ; generally about Candlemas. 
Old mole-hills are found to get heavy and 
firm by lying; and if horſe-dung be not bro- 


ken while moiſt, it is difficult to be got to 
pieces *. | 


The 

*I have met with one inſtance of moulding faſture 
grounds at Michaelmas, We ſtock 1s here uſually tranſ- 
ferred 
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The ſoil muſt become firm before the 
fledge can be uſed with propriety: After the 
ſurface has been poliſhed by this, it is finally 
W looked over, with the rake z eſpecially round 
| the borders, where the ſledge may have py 
it unfiniſhed. 
Hand-moulding i is done entirely by wo- 
men. Wages 6d. a day. ö 
This may be a proper place to mention 
an opinion which I have met with in this 
Diſtrict reſpecting MOL FS. 
A man whoſe examinations are ſeldom ſu- 
perficial, is clearly of opinion, that moles are 
vſeful to the farmer. And under this idea 
1 he has not had a mole killed upon his farm 
during the laſt twenty years! He believes 
them to be uſeful in draining the ſoil; in 


communicating air to the roots of plants; in 
raiſing 


ferred from paſture grounds to aſter- graſs,) a practice 
which ought to be univerſally adopted. The ſurface 
is then generally open enough to admit the dung which 
is ſpread upon it; whereas, in ſpring, being ſpread 
over a ſurface ſaturated with water, it 1s probable that 
much of it is waſhed away with heavy rains, or diſſi- 
pated by froſts. Moulding in early autumn is ſimilar 
in its effects to the practice of manuring graſsland at 
that ſeaſon. 
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raiſing freſh mould upon graſsland ; and in 
killing worms; which, he conceives, feed up- 
on the roots of graſs and corn. | 

That moles are uſeful to cold ftrong-textured 
land, and to greſs/and in general, is probably 
a fact; and this may account for-the opinion 
under notice; which was formed on ſoil of 
that deſcription ;- or on graſsland of a more 
loamy nature, | | 

But admitting that moles are uſeful upon 
cold ſtrong graſsland, it does not follow that 
they likewiſe are uſeful on light, rhin-ſoiled, 
arable land. Their miſchiefs, here, are too 
obvious to be over- looked. 

With reſpect to worms, too, moles are pro- 
bably miſchievous. No evidence, I appre- 
hend, has ever been produced of their feed- 
ing on the roots of vegetables. I ſpeak of 
the common earth- worm; not of the grubs 
of beetles, &c. They are ſaid to draw leaves 
and other vegetable ſubſtances into the 
ground; but to what end is only conjectur- 
ed, It may be in purſuance of the viſeſt 
dictates, and for the beſt of purpoſes. 

I mention this ſubject, becauſe I believe it 
is etw to the public; and I mention it in this 


curſory 
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curſory way, becauſe I have not yet had op- 
portuꝑity of ſtudying it maturely. It ap- 
pears to me, however, a ſubject of the firſt 
importance in Rural Economics : for meanly 
as we are habituated to think of this lowly 
drudge, the proſperity of the vegetable and 
animal creation may hinge upon it. Its na- 
tural hiſtory appears to me a ſubject of ſuf- 
ficient impòttance to engage the attention of 
any man; let his abilities and pretenſions be 
what they may: and it is a ſubject which 
any man of leiſure may apply himſelf to 
without difficulty. 


4. We E DIN GRASSLAND. This depart- 
ment of the graſsland management is too 
little attended to. Beds of the common thiſtle 
are too frequently ſuffered to ſeed in paſtures, 
to the great nuiſance of the neighbourhood; 
while both meadows and paſtures are not un- 
frequently diſgraced with the dock; a weed 
which requires much leſs induſtry to extir« 
pate it. ; fo 
I met with an inſtance of a meadow, foul 
in the extreme with knobweed, cured by paſ. 
turing it repeatedly with Sheep in the ſpring. 

Ragwort 
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Ragwort I have n killed in the fame 


manner. a 

I likewiſe met with an . here, of 
a bed of docks being deſtroyed by ſwine ;- ot 
by moting. The fact was, a large patch of 
docks as thick as they could grow upon the 
ground, were liable to the bite of ſwine (ſome. 
ſpecies « of which will feed'on them with avi- 
dity) ; and what they left was repeatedly 
mown off; perhaps twice or thrice in a ſum- 
mer, for a ſucceſſion of years. At length 
they vaniſhed as by a charm; and were ſuc- 
cecded by a thick ſward of the finer graſſes, 

Perbaps neither the ſwine nor the fithe 
could be faid with ſtrictneſs to have killed 
theſe docks; which, it appears to me, evi- 
dently, died of age. No vegetable is everlaſt- 
ing. Some are annual, ſome are biennial, 
others perennial. But the age; or natural 
life of perennial herbs has not perhaps been 
attended to, We may however take it for 
granted, without experience, that all plants 
which propagate their ſpecies by ſeed alone, 
may be ſubdued by perſevering to prevent 
their ſeeding. All that we want to know 
from experience is their ſeveral ages ; in or- p- 

Vor. II. K der 
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der that we may calculate the differente be- 
tween the expence of heading them from 


time to time, and that of deſtroying chend d at 
once by eradication. | 


' 5: Maxvaino GRASSLAND. The dung- 
cart is ſeldom drawn on to graſsland. Ihe 
quantity of dung which is made in the Diſ- 
trict (ſee FARMYARD Man.) is ſmall ; and 
is chiefly applied to arable land; while the 
collecting of mud, roadſtuff, and other mate - 
rials, meliorating to graſsland, is ſhamefully 
neglected. | 

FopprrinG on graſs in winter is chiefly 
depended upon as an. equivalent for its ex- 
hauſtion by hay ; and paſtured ground is con- 
ſidered as ſtanding in no need of extraneous 
aſniſlance. oy 1 

If a piece of mown ground were to have 
the whele of the crop returned to it in fod- 
der, and in a proper manner, it is probable 
that ſuch ground might be repeatedly mown 
without being materially exhauſted. But 
the foddering ſhould certainly be general to 
the whole piece; beginning on one ſide, and 
teaibing it regularly in the Norfolk manner 
(ſee 


1223 
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(ſee Noxr. Econ. Art. Tuxx rs), until the 
oppoſite ſide be reached: not partially under 
the hedge, as is generally the caſe here. The 
hedges are, no doubt, crept to for ſhelter; 
in windy weather, eſpecially, hay will not lie 
in an expoſed place: but certainly the hedges 
ought to be conſidered as a reſource to fly to 
in ſtormy weather; returning to the area of 
the field whenever the ſtorm abate: , 


The coop Errecr of foddering on any 
graſsland, which: will bear the treading of flock 
in winter; is evident to common obſervation; 

The great danger to land which is inclin- 
ed to tenacity, is that of its being caught in the 
drought of ſpring; before the ſward be reliev- 
ed by rains or by froſts; which, by temper- 
ing the ſurface, is obſerved to releaſe the 
graſſes from their conſinement in the footſteps 
of ſtock. On ſuch land the foddering ſhould 
not be continued too late in the ſpring. 

On light. land graſs many advantages ariſe 
from this practice. The fodder is laid up, 
and the manure carried on at a ſmall expence. 
The contexture of the ſoil is improved, and 
moſs (the greateſt enemy of land of this de- 

K2 ſcription) 
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ſeription) . checked or deſtroyed by the tread. 
ing of lock. There can be no doubt char, 
in ſome caſes, and under proper manage 
ment,; ſtacking bay in the field, and fod- 
dering with it on the land ĩt grew on, „may 
be perfectly eligible, Much depends up- 
on the nature of the land, and much upon 
whether the given piece of graſs, or the ara- 
ble land, in the fame b gg is moſt in 
want of melio ratio 
But advantageous as: Abvctigiben may 
be in ſome caſes to ligt land graſs; a ſtriking 
inſtance: of the inutility of teathing if land, 
in winter, with ſheep, occurred in this neigh- 
bourhood. A piece of low cold retentive 
(but well-ſheltered) Ingland was foddered. 
upon, during a ſucceſſion of ſevere weather, 
until its ſurface was black with dung. Great 
expectations of improvement were formed; 
but no ſenfible benefit whatever followed. 
From this and other inſtances of a ſimilar 
nature, it is more than probable that teathing 
cloſely-textured land in winter, is equally in- 


eligible as manuring it in winter; an impro- 
priety which I am fully convinced of from 
my 
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.my own practice and which all countries are 
beginning to be aware of. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that the principal part of the little ma- 
nure which is ſet upon graſsland in this Diſ- 
trict, is carried on during the froſts of win- 
ter; the worſt time invention can deviſe. 
Lime is, in the general idea of the country, 
rather injurious than beneficial to graſsland. 
Evidences are produced againſt it; but they 
are not concluſive: the trials which are ſaid 
to have been made were on cold retentive 
ſoils; the leaſt likely, perhaps, to be im- 
proved by lime, To corn-crops lime is maſt 
beneficial on dry warm ſoils ; and ſome re- 
cent experience here ſhews, that on ſuch ſoils 
lime is beneficial to graſs, 

A quantity of lime having been ſcattered 
accidentally on ſward, it was obſerved to in- 
jure the herbage conſiderably for the firſt 
three or four years. This of courſe corro- 
borated the opinion of its being injurious to 
graſs. But in a few years more this inciden- 
tal patch became much ſuperior to the reſt 
of the piece it lies in; and has now continu- 

ed to be ſo for ſome years. The ſoil a middle 
loam, on a rocky ſubſtratum. 
K 3 This 
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This led to an experiment with a ſmaller 
quantity; namely, four chaldron an acre; 
on a piece of declining moſſy ſward, on a 
burning ſand, in an upland fituation. 
This experiment was made laſt autumn. 
The preſent ſtate of it is ſtriking (Sept. 1787). 
Theentire countenance of the land is changed: 
the ſward has acquired a dark- green healthy 
colour; and the moſs has already moſt of it 


diſappeared: while the remainder. of the 
piece (the whole eaten with ſheep) 1 is cover- 
ed with a fleece of moſs intermixed with 
parched ſtraw-coloured herbage. 


Thus far, and as far as one experiment 
will go, this under notice is deciſively in fa- 
vour of lime being beneficial to a ſcorching 
upland ſoil. For reviving the productive- 
neſs of old ſheep-walks and rabbit-warrens 
lime may, perhaps, be ern a moſt profit- 
able manure. 

A remarkable incident oceurs this year 
(1787) ncar Pickering. Part of the com- 
mon has been, I believe, time immemorial, 
in uſe as a whitening-ground—provincially, 
6+ bleaching-greens.“ -The ſoil, drift ſand 
left by a brook which frequently overflows 
thoſe greens ; the {ſubſoil gravel ; left in all 

Pro- 
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proability by the brook in ſhifting its-chan- 
nel from time to time. Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
was the uperficial appearance of this valley 
while it was uſed as a Whitening: ground, that 
the Commiſſioners under the Incloſure valued 
the land (aft ſummer a dry ſeaſon) at forty 
to fifty ſhillings rent an acre. But this year; 
the bleaching being diſcontinued, it has 
turned out not worth fifty-pence an acre; 
notwithſtanding the uncommon power which 
vegetation has this year wy where * ma- 
nifeſted ®, 

The parts where the webbs have uſually 
lain, are evident to common obſervation: 
ſcarcely a blade of graſs has this year ſhewn 
itſelf upon them. Even the ſedges and other 
paluſtrean weeds, which attempt to grow, are 
not able to hide the dead -· looking ſand among 
which they are rooted. The ſoil, naturally 
weak, is at preſent evidently exhauſted. But 
query, how bas this exhauſtion been effected? 
By the /ime which has been uſed in bleach- 
ing! ö Or by the watering which it has here- 

.- I As | tofore 


he A frriking evidence this of the caution requiſite to 
be uſed by Hrangers in eſtimating the value of land. 
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tofore conſtantly had through the ſummer ? 
Or by the warmth ef the webbs ;. which, aCt- 
ing as a gardener's frame, has induced the 
ſoil to exert itſelf beyond its natural ſtrengthꝰ 
The effe& is well aſcertained, ; but evident 
and intereſting as it is, it appears to me dif- 
ficult to be accounted for latisfactotily. 

Having thus paſſed through the general 
management of graſsland, it will now be pro- 
per to particularize, 

7. The Management of Meadows. 

2. The Management of Paſtures. | 


I. Meavows., All old grafland which is 
Mown is here called MEADOW ;* whether 
its ſituation be ow or high, dry or moiſt. * 
18 merely a term in contradiſtinction to PAS- 
TURE, or ſummer-eaten” ground: Which 
name it may take the enſuing year; it being 
a pretty common practice to mow and ſum- 


- — 
* » 


mer-cat alternately. | 
This, however, is far from beings 8 gene- 
. practice; ; the lame lands, will be. mown, 
and others will be uſed as cow-paſture, for 
ſeveral years ſucceſſiyely. But of the land 
which is deſcribed above as midland graſs, 

an 
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| an alternacy, though not perhaps/annual and 
regular, generally takes place. 

In deſcribing the MANAGEMENT or MEA-, 
DOWLAND, a fourfold. diviſion of the ſulye& 
will be requiſite. 

4. Spring Management ; 
2. Haying ; 
3. After-graſs ; 

4. Winter Management. 


1. Seating ManactmenT or Mzanows. 
The general practice ts to © cat” them until 
Old May-day ; when the ſtock is transferred to 
the paſture-grounds-----and the meadows 
finally ſhut up for hay. 

In this climature the practice is ode 
ous. It throws hay-time too backward in a 
common year. And if dry weather ſet in 
early, the ground, having no covering, is 
parched with drought, and the crop of bay, 
perhaps, thereby leſſened. 

In Surrey, and round the metropolis, 


grounds intended to be mown are * 
louſly freed from ſtock early in the ſpring ; 
not a ſpring ſhoot is cropped. This is the 
oppoſite extreme; and, if the land will bear 
ſtock, is alſo improper. Some valuable 

3 ſpring- 
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ſpring-feed is loſt ; the froſts deſtroying that 
which would be of ſervice to ſtock. 

Land may in general be eaten until od 
LADY-PAY or the MIDDLE or ArRIL, without 
injuring the crop of hay. Early weeds, and 
the ranker graſſes, are choaked, by which 
means the better bottom graſſes are ſuffered 
to riſe, and to ripen with them. 

2. Hayino, To give a minutial account 
of this department of the graſs}and manage- 
ment, it will be requiſite to conſider ſeparate. 
ly the following ſubdiviſions : | 

1. Mowing ; 3. Laying-up; 
2. Making; 4. Expenditure. 

1. Macving. This is done chiefly by the 
« day's mowing,” which is an inaccurate 
acre; ſometimes more, but generally leſs 
than a ſtatute acre ; old incloſed - meadows 
having been reckoned from time immemo- 
rial, ſo many © day mowings;“ and whether 
they are in reality a greater or leſs number of 
acres, they are confidered as ſo many days 
works. | | 
The wages for mowing, one ſhilling to 
eigbreen-penee 'a-day and board. Little or 
ro mowing is done by the acre. A man 

fg; ſeldom 
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ſeldom mows more than his day-mowing; 
which, if he be a good hand, he performs 
in a few hours, in the morning and evening; 
generally lying by in the middle of the 
day. e! 20415 * 

The Yorkſhire mowers labour hard during 
the ſhort hours they work: their fithes are 
of uncommon length, and they take their 
ſwath of unuſual width; ſeldom leſs than 
three yards; ſome of them ten or eleven feet 
wide; and, what is I believe peculiar to them, 
they invariably “ keep ſtroke;“ that is, all 
ſtrike together as one man: a practice which 

is at leaſt pleaſing to look at. 
2. Making. All countries, I find, abound 
in bad haymakers ; and ſome are deſtitute of 
good ones. The country undex ſurvey may 
be ſaid to be above par; and that is as much 
as can be ſaid of it. Quantities of hay are 
annually waſted, and ſtill greater quantities 
unneceſſarily injured, through bad manage - 
ment. It is ſeldom tedded ſufficiently; is 
frequently expoſed all night abroad in catch- 
ing weather; and in ſuch weather is too of- 
ten carried before it be dry. 


A ſin- 
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5 A ſingular expedient is here practiſed to 
get it (as it is, intended) out of harm's s Way. 
This i is to put it into ** pikes, or ſtacklets 
of about a load each—befare it be fit to be 
put into ſtack ; and, too frequently, before 
it be fit to be put into large Focks. This 
is conſidered as a middle tage; ; in which it 
is to take a partial heat, and become pre- 
pad for the ſtack. Wy 
If hay be free from water-wet, but yet too 
| ſull of ſap to be truſted in ſtack, << piking” 
it may have its uſe. But it is more gene- 
rally made uſe of as a ſlovenly expedient for 
getting hay out af hand in à tedious ſeaſon, 
In this caſe, however, it is moſtly miſchie- 
vous. I have ſeen theſe pikes, when opened 
gut to be carried to the ſtack, white with 
mould, black with rottenneſs, and of every 
intermediate colour, execpting that which 
| alone is deſirable. But this gacd old way 
ö ſeems to be dec lining. 
In the beſt practice of the Diſtrict, the 
_ graſs, in fine, weather, is redded after the 
+ Mmoxcrs,z, or, in ſhowery weather, as ſoan as 
' fair pr oflers. 5 In the Neuins. 


— 


— — oo ko — — — - — 
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weather, 
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weather, it is put up into cocklers—provin« 
cially, „hipples; made in different ways; 
ſome being ſet up hollow with the foot and 
the head of the rake; others in the common 
way with forks. - As the hay has advanced 
in dryneſs, the hipples are-increaſed in ſize: -* . 

When a fair opportunity offers, and the 
graſs is perfectly dry, the hipples are “ ſurf 
dered ;” that is, broken out into beds 1 in the” 
uſual manner; turned; and again got up ints' 
cocklets, of ſuch ſize as the ſtate of dryneſs k 
requires: When ſuffieiently dry, the hay is 
made into well ſized cocks ; 1 * 
eight or ten to the load. 3 

When the crop is intended to be abel | 
on the piece it grew on, the firſt-made part 
generally ſtands in theſe cocks until the 
whole, or the principal part of the remain- 
der, be ready for the ſtack; which, by this 
means, 1s never expoſed abroad in its firſt 
ſtages: a circumſtanee, however, which is 
too commonly ſuffered *. leſs Judicious hay- 
farmers, 

3. Laying up bay. The moſt prevalent ' 
practice is to ſtack it in the field; either for 
the purpoſe of foddering it on the ground, 

: or 
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or to be fetched home in froſty weather, or 
when. wanted. Much, however, is cartied 
to the homeſtall at hay time; ſome to be 
ſtacked; others to be bouſed;; a practice 
which , When room can conveniently be had; 
ſeems to be in good eſtimation. It is at once 
got out of the way of the weather, and pro- 
bably into the place in vbich it wilb be 
wanted: the muſtineſs of houſed bay; which 
is tatked of in ſome. ee is not perceived 
in this. | ch X91 gs. N 

The practice of STACKING. HAY, 175 u 
til adds much to the eaſe and diſpateh of 
hay- time. If the ſtack be placed in the 
center of the ground, a conſiderable part of 
the hay may be collected, without the trou- 
ble of loeding i it on to a carriage. 

If it be in large cocks, it is ſometimes 
drawn to the ſtack with one horſe, and a cart- 
rope put under the ſkirts of the cock on the 
fides, and above the ſkirts on the back part z 
giving the bend of the rope ſufficient hold 
of the hay, to prevent its being drawn from 
under the cock. The two ends of the rope 
paſs to a pair of hames; being made faſt on 
one (ide, and kept in its place with a peg oh 
the 
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the her z, the, cock arrived: at the ſtack, 
and the peg drawn, the rope is diſengaged. 

If the bay be abroad it is rowed in the 
uſaal way, and is ſometimes drawn rogethet 
with à long pole (fix or eight feet long), 
with a rope paſſing from each Feud of 1 it to the 
hames; va man ſtanding of prelfing upon the 
pole, to keep i ir down to its work, and make 
it clear the ground as it goes. This how- 
ever, though fimple, is a difficult buſineſs, 
More complex implements of various con- 
ſtructions have therefore been contrived for 
this purpoſe. 

Theſe implements are aifb uſed in cocking; 
and, when the quantity of dry hay is great, 
and hands ſcarce, it eaſes and ex pedites the 
buſineſs very conſiderably. For, in this 
caſe, the main burden of the hay is drawn 
together by the team, the rakers having on- 
| ly the bared ground to rake over; following 
the implement, and drawing the rakings to 
the part to be cleared by the next ſweep of 
the implement ; beginning on one fide of 
the piece, and proceeding in this regular and 
expeditious manner to the other; leaving the 


hay 
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bay in large rows; eaſily” to he cocked ; $5 
dragged: to che ſtack; or loaded; as oca- 
ſion may require! This expedient, how- 

ever, is far from being in general practiee. | 

When the, ground near the ſtack is clear- 
ed. and the ſtack has riſen. too bigh to be 
conveniently forked on to from the ground; 
the out{kirts of the geld are drawn together 
in carriages. | 

In the beſt practice ny the Diſtrict, the 
ſtack, if not very large (which field- ſticks” 
ſeldom are), is never begun upon until a Tuf2 
ficienty of hay be dry to getit above the eaves 
the firſt day. If the whole be ready, the 
middle of the ſtack is rounded up: and the 
remainder ſet in tall pikes” by the ſide of 
it, ready to be laid on the firſt fine day after 
the ſtem be ſufficiently. ſettled. This appears 
to me to. be bringing the buſineſs of laying, 
up hay as near perfection as the nature of i it 
will admit; 

Field. ſtacks are, I believe invariably, made 
round. The favourite form at preſent ſeems 
to be that of an egg ; à form, perhaps, of all 
others the moſt beautiful, but by no meahs 
the moſt convenient &. 


; 8 4 
* In CuivrLAnD the oppoſite extreme prevails. 


The turnp is there the archetype, If hay ſtacks be 
made 
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When the hay bas done heating, the ſtack 
is finally topt up, its roof adjuſted and raked, 
and its top capt with thatch ; the principal 
part of the roof being left naked. 

In a country where thatching the entire | 
roof is the eſtabliſhed. cuſtom, this would ap- 
pear. negligent management. In this coun- 
try, to > beſtow thatch and thatching, upon the 


whole would ibe deemed a waſteful extrava- 
gant cuſtom. It would be difficult to ſay 


with certainty which is the better practice. 
Either of them is good, if properly executed. 
Field ſtacks are fenced with large hurdles, 


— provilic ally, « ſtatk. bars "—reſembling 
the” gate -hnrdfes * ſome Diſtricts, and the 
cattle-hurdles of others, | Being placed in 2 
ring, "and united together with pins paſſing 
through the heads, they form an arch, and 
become a ſimple ; and ſufficient fence e 
every | kind of ſtock. AW POP 
4. Expenditure of bay.- There is. no re- 
golar market for hay i in the Diſtrict. It is 
ſeldom ſeld but in times of ſcarcity, It is 
Vor. II. „ ooo ded +» 4 1. moſtly 
made 8 a form between the egg and the turnep is 


preferable to either extreme; but, in my mind, a barz 
is the beſt model for a hay-ſtack, 
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moſtly conſumed on the | premiſes : chiefly 
perhaps in the houſe, but partly in the 
field; a practice which * ene been 
welt of. nt at | * 


3. ae In ſome places cattle are 


turned into meadows as ſoon as the crop 18 
out of them, This 1s fouling. the ground 
- without any advantage to the cattle, which 
will not, cannot, cat the ſtubble of mown 
ground. | r 


In this country, the oppoſite extreme of 
management is too prevalent. ArTzRcGRASS 
—provincially, © fog” —is ſcarcely ever 
broken till after Micbaelmas: is ſometimes 
hoarded up till near Martinmas before it be 
turned into. In the latter caſe, half of it, 
perhaps, is generally waſted. Whether the 
weather prove wet or froſty, one of which 
may reaſonably be expected at that time of 
the year, cattle deſtroy as much long over- 
grown aftergraſs with their feet as with their 

mouths. Wherever they tread in wet wea- 
ther, the graſs is fouled; wherever they ſtep 
when froſt is on the ground, the graſs they 
tread on is entirely deſtroyed, 


1 
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It is a matter of ſome aſtoniſhment that no 
country has yet adopted AN ECONOMICAL Ex- 
penDITURE or AFTERGRASS. I bave met 
with ſome faint attempts in the practice of 
individuals in different places; but nothing 
of a regular confirmed eſtabliſhed practice. 

There is one leading principle of manage- 
ment which is eaſy tobe obſerved, and by which 
alone perhaps half the preſent waſte might be 
avoided. This is the ſelf-evident and ſimple 
one of never ſuffering cattle to remain at 
nights on aftergraſs, nor to return them in 
the morning while froſt remains an the greund. 

In ſtrictneſs, they ought never to be ſuf. 
fered to l: down among it, but ſhould be re- 
moved as ſoon as their appetites are palled. 
Ever this, when the expenditure is on cows, 
is not difficult, Bur fatting cattle may per- 
haps require more indulgence, Theſe, how- 
ever, might, without injury, be let out in 
the evening into an adjoining ſtubble or 
paſture- ground, and be ſuffered to return in 
the mornihg, with very little extraordinary 
attention of trouble. Cows might be folded 
in a yard, or kept in the houſe, or in the field, 
as circumſtanees might require. 

| EW Ss 4 The 
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The expenditure of aftergraſs in this toun- 
try is principally. on milked cows ſome on 
dry fatting 'cows,. and ſome on. oxen thrown 
up from work in the Wu aa finiſhed * 
aftergraſs. | £5387 

' Gen. OBseRv. ON. AFTERGRASS,. " Graf 
which has been, trampled. under foot, in the 
manner deſcribed above, neceffarily remains 
in winter an encumbrance to the ſurface, If 
the ground be foddered upon, ſome of it will 
of courſe be worked off by cattle; and horſes 

will eat a ſtill greater ſhare. of it. Still, how- 
ever, the ſward will be ragged in the ſpring ; 
a thing which ought to be avoided, _ In the 
early part of ſpring, aftergraſs ought to be 
level; that is, either entirely bare, or covered 
with a ſufficient even bite of unſoiled after- 
graſs, or winter - freed paſturage. 

Two of the ableſt rural economiſts of thefe 
kingdoms (one. of them of Lancaſhire, the 
other of. Leiceſterſhire). make a point of ſav- 
ing autumnal graſs for ſpring-feed; and they 
are probably right when they aſſert that it is 
the molt certain, and on the whole the belt, 
ſpring-feed at preſent known. 

On theſe principles the right management 
of aftergraſs is evident. The forwardeſt 


: ought 
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ought to be broken ſufficiently early to be 
eaten, without. waſte, before winter ſet in; 
and the lateſt, that is to ſay, the ſhorteſt, 
ſhould be ſhut up for ſpring-feed. If 
aftergraſs be too long and groſſy it is apt 
to lodge, and rot upon the ground in winter. 
Therefore on rich land it ought to be more 
or leſs fed before Michaelmas; and then, of 
a due length, be ſhut up for the winter, 
II. Pasrurts, The management of paſ- 
ture- grounds requires to be ſubdiyided into 


1. Spring Management. 
7 Stocking. 
3. Summer Management. 
1. Sead Management. In the ordinary 
practice of the Diſtrict paſtures are ſhut up 
in winter, or early in the ſpring, and freed 
from ſtock until Old Mayday. | 
This appears to me to be bad manage- 
ment. At Old Mayday, in a common year, - 
and on an ordinary ſoil, there is a ſufficient 
bite over every part of the ſurface. , Cattle of 
courſe chooſe the better herbage. They have 
no inducement to crop the weeds and coar ſer 
graſſes, which they ſuffer to run up to ſeed, 
L 3 thereby 
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thereby in the inſtant encumbering the ſur. 
face, and in the conſequence increafing their 
ſpecies; and of courſe leſſening the he apes: 

of NUTRITIOUS HERBAGE. 
Even ſuppoſing the ſward to be petfectly 
free from weeds and coarſe graſſes, i it is bad 
; management to ſuffer ſtock (sToRE-sTOCK) to 
be turned upon a full bite. They cannot, 
if duly ſtogked. keep the whole of it under. 
Much of it will inevitably run up to ſeed, 
forming tufts and uneaten patches, which (if 
not removed with the ſithe) remain during 
the ſummer as uſeleſs to the grazier, as if 
they were not included within the limits of 
his paſtures. They are ſo much waſte ground. 
The quantity of grazing ſurface, or, in other 
words, the fize of the paſture, is leſſened in 
Proportion to the quantity of ſale berbage. 


On the contrary, if ſtock be admitted into 
paſtures while the early weeds are yet ina 
tender fate, and before the ſurface be covered 
with Better berbage, every weed will be crop- 
ped, and + eyery part be ' equally eaten. Even 
ruſhes when they firſt ſhoot are eaten freely 
by cattle and horſes ; eſpecially the latter. 
The copar ep, begue, and other groſs 

. early 
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early plants are, on their firſt emet ſion, de- 
voured greedily by cattle and ſneep. 

But changing weeds into nutriment, and in- 
creafing. the quantity of paſturing = ſurface, 
are not the only advantages ariſing from 
breaking paſtures early with ſtore; cattle, 
The cattle themſelves are benefited, by being 
removed by degrees from dry meat to graſs, 
and thereby, in all human probability, pre- 
ſerved from many diſorders which cattle are 
liable to an their firſt being turned qut to 
graſs in the ſpring, , ep rc 

It will be ſaid, that under this manage - 
ment paſture-grounds require to be ſtocked 
ibinner than in the uſual practice. For a few 
days immediately after Mayday, the paſture 
will be comparatively Sort (a circumſtance, 
perhaps, favourable to beaſts when firſt 
turned out wholly to graſs), but afterwards 
the advantage will be evidently in favour of 
early breaking; inaſmuch as the quantity of 
furface is thereby encreaſed. It is therefore 
demonftrable, that under this management 
paſtures may be ſtocked thicter than in the 
common practice. 


g 4 Far- 


\ 
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FarTiNG CATTLE which are forward: in 
Neſh, and are intended to be iniſbed withs 


3 graſs, may require a. full bite at firſt turnipg 


out. But for cows, WORK u- EN, REAR= 
ING CATTLE,.and-lean cattle intended- to be 


fatted on graſs, a full bite at the firſt turning 
out is not requiſite. 


Another objection which may be * to 
early. grazing is, that of laying the land open 
to the drought « of ſpring. This, too, is in great 
meafure, when applied to paſturage, an ill- 
grounded apprehenſion. It is notorious to 
common obſervation, that cows milk and 
cattle in general thrive beyond expectation i in 
drough!y weather, It is not the length of graſs, 


n but the guantity of ncuriſoment it contains, 
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| | which makes cattle pay for their paſturage. 
In dry ſeaſons medicinal waters are ſtrongly 
impregnated, and fruit expoſed to the ſun in 
ſuch ſeaſons, is ſweeter and more bighly fla- 
voured than it is in a moiſt ſeaſon or a ſhady 
 fituation; but the diſtillers of fimple-waterg 
are the beſt Judges of the effects of ſeaſons on 
herbage. 
The richneſs of vegetable productions appears 
to bein proportion to 21 quantity of heat in the 
imme- 
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immediate ſphere of their vegetation. Thus the 
richneſs of fruit is increaſed by the reflection 
of the wall; and it ſtrikes me that the rich- 

neſs of graſs is increaſed by the reflection ef 
the ſoil. Long graſs ſhades the ſoil and de- 
ſtroys the reflection. The ſhorter the graſs | 
the ſtronger the reflection, and conſequently, 
the richer the herbage, 


But the longer the graſs, the ſooner the 
cattle ſatisfy their hunger, and lie down to 
reſt, A medium therefore is obſervable, 
The due length depends upon the nature of 
the ſtock, the nature of the ſoil, and the nature 
cf the ſeaſon. Rich graſs goes farther than 
that which is watery and weak. A good 
grazier looks to the caſe of his cattle, rather, 
than to the length of their paſture, | 


Theſe obſervations are drawn from my 
own experience, as well as from the practice 
of one man in this Diſtrict ; who, by early 
ſtocking, keeps nat only his rough paſtures, 
but even his yards in a great meaſure level 
and free from encumbrances, | 

OLD Landybay to the mipDLE of APRIL, 
Metin to the progreſs of ſpring, appears 


tg 
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to me at preſent as the beſt time for ſhutiiug 
up mowing- grounds and opening paſtures. 
2. STOCKING PASTURES, The ſpecies and 


the quantity require to be ſeparately confi- 
| dered. 


No ſettled rules with reſ pect to the mixture 
of ſpecies are here obſerved. It is generally 
underſtood that horſes and cattle intermixed 
will cat graſs cleaner than either ſpecies will 
alone; not ſo much from their ſeparately af. 
fecting different graſſes, as from the circum- 
ſtance of both ſpecies diſliking to feed near 
their own dung, 

Horſes, it is true, appear partial to parti- 


cular patches of ſward ; but, on cloſe exami- 
nation, I have never been able to diſcover any 


eculiaxity in the /, or the Berbage of theſe 
8 ſpots; which are, I apprehend, 
eaten to the quick accidentally, and are after- 
wards kept down through their peculiar ſweet- 
neſs, owing to the peculiar ſhortneſs of the 


| berbagg. Hares and rabbits in the neigh. 
| bourhocd of kept covers, keep down patches 


of barley or other corn in a fimilar, manner; 

and through ſimilar motives. 
Beſides this unfair manner of feeding, the 
yoRsE is diſliked in paſtures, on account of 
| the 
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the worthleſſneſs of the dung of horſes at 
This, when the ſuperior value of their 
dung in the ſtable is confidered, appears 
ſomewhat paradoxical. The idea, however, 
is not confined to this Diſtrict, nor to this 
Iſland; it prevails, I am well informed, in 
America, and perhaps more or leſs in eyery 
place where huſpapdmen obſeryg ſuperti, 
cially, 7 


The idea has, no doubt, ſome foundation. 
The dung of horſes dropped on graſs in ſum» 
mer ſoon undergoes a change. Its ſubſtance 
is preſently ſcoaped out by inſets; nothing 
but a porous bundle of undigeſted yege- 
table matter being left. If inſects not only 
eat horſe-dung, but fly away with it out of 
the field, it is in reality loſt to that parti- 
cular field ; but if, what is moſt likely, they 
drop it again near the place where it was 
taken up, and at length find a grave for their 
| own bodies among the graſs, the occupier of 
the land ſuſtains no loſs. 


SHEEP, I believe, are ſeldom mixed either 
with cows or fatting-cattle. They eat leſs 
fair than horſes, which ſtick to particulax 

patches; 
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patches; while ſhes? run over 480 nibble 
out the choiceſt morſels of the entire piece: 
They are generally kept alone; except on 
commons, and are on hi ſide of che y ale 
. properly confined to the uplands, the wy 

patural paſture of ſheep.” Q” * eee ee 
Wich regard to the lee v Nasr 
or 5Tock ſuitable to a given piete of grotnd, 
buſbandmen here, as in other places, differ in 
their opinions. Extremes are moſtly inju- 
dicious. The improptiety of [ſtacking too 
thin has already been ſhewn'z but laying oi 
ſock too thick is a ſtill greater 1mpropriety; 
Bioken graſs may be mown for hay; but the 
evils of over-ſtockihg are nat eaſily repaired; 
ſtock once checked do not readily regain a 
thriving habit. I have known (dot in this 
Viſtric) the entire produce of © the land 
thrown away by over. ſtoc king: it is an error 
which novitial farmers too frequently fall 
into. The middle way ought to be atten- 
tively ſought after. Nothing but experichce 
on the given ground can point it out. in b. 
gaining this experience it is always prudent to 
begin on the ſafe fide ; 3 or, in other-words, tay 
vnderſtock rather than mn firſt year. 
3 SU Ma 
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3. Sum MASAGEMINT OF. PASTURES: 
In this department of the graſsland manages 
mat, the District under ſurvey is deficient. 
No-/hifting of ſtock : no head ſtock and fol- 
lowers : nor ſweeping of paſtures with the 
fiche. In the ordinary practice of the coun- 
try, ſtock ate turned. into paſture - grounds at 
Mayday, and there remain impounded until 
Michgelmas ; or until barveſt be in; when 
the head ſtocl are transferred to the mowing 
grounds; the ordinaty to the ſtubbles; to 
pattake of the average: a provincial 
term for the eatage of arable land after har: 
veſt; a term probably originating in the an- 
cient common- field management: 

I have already ĩntimated, that it is not my 
intention to make the preſent a didactic 
work. Nevertheleſs, Where I find what ap- 
pears to me cauſe of cenſure, it may be right 
to mention what I think would be a means of 
doing it away. 

The graſsland management is no longer a 
ſubject which is new to me. I have now had 
a conſiderable ſhare of experience in my own 
practice, and have alſo had opportunities of 
obſerving on a large ſcale the practice of 
5 | others 
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others in different and diſtant Diſtriits, 1 
will therefore here give; in as few words as 
poſſible; a fetch of my preſent ideas feſpect- 
ing the proper — SUMMER PAS- 
TURES: | 
Much depends bn bi idw; ad nick 
bn WATER. Thete are caſes (many of theni 
in this Diſtrict) in which the ſtock are 
through neceſſity confined during the ſum- 
mer in one graſs- pound. Caſes like theſe can 
only be lamented; not remedied: There are 
others which will admit bf only two divi- 
fions ; that is, of oneſhift : a predicament in- 
finitely preferable to the firſt ; but not alts- 
gether deſirable. | | 
In all caſes, where fattivg cattle or dairy 
cows make a part of the ſtock; and where 
ſituation; ſoil; and water will permit, every 
ſuite of grazing-· grounds ought, in my idea; 
to conſiſt of THREE coMPaRTMENTS. One 
for head ſtock (as cows or fatting cattle); 
dne for followers (as rearing or other lean 
*ſock), arid the third to be ſhut up to freſhen 
for the leading ſtock. | 
If at the time of ſhifting the followers) 


there be murh ſeedy berluge left upon the 
ground, 
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ground, it ought to remain until they be 
ſhifted ; and to be Mown 48 HAY * the 
receſs. 

But if, at that time, a few weeds, and a 
little ſeedy herbage only be left, they ought to 
be sweeT down with the ſithe a few days be- 
fore the removal of the lean ſtock ; which 
will not fail, in this caſe, to lick up even the 
ſharpeſt thiſtles, while they are in the ſoft 
flaccid ſtate which the ſithe in a ſhort time 
reduces them to, 

Finally, I am clearly of 3 Wit let the 
paſture conſiſt of one; two, or more com- 
partments, not a weed ought to ſeed, nor a 
tuft of tale graſs be ſuffered to ſtand in a paſ- 
ture-ground ; which ought at leaſt once dur- 
ing the ſummer to be LEveLLtD wWIrn THE 
SITHE , thus, at a ſmall expence, converting 
WEEDS INTO NUTRIMENT, and WASTE GROUND 
INTO AFTERGRASS: 


HORSES. 
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YORKSHIRE bas long been aerated 


for its horſes. Fitzherbert, who wrote two 


hundred and fifty years ago, mentions his 
going to Rippon fair to buy colts. 

The influence of climature on the conf th- 
tion, or changeable part of :he nature of ani- 
mals, is 4-matter difficult to be dernonftrar* 
ed. There are men who deny it. Never: 
theleſs, ſtrong evidences of its exiſtence may 
be drawn from the animal under confidera- 
tion. 

No man has yet been able to breed Ara- 
bian horſes in England; Engliſh horſes in 


France or Germany; nor Yorkſhire horſes 


in any other Diſtrict of England. Some 
good horſes; no doubt; are bred every year 
in different parts of the Kingdom ; but they 
are few in proportion to the number of bad 


ones bied in thoſe parts. ' 
In 
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In Norfolk, the breeding of ſaddle-horſes 
has been repeatedly attempted without ſuo- 
ceſs. Yorkſhire ſtallions have been, and ſtill 
are ſent into Norfolk in the covering- ſeaſon. 
The foals may be handſome, but they loſe their 
form as they grow up. | 

On the contrary, in Yorkſhire, let the foal 
when dropt be ever ſo unpromiſing, it will, 
if any true blood circulate in its veins, ac- 
quire faſhion, ſtrength, and activity witb ita 
growth, | 

This in my mind accounts fully for the ſu- 
periority of Yorkſhire-bred horſes; and is 
a ſtrong evidence that air, water, ſoil, or her- 
bage, has an influence on the conſtitution or 
changeable nature of animals, 

- The Diſtrict more immediately under ſur- 
vey may, perhaps, be conſidered as the firſt 
in the county for the breeding of horſes. 
Nevertheleſs, it cannot even here be called 
a univerſal practice. Men are led into it by 


accident or Caprice, 
It would be difficult to aſcertain the exact 


number annually bred. The Vale, the Wolds, 
and Holderneſs, probably employ a hundred 
ſtallions. One hundred mares are conſidered 

Vol. II, M as 
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as the full complement for one horſe. 
Some of them, perhaps; do not get fifty. On 
this calculation, there are from five to ten 
thouſand horſes bred between the Eaſtern 
Morelands and the Humber “. 

It will now be neceſſary to confider ſepa- | 
rately, 

1. The breed. 

2. The method of breeding. 

>. The method of making-up. 

4. The markets. 

5. The management of worked horſes in 
this Diſtrict, . 

I. Baeed, Thirty years ago, STRONG 
SADDLE-HORSES, fit for the toad only, were 
the principal breed of the Vale. 

During the laſt twenty years, ſome capital 
HUNTERS have been bred init. This change 
was principally effected by one horſe; 
JarAr; a full-bred horſe ; who'e pedigree 
and performances are well known upon the 
turf, 


He 


This calculation, however, is grounded on little 
more than ſuppoſition, It would be difficu't to aſcer: 
tain the exact number of ſtallions kept in ſo wide a Dif? 
trict. 


He is ſtill en, nd what is remark- 
able, laſt ſeaſon, at the age of thirty, cover- 
ed ſeveral mares, His leap five guineas 
each, for blood mares ; two guineas for 
« Chapmen's* mares *. _ 

But notwithſtanding the credit which the 
Vale has juſtly acquired of late by its hunt- 
ers, the breed is at preſent changing to fa- 
ſhionable coacu-uarsts; namely, tall, ſtrong, 
overſized hunters,  ,The breed, therefore, 
may be ſaid to have increaſed in ſize, rather 
than to have undergone, a change. In 1783, 
the ſtallion-ſhows exhibited beautiful groups 
of animals; nimble as the grey hound, and ſpi- 
rited as the lion. This year (1787). the 
ſhows were comparatiyely flat and ſpirits 
leſs: a mere parade of troopers. : 

There may be ſeveral reaſons for the elte- 
ration which is taking place in the breed of 
horſes in the Vale.— The Falapian breed has 
degenerated; very few of the ſons of this 
celebrated horſe have been good ſtock- get- 
ters. Another reaſon, and perhaps a better, 

M 2 is 


0 lle died! in 8 I 787, ſince this article was 
written, 


Is the unfitneſs of high-bred hunters -for 


beaſts of burden and draught. Not only 
brobd mares, but growing horſes, are uſed 
in hufbandry, The operation of plowing 
with two horſes requires ſtrength. Slender 
horſes are unfit for it; but a three or four- 
year old coach-horſe may be occafionally 
uſed; and, in caſes of deformity or lameneſs, 
may be continued as a'farm-horſe. If to 
this be added, the extravagant prices which 
this deſeription of coach · horſes have recent - 
ly borne, the Vale farmers may be right in 
propagating the breed . 

Be this as it may, they are moſt {furedly 
wrong; when they give encouragement to the 
Fen Breed, the Howden mack” of zLace 
CART-HORSES, Which I am ſorry to ſee worm- 
ing their way inte the Vale; The breed of 
grey rats, with which this Iſland has of late 
years been over-run; are not a greater peſt 
in it than the breed of black fen horſes : at 
leaſt while cattle remain ſearce, as they are at 
preſent ; and while the Bein of horſes re- 

| mains 


* The WoLvs and Hor DpERNEISs have becm lenge: 
in the practice of breeding coach-horſes, 
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mains to be rejected as an article of human 
food. | 

Let the Vale-farmers continue to plow 
with coach-horſes, and uſe oxen in carriage: 
a breed of horſes better calculated for eating 
than working, and whoſe main tendency is 
to render their driyers as ſluggiſh as them- 
ſelves, are ill-adapted to the preſent rents af 
the Vale. Norfolk has already experienced 
the evil conſequences of encouraging that 
breed; and I hape this cquntry will not ſuf 
fer by the ſame indiſcretion, It is laughable 
enough to ſee a ſlender half-bred mare, who 
perhaps, a few years ago, received the em- 
braces of Jalap or his offspring, bending 
under the weight of a cumbrous animal, 
whoſe very legs, in all their admired rough - 
neſs, are nearly equal in ſize to the body of 
her former gallant. Na wonder that mon- 
ſters, having not their likeneſs in nature, 
ſhould be the produce of ſuch unnatural 


amours. 


IT. BRrEDIN OG Horses, From what has been 
ſaid reſpecting the ſuperiority of Yorkſhire 
horſes, it will, no doubt, be expected that 


M 3 great 
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great attention is paid to breeding: and that 


the myſteries of it will be diſcloſed ; while, 
perhaps, others have conceived that their ſu- 
periority is more owing t the art of breed- 
ing than to the geniality of climature, I 
ſhould be ſorry if truth oblige me to diſco- 
ver the-misjudgment of my readers ; and feel 
myſelf aukwardly circumſtanced in being 
under the neceſſity af diſcloſing the miſcoy- 
duct of my countrymen, | 
In different parts of the kingdam the 
breeding of race-borſes is reduced almoſt to 
{cience. In the Midland counties, the breed- 
ing of cari-horſes is attended to with the 
ſame aſſiduity as that which has of late years 
been beſtowed on cattle and ſheep ; while the 


breeding of ſadale-borſes, bunters, and coach» 


Hor ſes, is almoſt entirely neglected; is left 


almoſt wholly to chance : eyen in Yorkſhire! 
I mean as to FEMALES, A breeder, here, 
vould not give five guineas for the beſt 
brood mare in the kingdom ;—unleſs ſhe 
could draw, or carry him occaſionally to 


market; nor a guinea extraordinary for one 


which would do both. He would ſooner 
breed from a Pp which he happens to have 


vpon 
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upon his premiſes; though not worth a 
month's keep, 

But how abſurd. The price the leap, 
the keep of the mare, and the care and keep 
of her progeny, from the time they drop to 
the time of. ſale, is the ſame, whether .they 
be ſold from ten to fifteen, or from forty 
to fifty pounds each, - 

Almoſt every king depends upon the 
MARE, There is an inſtance, in this neigh- 
bourhood, of the offspring of one mare be- 
ing ſold zo dealers for four or five hundred 
pounds, What are a few guineas in the firſt 
purchaſe of a good mare? and what are a 
few days plowing, or a few rides to market, 
compared with the difference between a race 
of good and of ordinary horſes ? 

It appears tq me evidently, that much re- 
mains to, be done in this department of Rural 
Economics, Good sTALL1ons may be had 
for money ; and the different hunts in the 
ſouth of England will, ſo long as they re- 
main, be a ſource of Mares moſt ſuitable to 
the purpoſe of breeding CAPITAL HUNTERS. 


Mares lamed or ſtiffened by ſęvere exerciſe, 
nd improper treatment, are generally to be 
M 4 bought 
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bought in the neighbourhood of theſe hunts, 
at moderate prices. And mares fit for the 
breeding of coACH-HoRSES are to be met 
with in every county, 

The preſent prices given for hunters and 


| coach-horſes; and more eſpecially the de- 


clenſion of the breeding of the former; are 
incitements ſufficient to induce men of ſpirit 
to make an attempt. Nothing appears to 
me to be wanting, but a BAKEWELL to take 
the lead. 

While the nation remains in its preſent 
ſtate of refinement, horſes for the road and 
the field are in a degree neceſſary; but racers 
and cart-borſes might, with leſs Inconveniency, 
be diſpenſed with, 

The King's Plates have probably had their 
uſe in improving the Engliſh horſe in acti- 
vity and fleetneſs. But the original intention 
of them has lang ago been anſwered : RACE- 
HORSES are now fit for the purpoſe of game: 
fers only. They are in general drawn much 
too fine for 1ſe. Therefore to continue theſe 
prizes will be diſtributing the nation's mo- 
ney tow ard the worſt of purpoſes : the encou- 
gement 
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ragement of gaming; and the injury of the 
breed of Engliſh horſes. The broad-loined, 


 deep-cheſted, old Engliſh hunter is giving 
place to the lank feeble racer. If it ſhould 
be ſtill thought proper to continue the King's 
Plates, it would certainly be wiſe to raiſs 
the limited weight to twelve ſtone. 

With reſpect to caRT-HorsEs,—if ex- 
tending the ſaddle-horſe tax to farm-horſes 
in general would leſſen their number, and in- 
creaſe that of working oxen, it would be po- 
litical to extend it without loſs of time. 

Under the preſent head it may be proper 
to regiſter an idea which I have met with in 
this country; and which, evident as it may 
ſeem, never occurred to me before, either in 
theory or practice. 

It is a fact, well-eſtabliſhed in the common 
practice of this Diſtrict, that ſpayed heifers 
work better, and have in general more wind, 
than oxen; and it is not doubted that SpA LED 
MARES would have an equal preference ta, 
geldings. | 
I do not, however, find that the experi- 
ment has ever been tried. The reaſon held 
out againſt it, though formidable at firſt 


fight, 
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ſight, proves a mere ſhadow on examina 
tion. The ſpaying of fillies would undoubt- 
edly ſpoil them for brood-mares. But does 
not the gelding of a colt ſpoil him for a 
fallion ? What breeder, when his mares 
foal, wiſhes for fillies ?-and what dealer would 
not willingly give half-a-crown a piece to 
haye his mares changed into geldings ? 
or perhaps into animals ſuperior to geld- 
ings ? 

In the ſpring of the year cpen mares are 
faint and troubleſome. Nothing ſeems to be 
wanted but a ſafe cutter and a man of ſpirit 
to ſet him to work, to bring the ſpay ing of 
female foals into common practice. 

It does not follow that, becauſe a part of 
the female foals ſhould be cut, there would 
ot be open mares to breed from, any more 
than it does, that becauſe ſome heifers are 
ſpayed for the yore, or for fatting, there 
are not cows enow ſufficient for the purpoſes 
gt breeding and the dairy, 

I do not mean to recommend a practice of 
which I have bad no experience; but if the 
experiment has not been tried, it ſtrikes me 
zorcib)ly that it is worth the trial z—and 

N that 
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that it is more than time it were ſet as 
bout. | 

III. Maxino-vy HoRSEs. The age at 
which young horſes are here made up for a 
market is four or five years old. 

Some breeders make-up their own horſes 3 
others only back them, and perhaps uſe them 
gently in harneſs ; ſelling them at full age to 
PROFESSIONAL DEALERS; Who, with arts beſt 
known to themſelves, make them fat and 
fine-ſkinned—ſet up their tails—abridge oc- 
cafionally the number of their teeth, - and 
teach them their ſtable exerciſe, 

Some are bought up at two or three years 
old by HORSE-DEALING FARMERS; Who grow 
them upon good land; break them into the 
ſaddle, at leaſt; and finally make them up, 
according to art, for market. 

One farmer in the Vale is ſaid to make-up 
an hundred annually. And one dealer at 
Malton is ſaid to have ſometimes two cr 
three hundred horſes in his ſtables at once. 


Making-up horſes upon a Farm, by a man 
who is a judge, is a moſt profitable branch 
of huſbandry. Oats, hay, and ftraw, find a 
Market on the { pot; and 7own manure is 


procured | 
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' procured in quantity without the expence of 
fetching. | | 

IV. MarKETsS rox HoRSEs. Malton has 
the only HoksE-snHow in this Diſtrict, It is 
held in the ſpring of the year, and continues 
for the week; namely, the week os Palm- . 
Sunday. . 

At this fair great number of made-up 
horſes are ſold. They begin to go in on 
Monday. Tueſday and Wedneſday are the 
principal days for good horſes. Thurſday 
and Friday generally exhibit an inferior ſort, 
And Saturday, which is likewiſe a great cat- 
tle fair, is principally a ſtallion-ſhowy and a 
fair for refuſe-horſes; which pn this day axg 
ſhewn 1n the open market, 

During the week - days, the horſes are 
ſhewn in ſtables, fitted up at the i Inns, and 
in private yards, for the purpoſe ; being only 
led out accafiqnally, at the defire of the 
chapman, 

The hours of ſhow are the morning befare 
' breakfaſt, the forenoon, and again in the 
evening; the ſtables being univerſally ſhux 
{uring meal-times, : 

The 
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The ſhow conſiſts of well-bred hunters, in- 
ferior ſaddle-horſes, and light coach-horſes ; 
moſt of them being bred in the Vale, on the 
Wolds, or in Holderneſs; ſome few from 
Cleveland and the upper Part of the Vale of 
York: 

The purchaſers are the London dealers and 
foreigners, eſpecially of Fa ANCE and Pruss1a. 

In 1783, the French markets being then 
recently opened by the peaee, ſeveral French 
dealers were at this ſhow: The favourite 
colours, yellow bays, greys, and cheſnuts, 
Brown, the Engliſhman's favourite colour, 
is diſliked by foreigners. | 

But of late years the principal part of the 
firſt-rate horfes have been bought by the 
dealers, foreign and domeſtic, previous 10 the 
foow, & at the houſes of the country dealers or 
the breeders, 

The prices various : from fifteen to fifty 
pounds includes the majority of the made-up 
horſes ſold at Malton- ſhow. They are led in 
ſtrings to London, or ſhipped off at Hull for 
foreign markets. In 1782, a veſſel laden 
with horſes, bought at this ſhow and in the 
neighbourhood, was loſt off the coaſt of 


Yorkſhire, 
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V. TREATMENT. or WORKED HORSES. In 
a Diſtrict where the working of oxen has 
been for many ages the eſtabliſhed practice, 
it cannot be expected that any very accurate 
management of DRAuGHT-HoRSts can have 
taken place. But in a country which has 
always been conſidered as the ſource. of good 
HUNTERS, and the ſchool of good horſeman« 
ſhip, it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that a 
fuperiority of management prevails, 


This, however, is not; from what I have 
ſcen, the caſe. The only ſtriking feature of 
management which has caught my notice 1s, 
that of turning hunters and other hard- 
ridden hotſes out into the field in the day- 
time in winter; cold or warm, and ſometimes 
wet br dry: a practice which has been cried 
up by many great horſemen, and is to be met 
with in every part of the kingdom; though 
nowhere ſo prevalently, perhaps; as in this 
country. | 

It has always ſtruck me as a bad prac- 
tice, Nevertheleſs, in compliance with the 
cuſtom of the place | was in, I let a mare, 
which I rode into the country in 1782, 

run 
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run out to graſs on leiſure- days, and lie in 
the houſe at nights. The conſequence was 
unfavourable, and ſufficiently ſtriking to in- 
duce me to minute the circumſtances at the 
cloſe of the occurrence, 

As the ſubject appears to be * conſi- 
Uerable importance, | win! here copy the 
Minute. 


1783, March 11. There are perhaps few 
horſes which will bear to be hunted one day 
and turned gut to graſs the next. My bro- 
ther's practice is to let his horſes run ar 
graſs in the middle of the day throughout 
winter, In conformity with this plan, mine 
was turned out in the day-time whencver I 
did not want to uſe her. On my arrival here 
in November Jaſt, though I had rode her a 
journey of two hundred miles, ſhe was as fat 
as a mole, and her carcaſe round as a barrel. 


In the early part of winter I rode her a good 
deal, and. ſhewed her the hounds generally 
once a-weck. With this exerciſe J was not 
ſurpriſed at her ſhrinking. Bur having more 
lately given her eaſe in order that ſhe might 
recover her fleſh and ſpirits, without finding 
any alteration, I had good reaſon to think 

that 
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that it was not altogether the work; but the 
treatment, which kept her down; for with 
all the indulgente I could give her, her fides, 
ten days ago, were clipped together, and her 
hide ſtuck as cloſe to her ribs as if it had 
been glued to them. Her appetite for dry 
meat at leaſt was gone, She would let her 
corn lie in the manger untouched; though 
for the time I have had her—fix years—ſhe 
has always been a remarkable good feeder, 
1 had ſome blood taken from her, but ſhe 
ſtill remained the ſame. Suſpecting that 
hanging after the graſs was the only cauſe of 
her ill-tbriving, ſhe has for the laſtzzgea+ days 
been kept entirely in the houſe. Her ſkin is 
already looſe and filky e calls for corn 
every time the ſtable- Mr is opened. The 
other day ſhe wanted ſpurs. Now ſhe is all 
ſpirits again. — — turhed out a mare, which 
he had hunted the day before, to graſs, on a 
cold day: She got a violent cold ; was ſeized 
of her limbs; and it has been with great dif- 
ficulty he has ſaved her. — — began to turn 
out a valuable mare which he hunted occa- 
fionally ; but finding that ſhe refuſed her dry 


meat, he diſcontinued it ; and now finds that 
ſhe 
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ſhe has taken to her hay and corn again. 
My brother” s horſe, uſed to it as he has been 
from his infancy, and pampered as he con- 
ſtantly i is, looks more like a common hack 
than a hunter. 


There are two reaſons why a horſe which 
is ſubjected to violent exerciſe ſhould not be 
expoſed at graſs, in ſevere weather., It takes | 
them off their dry meat; and horſes which 
ſweat/much are in the nature of things more 
chilly, ſuffer more from pinching cold, and 
are. more liable to be ſeized by acute diſ- 
orders, than horſes. which have more mode- 
rate eile, and whoſe frames are leſs relax- 
ed. A horſe which has been enured to thoſe 
tranſitions of heat and cold will, no doubt, 
bear them better than one which has always 
been uſed to a warm ſtable; and which cer- 
tainly ought not to be expoſed to ſuch dan- 
gerous treatment without the greateſt pre- 
caution. n 


« [ am nevertheleſs of opinion, that letting 
a horſe run out in winter keeps his legs cleaner 
and more ſupple than ſtanding always in the 


table. My mare was not freſher on her legs 
Vor, II. 1 at 
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at four years old than ſhe has been this win- 
ter. And if hunters could be turned out on 
leiſure-davs, when the weather is tolerably 
fine, into a ſpacious place to hay and corn, 
without graſs, I am of opinion it would be of 
great ſervice to them. Horſes which are un- 
avoidably expoſed 'to tranſitions from heat to 
cold—as hunters frequently are, in ſaunter- 
ing by the ſide of a cover after a hard run 
ought, indiſputably, to ſtand in a cool ſtable, 
and to be-expoſed to the open air on leiſure- 
days, {6 far as the ſtate of perfect healtb and 
W will permit: but 10 farther. * 

4 make no comment.on the a. ? fats 
and reflections. I infert them as a Caution 
to the inexperienced : and as hints to thoſe 
who wiſh 0 hit the bappy medium of treat- 
ment. 


Turning out heels to graſs in the ſpring, —1 
met with an idea in this Diſtrict reſpecting 
the firſt turning out of a horſe entirely to 
graſs, which deſerves to be generally known. 

When a horle is thrown up, or turned out 
at nights to gtaſs, in the ſpring of the year, 
it is common to chooſe the ſorenoon of a fit 


day to Co it in. The natural conſequence is, 
| the 
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the horſe fills his belly during the ſunſpine, 
and lays him down to reſt in the cold of the 
night ; thereby probably expoling himſelf to 
diſorders. - 

A muck better practice prevails here, The 
horſe, inſtead of being turned out in- the 
morning, is turned out at bed-time. The con- 
ſequence is, he eats all night, and ſleeps in the 
ſunſhine of the next day *. 


% 


* It is generally underſtood here, that nogsts Ar 
crAss do not require WATER. They are frequently 
kept for months together in dry upland paſtures with« 
out water, and without any apparent inconveniency. 
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IN A SEQUL ESTERED Vale ens 
ing with ORASSLAND, cattle may be expect- 
ed: they ate the moſt natural ſtock, 

In the unincloſed ſtate of this Vale, the 
Commons and Cars were applied. chiefly to 
the rearing of worxIxG oxen and. a few 
DAIRY Cows, In the Weſt Marſhes and 
other central parts of the Vale, which have 
been incloſed time immemorial, and which, 
until of late years, have always lain in a ſtate 
of rqugh graſs, great numbers of youxG 
CATTLE were reared for ſale. 

Converting the Lowlands to arable in- 
cloſing the Commons; and laying the arable 
fields to graſs, have wrought a conſiderable 
change in what may be called the cov ou 
OF LIVE srock; more eſpecially in the zco-— 
NOMY or CATTLE, Dix I Es have increaſed; 

GRAZING 
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GRAZING has been introduced ; and R EAR- 
Ido has declined, 


Thus far, however, the Vale may be ſaid 
to have reared its. own ſtock ; excepting 
ſome few scorch CATTLE, Which are annu- 
ally brought into it for the purpoſe of clear- 
ing rough paſtures in winter; and to be 
fatted on ſecondary grazing- grounds the en- 
ſuing ſummer, 

To give an adequate idea of the nature 
and management of cattle in this Diſtrict, it 
will be proper to divide the ſubject into four 
principal diviſions: namely, 

1. Þhe Species or breed. 

2. Cows and dairying. 

3. Rearing cattle. 

4. Fatting cattle. | 

I, Syzcits, Within the memory of a per- 
ſon now living ; namely, about ſeventy years 
ago; the ancient breed of BLack cattle, 
which probably once prevailed throughout 
England, and whoſe name 1s ſtill very impro- 
perly uſed in ſpeaking of cattle in general, 
were the only breed of cattle in this Diſtrict. 
By deſcription, they appear to have reſembled - 
the preſent breed of the Lowlands of Scot- 

N 3 land: 
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land: moſtly all Black; but ſome with white 
faces : moſtly horned; but ſome of them 
« humbled ;” that is Sornleſs. 

To theſe ſucceeded a BLACK AND WHITE 
breed; probably a variety of the original 
ſpecies. But ſtill the red cow's milk was con- 
fidered as medicinal ; and many inveterate 


diſorders were no doubt cured with it : that 
is to ſay, by a perſeverance 1 in milk- diet. 


The black mottles, probably a tranſient 
ſort, were ſucceeded by the LonG-HORNED or 
% Craven breed: the probable, and, I be- 
lieve, undoubted origin of the prelent cele- 
brated breed of the Midland counties. 


But in a country where the buſineſs of ara- 
tion was carried on principally by oxen, this 
breed was found extremely | inconvenient. 
Horns a yard long were not only trouble- 
ſome but dangerous in yoke ; eſpecially in 
the narrow roads and hollow ways with which 
the Diſtrict ſormerly abounded. Accidents 
were frequently happening to them; by get- 
ting their horns entangled in the hedge or 
the bank; ſometimes breaking off their horns ; 
þut more frequently breaking their necks. 


This 
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This was a ſufficient inducement for a- 
dopting the sHorT-HorNneD or Holderneſs 


breed:“ probably of Dutch extraction. This 
change took place ſome forty or fifty years 
ago: and the ſhort-horned breed ſtill pre- 
vails; though it has undergone ſeyeral al- 
terations fince its firſt introduction. 

The firſt variety of this ſpecies of cattle 
which I can recolle&, was a thick, large- 
boned, coarſe, clumſy animal : remarkably 
large behind, with thick gummy thighs. 
Always fleſhy, but never fat; the ſeſb being 
of a bad quality. This, however, was not 
the worſt : the monſtrous ſize of the buttocks 
of the calf was frequently fatal to the cow. 
Numbers of cows were annually loſt in caly- 
ing. Theſe monſters were ſtigmatized with 
the epithet Dutch-buttocked. This was pra- 
bably the worſt breed the Vale ever knew, 

The unprofitableneſs of the Dutch 
| breed” being evident, men of diſcernment 
began to ſet about improving it. In the 
courſe of the laſt twenty years the bone has 
been lowered, the hind-quarters reduced, and 
the fleſh and fatting quality very much im- 
proved; ; not by foreign admixtures and un- 

N 4 natural 
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natural croſſings, but by chooſing the cleaneſt 
and beſt-fleſhed bulls and heifers from among 
their own or their neighbours ſtock, 


It is very obſervable, however, that in ef- 


. feQting this improvement, the horn has been 


conſiderably lengthened ; the preſent prevail- 
ing breed appearing as if it were a croſs be- 
tween the old ſhort horizontal horn (pro- 
vincially, “ buckle-horns”)—and the middle 
elevated horn of Herefordſhire and Suſſex : 
not, perhaps, from either of theſe breeds 
having been employed in the improvement, 
but merely from the circumſtance of a © fine 
horn” namely, a clean, ſmall, ſharp horn 


having been faſhionable for the laſt twenty 
years. 


This ſhews how much the appearance, as 
well as the nature or conſtitution, of a given 
breed of ſtock may be altered and improved, 
without calling! in the aſſiſtance of alien breeds. 
Even the Dutch buttocks were probably bred 
in England. 

The Holderneſs breed, on their firſt intro- 
duction 1 into the Vale, were ſaid to be thin 
quartered, too light behind, and too coarſe 
before; large ſhoulders, coarſe necks, and 

deep 
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deep dewlaps. This form being found dit. 
advantageous to the butcher, encreafing the 
quantity_of the coarſer parts, and reducing 
the weight of the prime pieces, the breeder 
endeavoured to enlarge the hind· quarters; 
and had he ſtopped when he had got to the 
happy medium, he would have wrought a 
good work. But the faſhion was ſet; “ clod- 
dy” bullocks were in eſtimation; and their 
evil qualities were overlooked until they were 
rendered too obvious, and the conſequences 
aboye-mentioned had taken place, | 
The form and ſize of the yreSENT BREED 
or THE VALE may be ſeen in the following 
dimenſions of a working ox rifing five years 
old; above par as to form, but ſomewhat 
beneath it in point of fize, 
Height at the withers, four feet eleven inches, 
— of the briſket from the ground, 
twenty inches, 
Smalleſt girt, ſeven feet four inches, 
Largeſt girt, eight feet five inches. 
Greateſt width at the ſhoulder, twenty-two 
and a half inches. 
———— at the buckle, twenty- -three 


and a half inches. 


Greateſt 
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Greateſt width at the round- bone, twenty - one 
inches. 

Length from forehead to i eight feet 
five inches, 

— — the center of the ſhoulder- 
knob fo the center of the huckle, four 
feet one inch. 

—— — the center of the huckle to 
the extremity of the nache, aN 
inches. 

Length of the horns, fourteen inches. 

Width of the horns at the points, twenty- two 

inches. 

The eye full and quick. 

The head and neck clean, 

The bone ſomewhat large, 

The chine and buttocks full. 

The fleſh ſoft and mellow to the hand. 

The colour blood-red, marked with white, 


But a variety new to the Vale is now creep: 
ing into it: the TEES-WATER BREED ; —A 
yariety of the ſhort-horned ſpecies. This Va- 
TTiety: is eſtabliſhed on the banks of the Tees, 
at the head of the Vale of York, and is held 
put as the © true Yorkſhire ſhort- horned 
preed.“ Be this as it may, much attention 

has 
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has been beſtowed on its eſtabliſhment z and 
it appears to be at preſent a moſt valuable 
breed of cattle ; valuable, I mean, to. the 
grazier and butcher : the bone, head, and 
neck fine; the chine full; the. loin broad ; 
the carcaſe throughoyt large and well. fa- 
ſhioned ; and the fleſh and fatting quality 
equal, or perhaps ſuperior to thoſe of the pre. 
ſent breed of the Vale; which, however, ap- 
pear to be more give, mare athletic, and 
fitter for the yoke or harneſs. 

In forming that variety, a horn very dif- 
ferent. from that which. is prevalent in the 
Vale has been produced, The“ buckle- 
horn? is in this caſe, as in the other, ſome- 
what lengthened ; but the faſbionable horn on 
the banks of the Tees is a clubbed down- 
hanging horn, as if, in forming it, a daſh of. 
Craven blood had been thrown in. And it 
may be a moot point; whether the horns of 
the two breeds, now particularly under no- 
tice, may have been produced by faſnion 
alone; or whether the Tees. water horn may 
not have been altered from the original ſhort 


horn, by a flight intermixture of the Craven 
breed ; and whether the Holderneſs breed, 


from 
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from which the Vale cattle have indiſput- 


ably originated, may not have had a ſimilar 
elaiitture of the middle-horned blood, 


I wiſh to trace the origin and progreſs of 


the different breeds of cattle in the Iſland ; 
but I find it will be a difficult taſk to dg | it 


with ſtrict accuracy. 

The non x is the beſt criterion for diſtin. 
guiſhing the different ſpecies (if the term be 
applicable) of cattle, It is a PERMANENT 
SPECIFIC CHARACTER, The colour, though 


not altogether accidental, is changeable ; and 


neither the form nor the fleſh are permanently 
charaReriſtic of any particular ſpecies. Good 
form and good fleſh may be found in every 


- ſpecies; though they are by no means equally 


prevalent nor equally excellent in all. But a 
horn fix inches long was never yet produced 
by the Craven breed ; nor one a yard long 
by the Holdernefs breed. And the middle- 
horned breed of Herefordſhire, Suſſex, and 
ocher parts of the Ifland, appears to be as 

diſtinct a ſpecies as either of the former. 
Theſe are my only reaſons for being ſo mi- 
nutely deſcriptive of the horns of ca'tle, 1 
am not a BIGOT to horns of any ſhape or 
length, 
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length. I would as ſoon judge of a man's 

heart by the length of his fingers, as of the 

value of a bullock: by the length of his 

horns. 

If his feſb be good and well laid on, and his 

offal be proportionably ſmall , if he thrive well, 

fat kindly at an early age, or work to a late one 

if required ; I would much rather have him 

entirely -viihout horns, than with any which 

ENTHUSIASM can point out. | 

The doctrine of horns has long appeared =_ . 

| to meas a ſpecies of SUPERSTITION among 

Farmers, and as a CRAFT convenient to dead. 

ing-breeders, in eſtabliſhing their reſpective 

ems. 

But leſt I ſhould have cauſe to repent of 
my raſhneſs in ſpeaking thus irreverently of 
horns, I will here allow them all the merit 
which, in my opinion, truth entitles them to. 

The horn has been mentioned as a perma- 
nent ſpecific character of cattle. Hence in 
varieties it may have its uſe as a Criterion. 
Thus ſuppoſing a male and female of ſupe- 
rior form and fleſh, and with horns reſem- 
bling each other (as nearly as the horns of 


males and females of the fame variety natu- 
rally 
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rally do); no matter whether ſhort or long, 
ſharp or clubbed, riſing or falling; and ſup- 
poſing a variety to be eſtabliſhed from this 
parentage, it is highly probable that the 
horns of the parents would continue for a 
while to be characteriſtic of the true bretd, 
and might by inferior judges be depended 
upon, in ſome degree, as a criterion. 


But it is indiſputable that horns remaift 
the ſame, while the fleſh and fatting quality 
change; and every man of ſuperior judge- 
ment will depend more upon the form and 
handle of the carcaſe, than upon the length 
and turn of the horn. For it is a notorious 
fact, that the individuals of a given variety 
may have exactly the ſame horns, without 
having exactly either the ſame faſhion or the 
fame fleſh. | 8 


If there de any criterion or point of a beaſt 
which may be uni verſally depended upon as a 
guide to the grazier, it is the EYE, not the 
horn. The eye is a mirror in which the 
bealth and habit of the animal at leaſt may be 
ſcen with a degree of certainty, 


II. Cows, 
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II. Cows. This admits of two — 


ſubdiviſions. 


1. Management of Cows: 
2. Dairying. | 

1. MANAGEMENT or Cows: This ſubject 
requires to be further ſubdivided into 


1. Rearing. 3. Treatment. 
2. Purchaſing. 4. Diſpoſal. 

1. Rearing. It has already been ſaid that 
the Vale ſtill continues to rear its own ſtock. 
The rearing of cows will appear in the next 
ſection, under the general head REARINO 
CATTLE. 

2. Purchaſing Cows. Though a dairyman 
may in general rear his own cows, he mult 
be fortunate indeed if he never have occafion 
to purchaſe a cow. 

The favourite points of a milking-cow here 
are, a thin thigh; a lank thin-ſkinned bag 
hanging backward ; teats long, and ſuffi 
ciently free of milk without ſpilling it; dug 
veins large; and horns yellow. 1 will not 
vouch fot the infallibility of 2d theſe points 
but this I can ſay, that I never noticed a cow 
with a thick fleſhy thigh which was a good 
milker. 

The dimenſions of the handſomeſt cow I 
have ſeen of the true Vale breed, riſing five 


years 


* 


yeats old, and n a few months of calving, 


are as follow : 


Height at the withers, four feet "I Wochen 

——— of the briſket, eichreen and a half 
inches. | 

Smalleſt girt, ſeven feet one inch. 

Largeſt girt, nine feet two inches. 

Width at the ſhoulder, twEnty-one and a half 
inches. 

—— hcl. ente Act inches. 

— round- bone, nineteen inches. 

Length from forehead to nache, ſeen feet 
five inches. 

—— center of the ſhoulder-knob 

to center of the buckle, three feet eleven 


— — 


inches. 
m=————— center of huckle to the out 


of the nache, twenty-one inches, 
Length of the horns, ten inches. 
Width at the priory, eighteen and a half 


inches. 


* 


Head, neck, and leg, fine and clean. 


Chine full, and back level. 
Colour, a darkiſh red woctled with white, 


3. Treats 
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3. Trhafinent of Corot. Here; as in all coun- 
tries where grazing gives place to the dairy, 
milked cows are ihdulged with the beſt the 


farm will afford. The beſt land for paſture 
in ſummer ; the head of the fog in autumn 
and en hay moſt of winter. This 


practice has already been noticed. If the 
preſent breed of cows require hay when they 


give no milk, it is a depreciation of their 
value as milking-cows. 

Be this as it may, there is certainly one dif 
advantage of the Vale breed of cows; which, 
I believe is common to all the varieties of 
the ſhort-horned Breed. This is their A1 
culty in calving. For notwithſtanding the 
Feſtineſs of the hind- quarter has been ſuffi- 
ciently done away; the bones ſtill remain; 
The loin is ill broad, and the huckles (tilt 
protuberate; perhaps too much; either for 
ſightlineſs or uſe. 
An improper treatment of the cow may 
enereaſe the difficulty, A cow can ſcarcely 
be too low in fleſh a month before ſhe 
calves, Good keep three weeks or a month 


before calving gives due ſtrength and a fluſh. 
of milk. The cauſe may be difficult to point 
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ont with preciſion; but the eſſect is well 
aſcertained. E 

It is a fact, that Gib dene cows. ſeldom 
calve without afiftance. Their hour of calv- 
ing is watched with obſtetric ſolicitude; the 
perſon - who has the care of them frequently 

riſing in the night, and ſometimes fitting up 
with them the night through. From con- 
ſtant obſervation, however, a good daity man 
will judge at bed-time the hour of calving, 
ſuffi ciently near to know whether it will be 
ene for him to riſe before 8 uſual 
time. | 075120552 NOK 
- 4 Market for Cows. Milking-cows' are 
moſtly fold at the neighbouring fairs; 
with calves by their fides. Sometimes, but 
not frequently, they are ſold as incalvers- 

The medial price of a cow and calf, on a par 
of the laſt ten years, ſeven to nine pounds. 

Dry cows—provincially,. © drapes” —are" 
either ſold at the fairs to jobbers, who buy 
them up for the Midland or South-of- England 
graziers, or are fatted on the dairy- farm 
witlt aftergraſs, turneps, &c.— The medial 
Price of a lean * drape” of che Vale breed, on 

2 par of che laſt ten years, five to fix pounds. 
* 5 2: DAR Y- 
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1. Calves, for the butcher and for rearing. 
2. Butter, for home conſumption. and the. 
London market. 
5 Skim-cheeſe, for home conſumption. 
| 4+ Swine, for family-uſe and for ſale. 
Fo! Calves. The rearing of calves will be 
ſpoken of in the next ſection. The fatting of 
calves belongs properly to this. | 


There is a practice, pretty common in this 


neighbourliood, though not general, which 


merits notice from its ſingularity rather than 
from its excellency. In this practice the 


calf never ſucks its dam! which, from the 
time of her calving, is milked into à pail, and 


the warm milk immediately given to the' 


calf ; which, never having had the teat; 3 ſoon 
Tearnsto drink. | 3: 


The chief reaſon given for this practice is, 


that the cow does not pine after her calf; ſo 
much, at leaſt, as wn it is permitted to 
ſuck her. * 

PFor rearixg calves I can ſee no material ob- 
jection to this method, except that of addi- 
tional labour, . which is ſtill more. encreaſed 
2 O2 | when 
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when calves are fatied in that way; the time 
being longer in this caſe : and it ſeems to be 
allowed that calves do not fat fo kindly with 
the pail as when they ſtick the cow; nor is it 
probably fo good for the udder of the cow. 


2. Butler. Great quantities of butter are 
annually ſent out of the Vale, Many thou- 
ſand firkins are ſent from Malton; and the 
produce of the weſt end of the Vale goed 
principally to' York. 


The fraternity of cheeſemongers i in fon | 
don have agents, placed in different parts of 
the country, ſtiled “ ſearchers,” who probe 
and examine the quality of every firxkin; 
marking it firf, ſeqong, third, or ( greaſe,” 
according to its intrinſic quality. 

Tbe firſts and ſeconds: go to the London 
market; the © greaſe“ to the woollen-· ma- 
nufactory in the weſt af Yorkſhire. 


There are ©. weighers” likewiſe employed 
to check the weight of each fickin, each of 
which has its maker's name branded upon it. 
Theſe: are wiſe regulations: — the ſearchers' 
mark is a guide to the London dealer, as the 
farmer's name is to the country *©* factor.“ If 


+ = 
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it will not hear the ſearch, the factor has a 
elue to the farmer; if, on its arrival in Lon» 
don, it do not anſwer the mark, it is returned 
ypon the ſearcher. ee 
After what has been ſaid in the Rux AL 
Economy or Non rork on the ſubject of 
BUTTER-MAK ING, , there js nothing in the 
practice of this Piſtrict which entitles it to 
minute deſcription, There are, nevertheleſs, 
a few particulars which may merit notjce, 
Cleanlineſs, the baſis of good management, is 
well attended to in moſt dairies ; perhaps too 
cloſely in fome. Formerly, the milk was ſer 
wholly in deep wooden bowls, almoft femi- 
globular : a worſe form could not be well 
deyiſed. Now, it is fet principally in leads 
provincially, “ tead-bowls” —made in the 
uſual broad flat ſhallow form; a form much 
better calculated for raiſing the cream. 
O 3 Theſe 
* In ſome countries milk-leads are ſkimmed with 4 
kimming-diſh, Here, the milk is let off through 3 
hole in the center, leaying the cream in the lead, The 
pipe through which the milk eſcapes is fitted with a tall 
wooden ſtopper. Previous to drawing the ſlopper, a 
looſe wide leaden pipe, ſeven or eight inches long, is put 
over it. The baſe of this pipe is notched, or otherwiſe 
made uneven, ſo as to admit the milk to ſteal away be. 
neath it, without endangering the eſcape of the cream; 


which (the pipe being removed) is afterwards let down 
ſhrovgh the ſame aperture. 
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Theſe leads are ſcalded as often as they ate 
uſed; and, in common practice, are ſcoured 
abput once a month. But this has been 
found, in the practice of one whoſe cleanli- 
neſs cannot be doubted, to be injurious to 
the butter churned next after the ſcouring of 
the leads. The effect is not immediately ap- 
Parent z but the butter will not keep ; pre- 
ſently turning rancid, She therefore ſcours 
her leads only once a year; about Mayday ; ; 
and then with fine ſea- ſand; not with ſalt; 
the common material uſed in ſcayring lead 
bowls *. 

The barrel churn is now chiefly. in uſe. An 
improvement. has lately been made in its 
form. Formerly the ſtaves were nearly 
ſtraight; now they are bent; the churn 
being made conſiderably bulging. By this 
means a churn large enough to churn a fir- 
kin (56 lb.) at once, may be uſed to churn 
: TODO 29, 


I mention this circumſtance, as many * greaſe fir- 
kins“ may be made through the means here noticed ; 
and, if the evil effect be cauſed by a ſolution of the par- 
ticles of lead looſencd by the ſcouring, the butter, if | 
eaten in a recent ſtate, may be of ſill worſe conſe- 
quence, 
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three or four pounds, The entire quantity 
of the cream, though ſmall, being collected 
in_the bulge, receives its due agitation, The 
* ſtanding churn,” an aukward utenſil, ſeems 
to be going out of uſe. A barrel churn, 
two feet and a half long, two feet diameter 
at the mouth, and twenty-one inches at 
the ends, Sa daſhers fix inches wide, will 
churn either a firkin, or a few pounds, of 
butter, The price of ſuch a churn is about 
fifty ſhillings ; Iron hoops, cranks, frame, &c, 
_ incluſive, 


The fr kins are made in the neighbour- 
hood, at very low prices (price of a © whole 
firkin,” weighing 12 lb. 10d. to 18.—of a 
* half firkin,” weighing 7 lb. 8 d. to 9 d.). 
The ſtaves and heads of aſh; the hoops 
principally of hazle. The firkin is ſcalded 
and ſalted on the inſide, previous to its being 
uſed : ſalt is ſtrewed at the bottom; the 
butter cloſely kneaded in; covered at the 
top with ſalt; and headed up for market, 


The“ firſt gathering“ is generally ſent to 
market in the ſpring, in a recent ſtate the 
5 ſummer butter” (namely, that gathered be- 

O4 tween 
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tween the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of November) i is ſent from time to time 
as the factor's or the farmer's conveniency 
requires or is ſometimes kept to the 


cloſe of the ſeaſon, and carried at once to 
market. 


T he price of firkins, for the laſt ten verre 
288. to 325. 

3. Cuxksk. Skim-cheeſe—provincially, 
6c old-milk cheeſe? —is the natural accom- 
paniment of a butter: dairy. In the richer 
parts of the Vale, towards the banks of the 
Rye, ſome © new-milk cheeſes” are made; 
and of a quality nearly equal to thoſe of 
Glouceſterſhire, But on the leaner parts of it, 
this ſpecies of cheeſe i is ſeldom attempted. 


I have met with nothing ſtriking in the ma- 
nufacturing of {kim-cheeſe to deſerye notice; : 


Fxeepring what relates to the CUR D-MILL 3 a 
utenfil o the dairy which I never met with 
elſewhere, and which! is new to this Piſtrict. 


In making tin. che, the curd is broke-u p 
in the whey ; the whey, when the curd has 


ſubſided, laded off; the remainder, with the 
urd, thrown into a coarſe ſtrainer z and hav- 


ing 
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ing lain abroad in this (ſpread over a 
large tray, with a hole at the corner to 
tet out the whey which draing off) until 
quite cool, the corners and looſe part 
of the ſtrainer are gathered together in the 
hand, and the curd ſqueezed as hard as the 
bangle can preſs it. The curd in the ſtrainer 
is then put into a vat, and ſet in the preſs 
for a few minutes to diſcharge the remain- 
ing whey more effeftually, The whey hay- 
ing done running, the curd is taken out of 
the preſa, and rebroke as finely as poſſible; 
ſalted; and returned to the preſs, 

It is in the final breaking the euRD-MILL 
is uſed, The labour of doing it by hand, 
when a large quantity of curd is to be bro- 
ven, is almoſt intolerable. In a large dairy, 
a n muſt be found very valuable . 

The 


* Cynp-y1LL. Phis utenſil confiſts of two rollers 
working in a thin deep cheſt, one above the other; 


on the principle of the common cyder-mill of the ſous 


thorn counties, The upper one is ſtuck with iron 

ikes, an inch long, and 14 inch aſunder — The lower 
one is cloſely ſet with bevelheaded nails, riſing with a, 
ſharp angle about a tenth of an inch qut of the ſurface 


of che roller, The ok partially broken, is put into 
2 bop- 
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The conſumption of ſkim-cheeſe is princi- 
pally in the neighbourhoad of its manufacture, 
It is eaten by almoſt all ranks of people. Af 
well made, it is not only palatable; but, ap 
prehend, a very Mholeſome food. To have 
it in perfection it ſhould be, what is called, 
kept one year under another: that is, ſhould 
not be eaten under a year old. TY 


* 


The price on a par of the laſt ten years 28. 
to 28. 6d. à ſtone (of 14 lb.). 


4. Swine, The whey ofſkim- milk is ; only 
a lean” ber erage tor ſwine ; but mixt with 
butter-milk, a tolerable food is formed: 
Pigs, however, are only grown, ' ſeldom 7 
ted, with the. ſwilliogs“ of the dairy. 


a hopper, the bottom of which is the upper roller; 
which working againſt the. fice of the box, prepares 
the curd {or the bottom roller; which being finer, and 
working cloſer, grinds it dowa to {mall granules. The 
rolers are about ix inch.s diameter, and fifteen inches 
Eng. They arc bo h of them turned by one crank; 
put on one end of the axle of the upper oller. On 
the oppofite ends of the rollers are fixt two even- 
toothed wood wheels; working in each other, and 

giving motion to the lower roller, 
The 
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The produce of a good cow in a common 
year is thus calculated: | 


A rearing, calf _ 50.4 5 0 
3 firkins of butter at 30s. 4 10 0 
T. wt. of ſkim-cheeſe,—at 18 s. 0 9 0 
Milk and whey for hogs | .0 10 0 


. 6 4 © 0 


III. REarinG CATTLE. 

1. CALVES. 

1. Time of rearing. Candlemas to Old 
Ladyday. 

2. Points of. a rearing Calf. The 8 1 
paſs over in this place, as not having met 
with an accurate defigition of it in this coun- 
try; where the Blood and the colour ſeem to be 


more attended to by breeders in general than 
the form, 


A * raw noſe; that is, a white muzzle, 
with noſtrils red on the infide ; is conſidered: 
as a bad mark, portending a tender beaſt : 
on the contrary, a black or brown muzzle, 
with dark-coloured noftrils, is eſteemed a 
ſign of hardineſs. | 

G A * 


* A large dairy of cows in which heifers are inter- 
mixt, ſeldom turn out three firkins each. Two and a 
half is, I believe, eſteemed a good produce, taking the 
| dairy round, 
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A calf entirely white is generally rejected, 
under a notion that white cattle are of a ten- 
der nature; that they are peculiarly fubject 
to loufineſs ; and that they are difliked by 
; their aſſociates! The fineſt ax I ever knew 
of the Holderneſs breed was white. The 
fineſt ox I ever ſaw of the Teęs- water breed 
was white. One of the fineſt cows now in 
the Vale is white, Nevertheleſs, valuable 
calves are annually fent to the butcher, merely 
becauſe they are all white, The ſmalleſt 
ſpeck of colouring ; even the tip of an ear, 
red or black; faves them from proſcrip- 
tion; under a notion, no doubt, that it har. 
dens their nature; defends them from lice ; 
aud renders them acceptable to their com- 
panions: a vulgar error, which is not con- 
fined to this Diſtrict; but which ought, in 

my opinion, to be univerſally exploded. | 
3: Go! Ang Calves. Oxen in this country 
(as probably in others) are peculiarly ſub- 
ject to a ſtoppage i in the inteſtines; owing, 
it is believed, to the“ blood ſtrings” of 
the teſticles being left in the body at the 
time of gelding, The fact ſeems to be, that 
the 
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the diſarder is generally eaufed by a link of 
the inteſtines being thrown (in playing, it i$ 
ſuppoſed) acroſs a Rene ſituated near the 
anus; and the cure is radically effected by 
breaking this ligature: an opetation which 
is not unfrequently performed *. 

If the ligature be really a firing of the 
teſticle, indexterovfly left in the calf, much 
caution 15 requiſite in the PIO of geld- 
ing. 

An 3 cutter ofa it thus 5 
Having extricated the teſticle, and cut the 
ſeminal _chotd—the nature ſtring, —he 

forced 


f remember once to have ſeen this operation : ard 
ave lately heard it minutely deſcribed by a perſon 
who has repeatedly performed it. It is fimple and ſafe. 
An orifice large enough to admit the hand being made 
in the coats of the ablomen—on the near or left-fide — 
(between the ribs, the huckley and the flank) the in- 
teſtines are drawn forward into their natural fituation, 
and the ſtring broke: otherwiſe the beaſt is liable to a 
repetition of the ſame diforder, The ſymptoms are 
reſtitefineſs, with attempts (but not violent, I believe) to 
beit the belly with the hind legs; and with a ſt ppage 
of the fœeces; nothing paſſing through the body but a 
white flimy ntatter. In many places: I apprehend this 
diſorder is not well underſt od; being miſtaken for 
n:9w-bexnd, or other internal diſorder. Death is of 
evurſe the incvitable- conſequence. 


forced his finger and thumb upward, as 
it were into the body of the calf; (which 
food on its legs during the operation) draw- 
ing the © blood ſtring” twelve or fourteen 
inches long: the point of it appearing not 
abrupt, as if broken off; but fine as a 
thread, as if wholely extracted: 
| 4. Treatment of rearing Calves. This dif: 
fers in the practice of different individuals. 
In an inſtance which, perhaps, may be con- 
fidered as a fair ſpecimen; the treatment is 
| this := The calf never ſucks its dam; but 
| has her milk warm from the teat given to it 
| twice a day in a pail; from the time of 
i calving until it be a fortnight or three weeks 
old. At that age the calves begin to have 
half new milk and half ſkim-milk, #oiled 
(which is thought to be more nouriſhing” 
than raw milk) for about three weeks longer: 


they are then put to all ſkim-milk; or to milk 
and water, with perhaps a little oat- meal or 
wheat flour ſtrewed over it * ; and with hay; 


ift 


Wn Sometimes a ſmall quantity of LiNSEED JBLLY is 
mixt with thin milk. and water, and is found of great 
Tervice ; making their ſkins remarkably ſteek and filky;” 
If too much be uſed, it is liable to make them ſcour, '- 
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in the-catly; part of the ſeaſon; or graſs, as 
ſoon as ſpring puts in. In the latter end of 
May, or the beginning of June, according to 
the time of their being dropped, they are 
turned away to grals, and water only, for the 
ſummer. 

2. VIARLINGS. Young cattle are, I be- 
lie ve, invariably, houſed the firſt winter 
generally looſe; and are generally indulged 
with the beſt hay the farm will afford. 
Their ſummer paſture is ſuch as conveniency 
will allow them: moſtly of a ſecondary na- 
ture. In the open; field ſtate, the common 
was generally their ſumtner paſture. 

2. Two-YEaR oLbs. The ſecond winter, 
oar ſtraw is the common fodder of young 
cattle. Generally tied by the neck in hovels 
or under ſheds. Their ſummer paſture, com- 
mons, woody waſtes, rough grounds, or what- 
ever beſt ſuits their owner's conveniency. 
At two years old the srEEARS—provinci- 
ally, „ ſtots, —are generally broke · in to the 
yoke ; but are not, by good huſbandmen, 
worked much at that age. 

At two years old, alſo, the Hz1rzR5—pro- 
vincially, © whies,” are generally put to the 
bull. 


bull: Tuns, bokever; is nor an bb“ ON 
vere frequently kept from the bull until thief 


inclofure and improvement; and at the pres 
ſent high rents, they ate frequently ſuffered 

to take the bull when yearlings ; bringing 
calves at two years old. 

This is an intereſting ſubject in the ma- 
nagement of cattle; Farmers im every Dif 
trĩct differ in their opinions reſpecting it; 

The arguments for bringing heifers in af 
TWO YEARS OLD, are, that they come ſooner 
to profit; and that farmers cannot afford; af 
the preſent rate of rent; to let them run, un: 
profitably; until they. be three years did. 

On the other hand, the argument in favout 
of bringing them in at TyREE YEARS OLD is 

| thar, not being ſtinted in their growth, they 
.- make larget finer cows than thoſe which are 
ſuffered to bear calves at a more early age. 
Bur I have not yet met with any man who 
even attempts to prove which of the two 
is, upon the whole, the more profitable prac: 


tice, 


The 
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Phe gardener ſeems to be well aware, that 
"hg. tree to bear fruit too early checks 
| its growth; and there may be ſome analogy, 

in this reſpect, between vegetables and ani- 
mals. But even admitting this, if the cow 
receive no injury as to thriving, calving, 
milking, nor any other than that of being 
checked in point of /e; the objection ap- 
pears to me to fall. If, however, early 
production check not only the cow, but her 
progeny likewiſe, an objection no doubt will 
lie againft it. 

I have long been of opinion that it is, in 
general, the farmer's intereſt to let his hei- 
fers take the bull whenever nature prompts 
them. There is undoubtedly ſome preſent -- 
profit arifing from their coming in at an ear- — 
ly age; and whether a middlc-fized cow may 
not afterwards afford as much eat profit as 4 
one of larger ſtature, is certainly a moot point. | 

Much however depends upon KEEP. A + 8 
ſtarveling heifer will not take the bull at a Y 
year old. Nor ought any, yearling heiſer 
which has taken the bull, cver afterwards to 
be tinted in keep. If ſhe be ill kept while 
with calf, there will be danger at, or after, 
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the time of her calving. If afterwards 


pinched, there will be danger of her not 


taking the bull the next year. 


Hence we may infer, with a degree of 
fafety, that the propriety, or impropriety, of 
bringing heifers into milk at two years old 
depends principally upon soft and $1TU- 
ATION. 

On a good ſoil, and in a genial elimature, 
in which heifers do not experience 'a check 
from the time they are dropt, they ought, I 
am clearly of opinion, to be permitted to 
take the bull whenever nature prompts them. 

But in leſs genial ſituations, where lean 
ill herbaged lands are to be paſtured with 
young cattle, it appears to me equally evi- 
dent, that heifers ought not, in ſtrictneſs of 
management, to be ſuffered to come into 
milk before they be THREE YEARS OLD. 

Gen. OssERv. ON REARING CATTLE. The 
preſent dearneſs, ariſing beyond diſpute from 
a real ſcarcity, of cattle appears to be a matter 


of ſerious import to the community. Had it 
not been for the immenſe influx of Iriſk 


cattle, which have, during the laſt three or 
four years, poured into this Ifland, the gra- 
f zing 
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zing grounds could not have been fully 
ſtocked; nor the markets well ſupplied. 
There is not, generally ſpeaking, any aged 
cattle-left in h kingdom. | 

There can be only two reaſons of this 
ſcarcity : either the conSUMPTION OF BEEF 
muſt have lately increaſed, or the REARING 
by caTTLE muſt have diminiſhed , or the effect 

muſt have been produced by the joint opera- 
tion of the two cauſes. 
I wiſh to bring the matter to a rational 
iſſue; and have endeavoured to collect evi- 
dences in the Diſtricts I have viſited. This 
Diſtrict affords two, which appear to be ad. 
miſſible. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, there was not, 
for the ſmaller markets of this Diſtrict, a 
ſingle beaſt killed (except upon ſome extra- 
ordinary occaſion) during the winter, ſpring, 
or ſummer months. In autumn, particu- 
larly in the month of November, confidera- 
ble numbers were butchered, to be ſalted and 
hung for winter proviſion ; hung-beef being 
formerly x ſtanding diſh, not only in this, 
but in other Diſtricts . But the number 


* Hancing Beer, Formerly, before the eultiva- 


tion of turneps, &c, as Winter food of cattle ; and be- 
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** which were then killed in autumn was ſmalt; 
compared with the much greater numbers 
that are at preſent. butchered in the Dif- 
trict; every market of which is now plenti. 
* fully ſupplied with beef the year round; and 
this, notwithſtanding conſiderable quantities 
are ſtill hung in autumn. The market of 
Malton might well vie with the London mar- 
kets. If only twice the quantity of beef be 
conſumed in the Diſtrict now, of what was 
conſumed fifty years ago, the evidence is 
good. | 6 
Twenty or thirty years ago, great quanti- 
ties of young cattle, bred in the common 
. paſtures, and in the rough grounds of the 
marſhes, and other central parts of the Vale, 
were annually ſent out of it. The number 
of lean oxen, too, which were fent out of the 


country 


oy fore the ufe of cil-cake, &c. was known ; more eſpe- 

cially in open countries, at a diſtance from marſhes, fens, 

e and r ch hayland Diſtricts; the practice here noticed 

— 25 1 was a thing of zeceſity. The only opportunity the 

_—— huſbandman had of raiſing his cattle above the half- 

4 ſtarved common-paſture condition, was in the wane of 

ſummer, with the aftergraſs of the common meadows, 

and the ſtubbles of the common fields: theſe done, his 

ſources of fatting were exhauſted, without a poſſibility 
of rencwal, until the wane of the enſuing ſummer. 
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country was very conſiderable. Now, the 
Vale, perhaps, barely rears its own ſtock. 
A few young cattle may go out of it every 
year; but a number of Scotch and ſome 
Iriſh beaſts, and generally more or fewer 
young cattle from the Tees-water quarter, are 
- annually brought into it. A few lean oxen, 
(few in compariſon with what formerly went 
out) and ſome barren cows; and a ſurplus 
of fat cattle driven to the ports of Whitby 
and Scarborough; may be ſaid to be the 
only cattle which the Vale at preſent ſends 
to market, 

The cauſes of this decline are the increaſe 
of horſes ; the increaſe of tillage in the lower 
parts of the Vale; and the increaſe of the 
dairy upon its margins ; an increaſe of graz- 
ing grounds in the richer parts; and, through - 
out, an increaſe in the conſumption of beef. 

This too may be fairly admitted as a cir- 
cumſtantial evidence, at leaſt, of a growing 
ſcarcity of cattle at preſent in theſe king- 
doms, I mean a ſcarcity comparative with 
the preſent conſumption. 

] ſhall,-in their proper places, have other 
evidences to produce, At preſent, there- 
foxe, I do not attempt any general concluſions, 
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14. 
IV. FATr TIN CarrIE. Although graz- 
ing has of late years gained ſome footing in 
the Vale, it does not yet fall under the de- 
nomination of a grazing country. A detail of 
management muſt not therefore be expected: : 
and the only incident of practice which has 
occurred to my notice, and which appears to 
be entitled to a place in this regiſter, is che 
following ; at once evidencing the proprie- 
ty of finiſhing fatting cattle and giving 2 
favourable ſpecimen of” the Yourenne 
BREEDS OF CATTLE, © © 


The ſubject of this incident is. 2 "cow 
which was bred and fatted i in this neighbour- 
hood, Her dam was of the improved breed 
of the Vale, with an admixture of the Cra- 
ven or long-horned breed. Her fire a Tees- 
water bull of the firſt blood ; being leaped 
at half-a-guinea a cow; which, twelve Fore 
ago, was a very high price. 


From the time of her being dropped he 
was remarked as a good iriver; ſhe came in 
at three years old ; had one cow-calf which 
was reared, and three bulls, all of which 
died before they were three weeks old ! they 
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being ſeized about that age with a numbneſs 
in their limbs; ſoon dying with jellied joints, 
and ſymptoms of a general mortification, 
Like moſt high-bred cows, ſhe milked well 
for a few weeks after calving ; but afterwards- 
fell off her milk, and generally got to be 
good beef about Michaelmas, 

After her laſt calf (in 1782) ſhe was milk- 
ed until Auguſt; when ſhe was tolerable | 
beef; worth, at the then low price of beef, 
about ten pounds, In autumn ſhe had af: 
ter-graſs; ; in winter turneps, hay, and oat- 
ſheaves (in the houſe), but no ground corn, 
In March 1783 ſhe was ſold for twenty 
pounds to return one guinea : conſequently 
ſhe paid more than ſix ſhillings a week for 
fatting. 


Her dimenſions, a few days before the v way 
fllaughtered, were theſe ; 


Height about four feet fix inches (vo ag- 
curately taken). 


Smalleſt girt ſeven feet ſix inches. 


Largeſt girt nine feet, | | 
P 4 Length 


3 * 
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3 Length Frog: ſhoulder-point to hockle | 
EY four feet. a 
Length from huckle to o the extremity of 
the nache, two feet two inches. x3 
Width at the buckles from out to out, two 
feet two inches. 
Her horns fine; of a whitiſh-grey colour; 
ſharp ; ; ſomewhat reſembling the Craven 
horn; but ſhorter, and turned upward at the 
points in the middle-hort r manner: her bead 
and neck ſmall and elean her legs ſhort, and 
her bone throughout fine. 


Her points as to fatneſs were not all of them 


full. Her kerne! was ſmall, and her ſhoulder 
bare ; ; her fore-dug and flank not extraordi- 
nary ; her chine and Join were well laid up 
one dimple, but not regularly cloven; ſhe 
was not what is called very fat upon but her 


rib, her buckle, and -ber nache, were very f 
good; and her 7wift remarkable; | bulging 
out in an extraordinary r manner I 


- 


She 
pa. 


* Taking the dimenſions of cattle, and deſcribing 
their points with minuteneſs, is not merely a matter 
of curioſity. Nothing matures the judgement more 
ſpeedily, nor gives a more adequate idea of the due 
propoi tion of the _y of a bullock, I never, howe- 

every 


U 
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She proved as follows : the quarters equal; 
exactly eighteen ſtones each; together ſeven- 


ty-two ſtones (fourteen pounds each); the 


tallow eight ſtones ; the hide ſeven ſtones. 

The weight i is not remarkably great; but, 
that a ſmall cow ſhould lay it on in ſeven 
months is extraordinary. | | 


ever, underſtood that the admeaſurement of cattle was 
reduced, any-where, to common practice, until lately. 
In the Weſt of Yorkſhire, I am told, the manufactu- 
rers, who kill their own beef, carry meaſuring tapes to 
market with them. The butcher. by conſtant practice 
may be a match for the grazier with his qe alone: but 


it is certainly prudent in the clothier to take his mea- 
Sure with him alſo, 


A WEIGHING-MACHINE would, however, in this 


caſe be a much ſafer guide. One, fixed in a fingle 


fall, opening with folding - doors to the ſtreet, would 
be a ere to any market. place. 
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THERE ARE FEW large flocks kept 


i the Vare. The farms are chiefly ſmall, 


and the commons are now moſtly incloſed, | 
Almoſt every farmer, however, keeps a few; 
ſo chat, on the whole, the HUthBer . = <0 18 
conſidęrable. 

T he general economy of ſheep is here very 
fimple, Every man, let his number be great 
or ſmall, rears his own flock: his ſtore- flock 
(in the incloſed parts of the Vale) conſiſting 
of ewes, —hoggards, —and ſheerling wed- 
ders; his returns being in fat lambs, -two- 
meer wedders, (lean or fatted on turneps, 
day, &c.) and aged ewes, In the richer parts 
of the Vale ſhecrling wedders are fatted. 

But in the Mok ELAN ps, and upon the 
heights of the northern margin, where conſi - 


gerab! e flocks are kept; eſpecially in the 
a 
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more central parts of the Morelands; a diffe- 
rent economy preyails. The lambs are all 
reared, and the wedders generally kept until 
they be three or four ſheer z moſtly ſelling 
them and the aged ewes lean, in autumn, to 
the Vale farmers ; or if the walk—provin- 
cially, the“ heaf „be good, they will ſome- 
times get fat enough upon the heaths for the 
butcher. 

1. Species. 3. Treatment. 

2. Rearing. 4. Markets. 


I. Species, The old common ſtock of the 
Vale was a thin-carcaſed, ill-formed, white. 
faced, hornleſs breed. This (perhaps a weak 
worn-out variety) has of late years been ſo 
much improved, as no longer to bear marks 
of its former degeneracy. I ſpeak of the 
more highly improved flocks of the Vale. 
The old baſe blood may ſtill be detected in 
the flocks of leſs attentive breeders, 

The improvement has been effected by the 
introduction of rams of the Leiceſterſhire 
and Tees-water breeds; the former pur- 
chaſed or hired of Mr. CuLLy of Northum- 
berland (a ſpirited and ſucceſsful diſciple of 
Mr. BAKEWELL of Leiceſterſhire) ; and the 

latter 


229 r 
latter of Mr. Collins, and other attentive 
breeders, in the neighbourhood of Darling. 


ton, on the banks of the Tees. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the Vale, two of 
its moſt conſiderable farmets, to whom it is 
principally indebted for its preſent improved 
breeds of ſtock, differ in their opinions re, 
ſpecting the ſuperior excellency of theſe two 
breeds of ſheep ; cach of them propagating 
and encouraging his own favorite breed. 

Both of them are excellent, though per- 
baps widely different in their origin. Of the 
Midland breed 1 ſay nothing in this place, 
as I may bereafter have occafion to ſpeak of 
it fully, The Tees-water breed falls within 
the intention of che preſent work. 

The mud” ſneep have been inhabitants 
of the banks of the Tees time immemorial. 
I remember them twenty years ago of enor- 
mous ſize, reſembling, when their wool way 
in full growth, the ſmaller breeds of cattle 
rather than ſheep. Their fic nevertheleſs 
was of an excellent quality; their woo! (28 
long wool) fine, and of an uncommon length, 
ſingularly adapted to the worſted manu- 
faclory. | 


The 
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The preſent faſhionable breed is conſiders 
ably ſmaller than the original ſpecies ; but 


they are ſtill conſiderably larger and fuller 
of bone than the Midland breed. They bear 
an analogy to the ſhort-horned breed of 
cattle, as thoſe of the Midland counties do to 
the long-horned. They are not ſo compack, 
nor ſo complete in their form, as the Leicel- 
terſhire ſheep ; nevertheleſs the excellency 
of their fleſh and fatting quality is not doubt- 
ed; and their wool ſtill remains of a ſuperior 
ſtaple. For the banks of the Tees, or any 
other rich fat · land country, they may be ſin- 
gularly excellent“. 


The MoxeLaxD breed of ſheep has always 
been very different from that of the Vale, 
and has not perhaps varied during a ſucceffion 
of centuries. Ir is peculiarly adapted to the 
extreme bleakneſs of the climature, and the 
extreme coarſeneſs of the herbage. They 
live upon tne open heaths the year round. 
Their food heath, ruſhes, and a few of the 


coarſeſt 


* In this Diſtrict the Midland ſlieep appear to gain a 
preference. One leading br. eder lets out a conſiderable 
number of rams every year; and has already got the 
prices to ten or fitteen guincas for the ſeaſon, 
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_ coarſeſt graſſes; a paſture on which , perhaps; 
every other breed of ſheep of bit Kingdom 
would ftarve. 
The Moreland ſheep are probably of Scotch 
extſaction: they reſemble much the Scotch 
ſheep which are ſometimes brought into the . 
Vale: their horns wide; the face black or 
mottled ; in countenance and general appear- 
ance very much reſembling the Norfolk 
breed ; except that their wool is ſomewhat 
longer, and much coarſer, than that of the 
Norfolk ſheep. The covering of their but- 
tocks is mere hair, reſembling the ſhag af the 
goat, rather than the wool of ſheep. But this 
is conſidered as a mark of hardineſs and the 
Moor-dale ſhepherds are ſaid to prefer a 
coarſe-wooled ſhaggy tup. The carcaſes of 
theſe ſheep are ſmall ; not much larger than 
the heath ſheep of Norfolk: the ewes, mo- 
derately fatted, weighing from ſeven to ten 
pounds ; the wedders ten to fourteeh pounds 
a quarter. 
II. Rearino. The common time of put- 
ting ewes to the ram, in the Vale, is from 
old Michaelmas to the latter end of October; 
bringing them in the latter end of March, or 
the 
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the beginning of April. In the Morelands, 
the latter end of November, or heginning of 
December, is choſen for the time of putting 
to, in order that the ſnows may be pretty well 
over before lambing-time. 


If tin lambs be preferred, the ewes ate 
put to ſuperior keep a few weeks before the 
ram be admitted. This likewiſe brings them 
in nearer together than when they are put to 


the ram in low condition. 
pA | 


It is alfo underſtood by attentive ſhepherds, 
that ewes ought to have an increaſe of keep a 
few weeks previous to their lambing ; bur leſs 
judicious ſheep-maſters think it ſufficient to 
put them into good keep as they drop their 
lambs. | 

This, however, is a very faulty practice. 
If there be any myſtery in the rearing of ſheep, 
it lies in giving the ewes a FLUSH or MILK 
at the time of lambing. This cannot be done 
without putting them to good keep a fort- 
night or three weeks before that time. An 
additional fupply of milk cannot be com- 
manded in a few hours, The carcaſe of the 
ewe, as well as her udder, may require to be , 

ſatu- 
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ſaturated a © ce or lnb Wel, 1 b 
interim of piepur uri, HE rid be fed or 
Kared.. % 1807 21 n of bon 
Anorhet fte which akteftite breederz 
pay doe regard s, That of krfHfr ig Lptbbin- 
cially; ddeking breed linglewwes, As 
in the ſpring as the ſtate of the weather will 
permit. I have ſeen the bags of ewts(of the 
modern breed) fo head with thé üg and 
urine which hung about then as | 10 Be: 
come chafed to running (6687 Thi bag 
ought to be trimmed 4 fem weeks! before 
lambing (when the ewes are put to- *freſh 
keep), and the tall and buttocks 25 [oon as 
warm weather ſet inn 
Gnesen hel RG 6" jegget 
the breeding of ſheep profitable; much ad 
tendance and attention is requiſite. A f 
ewes, therefore; cannot be worth the notice 
of aby mung etcept à ſmall pains-taking 
farmer, who has little elſe to attend to. 1 
have ſeen more labour and attention thrown 
away upon a ſcore of ewes than their whole 
produce was worth. A *ewe-flock large 
enough to employ a ſhepherd, 1s, in many 
fituations, the moſt profitable ſtock, + 
III. Fazar- 
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III. MANAGEMENT or STORE SHEEP. The 
only particular of management which is here 
entitled to notice is, that of dreſſing them in 
autumn with tar and greaſe—provincially, 
* © SALVING ; ;”—the tar and greaſe with which 
they. are anointed being aptly enough termed 
ſalve. LES 

How the practice was firſt introduced i into 
the Diſtri& under ſurvey does not appear to 
be at preſent, known, though not of more 
than fifty years ſtanding. It probably tra- 
velled from the north, where 1 find it is now 
in uſe; — not from the ſouth, where I have 
never met with the ſmalleſt traces of ir. 

The intention of this practice is to kill | 
lice, prevent the ſcab, and make the wool 
grow; and another idea, I believe, is, that it 
fortifies the ſkin againſt the ſeverity of the 
winter's cold. * 

Whether it anſwer all or any of theſe in- 
tentions I will not aſſert. Whatever may be 
its effects, it has now been the invariable 
practice of the Diſtrict for near half a cen- 
tury. TI have not at leaſt met with more than 
one man who has deviated from it, through 
principle, 
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wholly deby its le; "Bur TRIBES its Effekt ls 
very 15 b preha _— tobat cb Water 


bie effectual againſt erf oll f tar, 


if cautiouſly uſed, a ſafe and Certain reeds 
of the ſcab and is of opinion, thavſalving 
is of Httle if any uſe to the gro 
wool : he allows that it may enbréäſe the 
weight of the wool in proportion to the quan- 

tity of dirt it contracts 1 bur thinks it does 
not add to the quantity. * SIP 104: bare” 


Whether it toes or Goss Net Ria W beter. 


08 


thelefs, be a moot point; aural oh rubbed 
on a recent {ear of a hotſe is Þeliev ed to it 
rhe hair 1 in growing g. Pomatbin is alfowed' to 
encourage” the growth of the kutftan hair; 
and it is Broboble that ſalve may have Vom ef. 
fect on the growth of wool: the only doubt 
in my mind is, whether thEadvaitages, Upon 
rhe Whole Ars Adetfuate tobe enpence! “ 
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'T his is a inatter difficult to > be aſcertained : 
R T9 
Fean fay, that the Teas does not appear to 70 be 


9 Ty 


Teſs pfevalent! in this than in 6i other Diſtticts: 


and it appears probablè to mie that, totw ith- 


filanding the wee prevaleney of the pric- 


tice, 


growth of the 


* 
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tice, it will in time wear away. I will, ne- | 

yertheleſs,chere ; give a detail of the Proceſs j 

-Ng$:tO, prolong its ,continuance,, but to me- 

moxize a practice which At; preſent gives cold 

and, dirty employment to e, Jome 
Weeks in every year, | bah 

Thbemixture is eight pounds, & 9 (of 

dhe ſecond, third, or fourth, quality-+ſec ar- 

„dicle Daigzy xc), to one gallon, of ar. The 

ö butter being diſſolved, the two ingredients 

ag paureqd into a tub or other veſſel, and 
ſtirred for ſome time with, a long wooden 
Jpatylaz agitating them violently, and unit- 
ing! them intimately. together. The general 

| guide, is to keep ſticring, until the butter has 
regain ned i its ſtiffneſs, ſufficiently to bold the 
Kigring-flick erect i in the ointment , which, 
when quite cool, is of the conſiſtence of but- 


ns in warm weather. Some put the tar pre- 

_ viouſly into the “ ſalve- tub, » and ſtir that 

alone, until. it loſes its blackneſs, acquiring a 

mellow yellowiſh hue ; then add the diſſolved 

butter, and continue ſtirring until the ſtick 
ſtand on- end. If the butter be heated too | 
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much, it is thought to injure the tar: it 
Hould be barely viled. 
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| The tine of falying is from Mickatimas 

8 3 | Boch 53 do mood IN | 
The D946 tus 2 the ef br the ep 
being bound, if laid pod E let PG Vin. 
cally, à fee abbùt fit Het long 
feet wide in the middle=rwentfi.one inches 
toward the ends with four legs abbut two 
Feet long). The * falver” ſits aſtride of one 
end of the creel, the ſhoulder” of the ſheep 
reſting againſt his thigh; its head under his 
Am He begins the operation by parting=— 
2pm vindally;" * ſhedding” the wool from 
che withers to the tail, leaving a ſtraight 
opon e ſhed”? or cleft in the woob tlie whole 
length of the ſheep; This eleft ought tobe 
er fectly ſtraight and clear at the bottom; a 
+ form uthich practice only can give it. It is 
malle by taking the wool on each ſide in the 
bands and poliing it aſunder, forming the 
cleſt with the thumbs: The fiſſure made and 
the wool preſſed down flat on either fide! with 
the hands and wriſts, the workman takes a 
plece of ointment the ſize of a large hazle ut 
(from a kind of diſh formed out of a hlock 
of wood in the ſhape of a cheeſe), upon the 
ide of the end of his fore · finger, and applies 
it 
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th to the ſkin of the ſheep. ; driving it along 
* of 5 ſned ks ſix or eight 


es, Wich a degree g of lei ight, which expe- 
5 perfeRtion of the 
art lies in Aiſtfiputing the. ointment evenly , 
and i in applying, it entirely to the fin, with- 
, out; fouling the wol, except immediately at 
the roots {Qne 5 finger-full?/being expended, 
another avd another is applied, until the 
whole length of the firſt. ſned be finiſhed; 
pen a ſecond cleft is made, about an inch or 
an inch and a half from the firſt, In mak ing 
the ſecond and every ſucceeding ſhed, the fin- 
gers of one hand are kept! in the laſt · made cleſt, 
by which means an experienced workman is 
- enabled to make the partings exactly parallel 
With each other. Towards the back of the 
ſherp the ſheds are made cloſer to each other 
than they are beneath its barrel; where tbe 
wool being thinner, the ſcab is N liable to 
make its attack, oh ftr. | 
Ten or twelve ſheep of the middle fize are 
eſteemed the day's work of one man. His 
i wages, and board, fifteen to eighteenpence 
*a-days! > 
eotlggs bas . © *./-: Q 3 The 


239 uns * | 15. 
66530 1 my 46 £5 M. 
The expence is thus. cal cul lated : thirty”, 5 
ſheep, take eight Poun ds of bi utter 


| (feconds, thirds, or "greale), worth” Wa: 
Daus, 


on a par fourpence halfpenny a pound 3, 0 


* 2 m Dy. 


One gallon of tar, coli 5 on a par 1 5 6 | 
STLF5 a Rt its ih £ HO 


Labour TS 25 — ies 
| 0 ern 19 $4.9 1 ih, 


. JS > + 41 an 4 Ld 43413 A): £71 188 776 


3. 


Five Kims a ſobre, or phe wp a wee. 

IV. Mas RKETS. Welt-Yarkſhire) Is the; prig-. | 
cipal market for Woot. Formerly, a Many- 
factory of coarſe woollen-cloth was carried on, 
in the eaftern Morelands ; ; but at preſent i it is 
almoſt wholly laid aide. 24 M 

The following are the weights ** — 
of the fleeces of different breeds of erg: 
in the Diſtrict : 

More land fore ewes, one and: a half pound, 
at W each! wy 
— aged wedders fatted in the Yale, 
two and a half pounds, 4d rod. ian 
Ewes of the old Vale breed, ſummered on a 


cominon, four pounds, at 64—2s. 
Tivo- ſheer wedders of the ſame breed, 'four 


and a half pounds, 28. 6d. 


Ewes 


" 7 TOSS EAA 223 
Ewes of th ; Ipproved breed, ſummered in 
inclofed gr 0 rounds, ſeven $808k, At 50-3 30. 


3 1s ere "fold b by the Poe of of /euenlte 
d (SN I, rid nog) 


#5 nous ons NN TEC £ 
TON mar ts or F SY 3 he ai Ct 
the mo! 'Et 


towns 3 in the neigh bourhood, an ports © 
Scarborough and Whitby,” 2 Fu od. 

The be price of mutton in the markets of the 
Vale, t n years ago, was twopence- halfpenny 
to thre recpence a pound, This pear (£985); £ 
rollin to fourpence halfpenny à pbund. 

But the molt ſtriking evidence I have * 
where wer with of the recent riſe in the 
pelee of live Rock may be taken from the 
Moreland fore ſheep a ſpecies of- ſtock; - 
which has undergone no change whatever'ti- 
ther-By breeding or by cultivatioa. 5d 3o 
The price of Moreland ſtote ẽes ten or 
fifteen years ago, was two ſhillings and fixpene?/ 
to five ſhillings a-head. This autumn, they 
eds fotd: for idight thillings lan fxpeace,.. 
The price of Morelandſtgreweddgers/the lame 
timecago; was fix! to eight ſhillings achead. 
This autumu they have been, ſold for four - 
3 ent 351 10 2159bþaw 10 O 

„Q. e RAB. 

None of the ſheep from which the above fleeces 

were taken were ſalved. 


—— — — 


„„ 


- . . 


ſtocked with rabbits. e re 95 
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THE VALE affords FER rabbit-warrens. 
The northern margin is the only part of it 
adapted to this ſpecies of live-ſtock. "At 
Dalby there are two. pretty large warens. 
At Lockton there is one now _ pp 
And there are other parts of theſe" he 
which might be profitably ſtocked” with Lats 
bits. In general, however, property is too 
much intermixed to admit of an improvement 
ſo ſingularly adapted to the nature of CR 
bigh grounds. — * 


In ſituations where the IS * as well ag 
the ſoil, is ſuitable» to rabbit-warren, and 


where an extent of it ſufficiently large can be 


collected together in one property, there is a 
very ſtrong reaſon why it oy be a 
The | 


See Nozy, Econ, Art, RaBB13Js. 
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The hide of a bullock (of ſome breeds) is 
not worth more than one-twentieth of his 
carcaſe;” The ſkin of a ſheep may, in full 
wool, be worth from a fixth to a tenth of its 
carcaſe. But the fur of a rabbit is worth 
twice the whole value of the carcaſe: there- 
fore, ſuppoling the rabbjr to "conſume a 
quantity of food in proportion to its carcaſe, 
is is, on the principle offered, 4 ſpecies of 
ſtock nearly three times as valuable 4" either 
cattle or ſheep, g e 

This theory i is firangly corroborated by an 
incident of practice. One of the warrens of 
this Diſtriet contains eighteen hundred acres 


of ſurface ; moſt of i it covered with a black 
moreland ſoil ; part of it a barren dead gra- 
vel; ſome little of it a thin limeſtone loam ; , 
not worth perhaps, « on a par, for the common 
| Purpoſes of buſbandry, a ſhilling an acre; ne- 
vertheleſs, theſe eighteen hundred acres are 
let, as 4 rabbit-warren, for three hundred 
pounds a- year 2 be" | 
I will not pretend to ſay that. the warren 
here alluded to is worth three hundred pounds 
a Jer, nor aſſert that it is not worth a ſhil- 


ling 


A 
. 


„% KABBLYSY +, 
ling an acre to a huſbandman. If it be worth 
two hundred and. fifty pqunds as a warren, 
and ſuppaſing it ta be worth even two ſhil- 
lings an acte as a farm, it; fill is a ſufficient 
eridence of the proficablenaſs, af Nah 

werrens, in proper ſitwations. 


„A1 ſhall, im giving a Rech af the pub. 
bandry of the Wol ds, have occaſion to ſpeak 
fully of this ſpecies of ſtock; it is needleſs to 
quen om die fubjec i o chis Place JHT:; 
4 Tr Sipcf > lends; A 2r0912þ 
ro fs Fg 1, tuo 


% „ *& a . * 1 of 17 2 20 78 
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1 * 4 1 101. or 4754 „ 
8 od & * - s. þ 
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THE HUSBANDRY of ſwine has un: 
dergone a total change i in this part of the 
Diſtrict within the laſt thirty or forty years. 

Formetly, there was ſcarcely a BxezDinG 
zow in the Vale. The entire ſapply of ſtore 
pigs was from the Wolds, through the me- 
dium of Malton market. Now, they are 
bred wholly in the Vale. 

The sens, too, has been totally changed. 
The Wold pigs were of the white, gaunt, 
long-legged ſort, which appear to have been 
formerly the prevailing ſpecies throughout 
the kingdom. Now, the black-ſandy Berk- 
ſhire breed is prevalent; with a mixture, here, 
as in other places, of the oriental ſpecies. 

There is a variety of bis ſpecies the indi- 
yidualy of which have two valuable proper- 

: ties. 
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ties. They are remarkably cadiſb and quiet; 
of a diſ poſition directly oppoſite to that wild- 
neſs and ferocity which I have experienced 
in other varieties of zhjs ſpecies of ſwine in 
different parts of the Hand. Their other 
good quality is that of their paſturing freely; 
not only upon the better Er gſſes. byt upon 
ſome of the more noxious weeds ; particu- 
larly the dock. This is a property of ſwine, 
which! 15 ; worth attending to by t ks breeders 
of | this ſpecies of live ſtock, _ och. JO Boing. 

The GENERAL a Gag to of Sil 
the Vale has likewiſe, undergone a "chal 
Formesly the Wold pigs, which! were Ho 
fatted for home-canſumption, were Nalge 
ty Malton, full- grown and fleſhy, but not fat; 
and were there ſold to drovers; who bought 
them up, probably, for the diſtillers, ſtarch- 

makers, &c. of the metrapolis. Now, the 
ſurplus, which is much greater than former- 
ly, are fatted, butchered, and ſold, whole, ta 
bacon- makers; who ſalt and dry them for the 
London and Weſt Vorkſhire markets. 


POULTRY, 
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1% NOT HING e Qciking Las OC- 
curred to me in this Diſtrict reſpeQing the 


mapagement or the breeds of poultry, te to excite 
Ante notice. The different ſpecies, and 
che management of them, are on a par wich 


;thoſe of the 1fland in general. 
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THIS MAN be called a Bes abus * 
especially the Morelands and the northern 
margin of the Vale; where great numbers of 
bees have been uſually kept; and great 

quantities of honey collected; chiefly from 
the flowers of the heath; whick afford an a- 
bundant ſupply; but the produce is of an in⸗ 
ferior quality; brown and ſtrongly flavoured. 

In hives ſituated between the heaths and the 

cultivated country, a ſtriking contraſt is ob- 

ſervable between the ſpring and the autum- 

nal combs. The former gathered wholly 
from the meadows, paſture· lands, trees, and 

cultivated crops ; the latter entirely from the 

flowers of the heath; none of the ſpecies of 

which begin to blow until late in the ſummer. 
The 
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The combs of the former will be neatly 
white as ſnow: and the honey ltimpid almoſt 
as the pureſt oil. Thoſe of the latter brown; 
and the honey they yield of the colour and 
conſiſtency of melted roſin. This differenee 
is moſt ſtriking when the hive. is carried in 
autumn , from the lower parts of the marginal 
heights, into the Moreland dales, to be Hlled 
up with honey ; a practice which, ſingular as 
it may appear, bas been followed with ſue- 


ces. 8 RSS 3 "* v# To ; : 


* wal nter öf 1782. 3. a general morta- 
ty took place among the bees of this coun- 
"try. Many bee. keepers loſt their Whole 
ſtock!) I remember to have ſeen in che 
"ſpring of 1783, twelve to fifteen empty ſtones 
in one Edlen without a 15 5 furviving 
"or" Af ad ö n 


But the univerſality of the deſtruction, 


118 


ona as it was, being och a as no one 
Can remember, was: not ſo remarkable as the 
manner in which it was effected. The bees 
were obſerved to dwindle away, by de gtees; 3 


though they had plenty of honey in their 
' ACE 1 length” anche white ſtifl, per- 


37 


baps, 


— 2 
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haps, a conſiderable quantity of honey re- 
mained unexhauſted |! | ap 

A man who has paid ſome attention to 
bees, and whoſe. ideas. are, frequently ell. 
grounded, was of opinion that che eſſect was 
entirely owing to the want of a. ſucceſſion of 

. = [Young bees; under a ſuppoſition that the 
year preceding had not been a breeding year 
and that the bees which dwindled away in 

the ſpring were the old bees dying of age. 

There may be ſome truth in this opinion; 

the unuſually backward, and extremely wet 
ſpring and ſummer of 1782, might check the 
breeding of young bees; but it s unlikely 
that it ſhould wholly put a ſtop to it; and 
that not one hive in. ten ſhould have bred a 
ſingle bee. For under this argument the 
young ones, though few, would, with an 
ample ſtore of honey, have ſurvived. | 
In the courſe of the ſpring of 1783, an in- 
cident led.me to a theory which ſeems to ex- 
plain the phenomenon more fully; 

Being attentive to a female fallow. which 
was in blow, I obſerved that bees were 
| equally buſy among its flowers, as they were 

| among 
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among the mate; catkins of a neighbouring 
tree, he 
This induced me to confider the nature of 
the materials they collect, and to reflect on 
whether the different parts of generation, 
even in hetmaphrodite flowers, may not af- 
ford them diſtinct materials. Hod Ev, it is 
wen ugdderſtood, is collected from the nedta- 
rium War may well be conſidered as a 
collectibn of the viſcid mucus of the piſtil- 
lum {922% E<BREAD appears to be merely an 
aggregation of the farina of the famen. | 
It is well underſtood by bee-keepers in ge- 

neral, and is afferted by Wildman himſelf, 
that bees cannot live without bread. That 
they: cannot be kept alive with pure honey 
alone; is, 1 believe, well aſcertained. But ho- 
ney Which has been preſſed hard from a comb 
containing $ee-bread as well as honey, is con- 
ſidered as a ſafe and certain relief to them 
when their.own ſtores are exhauſted. 

Admitting that bees require bread, as well 
as honey, tu ſupport them in winter; and ad- 
mitting that bee-bread. is a collection of the 
ſtamineous farina of flowers; the phenome- 
non under notice is eaſily explainable. 

Vol. II. Sr It 
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It is well known, that flowers are tenaci- 
ous of their parts of generation in a rainy ſea- 
ſon ; expoſing them with caution.,, Nor is it 
mere expoſure that fits the ſtamina for the 
purpoſe of the bee. The anthers muſt be 
burſt by the ſun, before the bee can load 
its thighs with the contained farina; which 
being expoſed, is liable to be waſhed 
away, or ſhook down, by the firſt heavy 
ſhower. Hence the collection of BEE- READ, 
in a moiſt ſhowery ſeaſon, muſt be very pre- 
carious and inconſiderable. 

But the collecting of wax and HONEY de- 
pends leſs on the weather. For the flower 
once open, the bee has free acceſs to the nec- 


tary and piſtil, whoſe productions are leſs 
liable to a ſhower than is the farina. Be- 
fides, it is, I believe, a fact which 1s not 
doubted, that bees collect honey from what 

are, perhaps, improperly called honey. dews, 
as well as from flowers. 


From theſe premiſſes may we not 0 
draw the following conclufion? _ 
The ſpring and ſummer of 1782 being ex- 


tremely wer, ſee None. Econ.) a dearth of 
jo READ 


IEA became the natural conſequence ; but 
through intervals of dry weather ; or through 
a plentifulneſs of leaf honey; the collection of 
HONEY was ſufficiently ample. While the 
bread laſted the bees lived. Nor did they, when 
it was conſumed, die at once, as when their 
entire ſtore is exhauſted. The honey pro- 
longed their lives for a time; proportioned, 
perhaps, to their reſpective ages or conſtitu- 
tions; the individuals following each other 
as diſeaſe and famine overcame them ; un- 
til the whole periſhed : not through a want 
of Honey 3 but for the want of a more ſub- 
ſtantial food : their STAFF OF LIFE, 
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. irene SIT tar: 9 . Ar- 
TEARANCE of the Yorkſhire Wolds haye been 
given. The Oorrixx, nearly circular, Their 
EXTENT, about twenty-five miles diameter ; 
containing: within their ſkirts) 509. re 
miles, or about 300, ooo acres. de 
The MarzaiAl which forms the t 
conſtructure of theſe hills, i is probably a uni- 
form rock of hard ebalt; riſing, in moſt 
Places, to near the ſurface, 

The SUBSOIL in general a chalky rubble, of 

different depths and contextures, intervening 
- between the rock and the ſoil. wie 

,o He prevailing SOIL is a calcareous ham ; 
"Tarvin in- depth and productiveneſs. by 
The North · Eaſt quarter of the Wolds is 

8 with a thin infertile foil ; applied to 
ſheep-walks ; much of it being over-run with 
furze and heath; ; reſembling. the inferior 
downs of Surrey. 
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On the contrary, a ſhallow vale which ex- 
tends ſome conſiderable diſtance between 
Malton and Burlington; including the town- 
ſhips of Duggleby, Kirby, Lutton, Helper- 
thorp, Weaverthorp, Foxholes, Woldnewton, 
&c. with a ſmall rivulet running through it 
(delightful ſummer ſituation I) enjoys a rich, 
deep loamy ſoil; ſtrong enough for wheat, 
and chiefly under the plow, 


Oh'the higher” Wolds the ſoil is a „Ager 
loam, from ſiX'or eight inches to a foot deep; 
moſt of it well adapted to the crops of tur- 
neps, barley, and ſaintfoin; but has formerly 
Jain, and ſtill lies in great e in ſheep- 
walk and rabbit-warren, : 


The CIIuATuRE of theſe hills is cold : 
owing in ſome meaſure to their preſent na- 
kedneſs. The north and eaſt winds pouring 
in upon them from the ſea,” and acroſs the 
Vale from the Moreland Mountains, ſweep 
over their ſurface without a break. 


The $zAsoNs, here, are ſomew hat earlier 
than in the Morelands; but later than in the 
Vale, or on the Howardian hills. The per- 

R3 ect 


| 
| 
: 
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| 
| 
| 
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feet dryneſs of the ſi ubſtratum of the Wolds is 
the only advantage they have, at e in 


reſpect to climature. 


- IncLosurt. Formerly, the Wolds, 3 
ther parcelled out in common field, or diſ- 
poſed in more entire properties, lay entirely 
open; ; excepting a few yards about the vil- 
lages. The Eaſt-Wold-Vale ſtill lies in a 
ſtate of common field. But on the higher 
Wolds ſome ſpirited attempts have lacy, been 
made at incloſure. 9 > 

Planring—Sir che der Sykes may, I 1 
believe, claim the honor of being the firſt 
ſucceſsful planter upon the Wolds. Attepts 
had formerly been made; but without ſuc- 
ceſs: owing, perhaps, more to the ſmallneſs 
and the thinneſs of the plantations than to 
any other miſmanagement. 


Sir Chr ſtopher, I am well informed, is now 


contracting, or has contracted with a nurſery- 


man for upwards of five hundred acres of 
planting z to be finiſhed in ten years: an un- 
dertaking which muſt do him infinite credit. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that Sir 
Chriſtopher's plantations conſiſt chiefly of 
the pinus-tribe ; moſtly of Scotch Fir ; the 


mol, 
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moſt worthleſs of timber-trees. As a kkreen 
to better plants, it may, in bleak , 
haye i It's ule, 115 : 
But the BEECH, to which the foil of the 
Wolds is peculiarly adapted, would be more 
acceptable to poſterity ; ; and. would afford 
mych greater ornament to the Wold Hills. 
If r raĩſed from the maſt, with due care, there 
can be no doubt of its ſucceeding on thefe 
Hills. The Welch mountains abound wil 
it in their bleakeſt aſpeQts,: b 3:10) 250 VV 
Other gentlemen are raiſing SKREEN PLAN» 
TATIONS, and LIVE HEDOES, in a moſt ſpirited 
manner, 
In one inſtance, I obſerved three. rows of 
hedge-wood planted ; about two feet apart; 
and defended by a row of poſts and rails on 
either fide: the bank in which the poſts 
ſtand appearing to have been formed of the 
ſubſtratum of chalk rubble; a flip of ſoil on 
either fide being thrown in between the rails, 
to give encouragement to the hedge- plants. 
In other inſtances, the ſoil has been cleanſed 
by a turnep fallow.“. The plants, when. 1 
ſaw them, were vigorous, and in nh pre- 


ſervation. 3 
4 R 4 . The 
* Nevertheleſs, a ditch is, I believe, invariably 


ſunk on one ſide, Gathering the cultivated ſoil into 
4100 | one 


WL SE 20. 

The incloſures, as yet, are moſtly large 1 
forty or fifty acres,  - But ſhauld the fpicit of 
Planting continue to diffuſe its influence over 
theſe hills, the fize of incloſures will i in time 


be leſſened. Should a time arrive when the 
. ſwells ſhall be crowned with wood, 


- - „ 


ten acres; the climature of the Wolds ill 
be rendered ſome degrees of latitude mote 
genial than it is at preſent ; and the produc- 
tiveneſs of the ſoit be doubly that which it 
has hitherto been. | 

In giving A SKETCH OF THE RURAL ECO- 
NOMY OF THE WOLDS, the following parti. 
culars will be entitled to notice: 


1. Eſtates, 10. Team Labour. 
2. Farms. 11. Implements. 
3. Tenure. 12. Manure. 014. 
4. Rent. 13. Harveſting. 

5. Removal. 14. Farm yard Ma- 
6. Building. nagement. 
7. Objects of Huſ- 13. Markets, 

bandry. 16. Turneps. 

8. Succeſſion. 17. Sheep. 

9. Manual Labour. 18. Rabbits. 


I. ESTATES. 


one e round wide ridge, would, I ated; be 
found much more eligible upon the Wold ſoil. 


$0, 
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L Esrarxs. The lands of the Wolds be- 
long chiefly to large ners; being moſtly 
occupied by tenants ; few of them, I believe, 
being in'the hands of yeomanry; as they are 
in the Yale, and 2 great part of the More. 
lands. 
| II. Fans. Many of them very large, 
Mowthorp, | and Coldbam, near two thouſand 
ACTES each; Crome thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred acres; all of them charming arable 
farms; ſuch as would (if properly ſheltered) 
let in Norfolk for fourteen or fifteen ſhil- 
lings an acre, 

III. Tzxancy. Upon the larger Formid 
leaſes are become common, Some of ſeuen 
years; which is conſidered as too ſhort a 
term: ſome four/een, which good tenants 
ſeem to be fully ſatisfied with, 

IV. Rxur. Upon the larger farms .* to 
twelve ſhillings an acre. The rent depends 
| chiefly on whether the tenant has or has not 

liberty to break up old ſheep-walk, with which 
the larger farms moſtly abound. Theſe lands 
in a ſtate of ſward may not be worth more 
than five ſhillings an acre. But having lain, 
perhaps a ſucceſſion of ages, in a ſtate of 

graſs, 
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graſs, they are many of them, for a courſe of - 


years, worth five. times that rent as arable 

land. | 
No wander landed gentlemen are tenacious 
of theſe old graſslands. They are treaſuries, 


whoſe keys they would be blameable in deli: 


vering up, without a ſuitable confideration, 
Bat they are ſtill more culpable in obſtinate: 
ly depriving themſelves and the community 
of the uſe of them.” Tha fineſt farm upon 
the Wolds is Mmamefully cramped, through 


an il judged proþibition from breaking up 
the ſneep- walks, of which it principally con: 


fits. The 'tenknt cathot winter his ſhee p 
upon the farm. He has not a ſufficiency af 
arahle land to grow turneps in proportion to 
his ſummer feed. It is not paying twenty 
pounds a- week for ſheep - feed which gonſti- 
tutes the evil in this caſe; but-the cireum . 
ſtance of having his flocks ſcattered about 
the © country, perhaps ten or fifteen miles 
from his farm, during the winter months, 
A general permiſſion for breaking up can 
oniy be dictated by folly or neceſſity. A due 
Proportion is all that! 18 41 preſent requiſite, 


V. Removals, 


"t 
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V. RMovAls. The time of an 
tenants is Ladyday or Mayday. On large 
farms moſtly Ladyday; the wheat on the 
ground being valued by referees. On ſmall 
farms, Mayday ; ; the ſpring crops being like- 
wiſe ſown by the outgoing tenant, and va- 
lued with the wheat by referees. 

VI. Byilpixos, A number of new far- 
meries have of late years been erected upon 
the Wolds. The plan of ſome of them fim- 
ple and eligible. The dwelling houſe to the 
weſt ; barns and ſtable on the north; ſtack- 
hoyels, for cattle and implements, on the 
eaſt ; forming a ſquare ſtraw-yard, open to 
the ſouth; ſaving a high brick-wall, with 
tall boarded gates; ; altogether well. adapted 
to the bleakneſs of the ſituation. At the 
top of Garton hill the dwclling-houſe is ſim- 
ple and ſnug ; becoming its uſe and ſituation ; 
with low leantos ; enlarging the roof, for the 
purpoſe of collecting rain-water; a plan 
which ought ro be univerſally adopted on 
theſe bleak and waterleſs hills ., 


VII. Os jEc TS 


For obſeryations on the Wold Poxps, ſce the Art. 
Drinking Pools, 


ly broken up, throws out immenſe crops of 


20. 
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VII. OnJjrcrs oP Huspaxbay, 1. Sröen, 
principally, Heep and rabbits.” Fe ew cattle, 
except what are purchaſed 1 in autumn for the 
purpoſe of raifing manure, being fold off in 
the ſpring ; chiefly to the graziers of Lin- 
colnſhire. Some borſes are bred ; but che 
more general practice is to buy in colts at a 
year old, and keep them until they be three 
or four; ſclling them at that age to country 
dealers; or keep them till five years old, 
and make them up for the horfetſhows, 
2. Crops. Principally oats ; but much bar- 
ey and ſome peas are grown; and, in the val. 
nes, wheat. But, upon the high wolds, the 
largeſt farmers, until of late years, "bought 
their bread-corn, The old turf, when' new- 


oats ; and is, I believe, in general, equally 
productive of rape. Inſtances are mentioned, 
in which the firſt crop of rape has been equal 
to the purchaſe- value of the land. Furneps, 
«lover, and faintfoin, are alſo Wold- crops. 
VIII. Succtss1on. No regular ſy ſtem of 
management, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion 
of crops and fallow, is in Wy" pare of the 
Wolds 
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Wolds to be found in general practice. Upon 
the thinner-ſojled ſwells the prevailing prac- 
tice is to break-up, by ſod-burning, for tur- 
neps; oats two years; barley and graſs-ſeeds, 
letting the land lie down again to graſs. In 
the vallies, where wheat is grown, turneps, 
barley, clover,wheat, has of late years gained 
ſome fogiang. S544, 1c 

IX. Manuar LaBouR. The Wolds are 
thinly. inhabited. The refident labourers are 
few, compared with the work to be done; 
eſpecially in harveſt ; when numbers flock to 
it from the ſurrounding country. In leſs 
buſy ſeaſons, the work is done moſtly by 
yearly ſervants ;- the few labourers there are 
being, in winter at leaſt, chiefly employed} in 
thraſhing : for which employment the cot 
tagers are ſometimes hired by the winte® 
half-year. The wages for thraſbiog | fix- 
pence. to eightpence a-day, and board; 
ſourpence to ſivepence, a quarter of oats, 
and board, The Wold farmers, generally 
ſpeaking, board all their work-people. _ 

X. Trau Lanour. The beaſts of la- 
bour, principally horſes, of the ſaddle we -- 
the coach-horſe breed. A few oxen are 
ſometimes uſed about home. 


The 
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The method of ufing draught-horſes upon 
the Wolds is ſingular; whether they be * 
plied t to the waggon of the plow; 

The Wold waggon is furniſhed with a 
pole; ſimilar to that of a coach ; and the 
horfes applied in a fimilar manner as coach⸗ 
horſes. Four horſes are the uſual tèam; the 
driver, on ordinary occaſions, riding on the 


near-fide horſe behind; generally trotting 


with the empty carriage. 

At plow, the ſame four horſes, in the ſame 
harneſs, are, in ſtrong work, invariably uſed 
without a driver ! the plowman guiding them 
with reins : a practice which is, perhaps, pe- 
euliar to the Yorkſhire Wolds. In lighter 
work, as in ftirring a fallow, two horſes uy 
are uſed, 

* But, in this caſe, a practice equally fogu- 
lar is prevalent. A third horſe, drawing a 
light harrow, is faſtened on the off fide of 
the plow-horſes; the plowman driving the 


| three, 


This in breaking up tornep Kunde, or 


in other ſpring fallowing, is a good practice 


on dry land; which, by this means, is got 
perfectly fine at a ſmall expence (the harrow 
| | in 
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worn- out horſe, or by a two or three- year-old 
colt), and immediately as it is plowed, by 
which means: the ſeed-weeds have full time 
to ſpend themſelves. But in winter and in 
ſummer the practice 1 pernicious. A fallow 
cannot lie too. rough in thoſe ſeaſons, 

The hours of work are long. In ſpring ſeed- 
time, the plow-teams will ſometimes ſtay out 
from ſix to fix ; the plowmen having their 
dinners carried to them in the field; the 
horſes remaining all day without a bait, and 
with only a ſmall allowance of corn when 
they reach the ſtable ! nevertheleſs, in liglit 
work .and in a buſy feaſon, each horſe plows 
neat. an acre a day. What breed of Zack 
horſes can ſtand hardſhips like theſe. 

XI. ImeLEMEnNTsS. The waggons high and 
aukward. The plow, of the old ſtraight 
mould- board conſtruction. Both of them 
call loudly for improvement. The farntoreſt 
Plow is much wanted upon thè Wolds. 

XII. Manure. Yard dung and fprep-teathe 
are the- principal manures: ' $207 and ſome 
lime are allo in ute. Rape-cake would, per- 
haps, be found a valuable manure upon the 
Wolds, 

XIII. Han- 
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XIII. HARVESTING. All oats and barley, 
and much wheat, are mown againſt the ſtand- 
ing-corn, bound in ſheaf, and ſet up in ſtooks, 
at the time of mowing, The Wold farmers 
follow this practice, as being leſs tedious than 
that of gaiting, as in the Vale (fee Art. Va- 
GETABLE-PROCESS), and leſs waſteful than 
that of harveſting looſe, 1 in che South. of. En- 
inen © © 
| XIV. F Anu-Yanp nanacinlTs Straw 
is all conſumed } in opey yards ; chiefly in 
double racks ſupported by four legs. No 
cattle faſtened by the head; nor any ſtraw 
(except wheat-ſtraw) bound. 

The ftraw-yard ſtock is chiefly aged oxen 
of the ſhort-horned breed, bought at Stan- 
ford-bridge and other fairs in autumn ; and 
sold in ſpring to jobbers or graziers, who 
ſometimes buy them up in winter, on ſpecu- 


2 56 


lation, to be delivered in ſpring. They leave 


about twenty ſhillings a-head for wintering, 


But much eee upon nee in buy- 
vs them im 


XV. Markets. Malton and Driffietd, both 
of them navidation-Towns, and Burlington, 
a S8A-PORT, are the principal” markets for 

corn. 
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corn. The Derwent being made navigable 
many. years before the navigation of the. Hull 
was extended to Driffield, Malton was once 
the principal market. 'But, at preſent, Drif- 
field, an improving place, takes the lead. At 
Malton, the corn- trade is in the hands of a 
few merchants, who can generally make their 
own price. At Driffield, the buyers are nu- 
merous, and moſtly factors, who purchaſe 
by commiſſion. By the low commiſſion of 
ſixpence a quarter, ſome of the factors are 
ſaid to make three or four hundred pounds 
a-year ; a ſtriking evidence this of the great 
quantity of corn which is grown upon theſe 
Wolds. 


XVI. Touxnees. The turnep-crop may be 
faid to be {till a new thing to the Wolds; not 
more than of twenty years ſtanding, though 
fingularly adapted to the ſoil ; and notwith- 
ſtanding it has in Norfolk, whoſe coaſt may 
almoſt be ſeen from theſe hills, been an eſta- 
bliſhed object of culture more than a century! ! 


At preſent this crop is in full eſtimation, 
being eonſidered as the - moſt ſolid baſis of 
Wold-huſbandry, _ 2 


vor. II, Do Turneps 


| 258 | 
-4} Turneps generally ſucceed fward, ſodburnt, 
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once ploted very fleet; or perhaps only rice- 
balked. No manure, and only once hoed. 
This at firſt fight: may appear to be a looſe 
mode of culture; but not ſo if we duly con- 
fider its baſis. tl 25418103 | 14 
If the turf be of a good age, and the ſoil of 
a tolerable quality, no other manure than its 
aſhes is required; and ſward which has been 
ſodburnt and only once plowed is much leſs 
liable to foul the crop with weeds than-land 
which has, been under tillage. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me to be a practice well- 
adapted to the Wolds, where old ſward is 
abundant, and where extraneous manures are 


- difficult to be procured, 


The application of the turnep-crop is almoſt 
wholly to ſheep, which are folded upon the 
landing turneps ; a practice which cannot be 
defended (ſee Nox r. Econ. Vol. I. p. 297.) 


and with only one flock; a practice which is 


Kill more cenſurable. It is no wonder that 
the Wold ſheep at turneps ſhould be ſubject 
as they are to diſorders: to-day ſatiated with 
the tops and the beſt of the pulp ; to-morrow 
pining over the ſhells, with only half their 

Hill; 


— 
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fill; and part of what they pick up weeds 
and dirt, The next day 8 * a fluſh 
of freſh turneps. 


If turneps be eaten up clean, a bead flock 
and followers are indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
common good management. If it be requi- 
fite to eat off turneps with one flock of fat 
ſheep, one-third of the crop at leaſt ought, 
in like management, to be left on the ground 
as manure. 

The fence of the geep· fad is generally of 
NET-WORK, made of ſmall cord; the ſize of 
the meſhes four to fix inches; i width or 
height of the fence about three feet; ſup- 
ported by ſtakes eight or ten feet aſunder. 
The coſt fourpence to fourpence halfpenny 
a yard. But © net-hurdles” are more com- 
monly hired (of rope- makers) than purchaſed. 
The price a ſhilling to eighteenpence a- week 
for a hundred yards. About home, * bar- 
hurdles” are ſometimes uſed, but nets, being 
lighter carriage, are generally uſed at a diſ- 
tance. For ſheep which are hornleſs, as the 
Wold ſheep invariably are, netted folds are 
very eligible. 


8 2 XVII. Sas zr. 
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XVII. Sarzr. The flocks of the Wolds are 
ſome of them very large. One, at leaſt, ſo 
high as two thouſand; eight or nine hun- 
dred of them ewes; the reſt ee and 
yearlings.. . ü 24607 aus eon 


The breed is a variety of the We enen 
ſpecies. Sotne of them very dändſome, re- 
ſembling the preſent breed of Leiceſterſhire, 
but more active. The wedders will fat at 
two-ſheer (that is, two to three years old) to 
thirty pounds à quarter. Clip about ſix 
pounds of wool: : er _— ten ro thifreth 
inches. N 

Some years ago a croſs of this breed with 
the large breed of 'Lincolnſhire, was intro- 
duced upon the Wolds, to the no ſmall loſs | 
of ſome of the Wold farmers. One of them 
calculates to have loſt ſeven hundred pounds 
by a diſorder in the head, called the ce me- 
grims, “ which this ill-judged croſs were ſub. 
ject to. He returned again to the Wold 
breed, and the diforder left his flock, 


Every country appears to have a natura- 
lized ſtock—of ſheep at leaſt—belonging to 


it. By * this ſtock will degenerate. 
By 
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By care it may be improved; either by the 
faireſt of its own individuals, or by thoſe of 
a kindred variety; not by a foreign ſpecies. 
XVIII. RADrrs. The Wold warrens are 

numerous, and ſome of them very extenſive, 
CoLDHAM-WARREN is at prefent, I believe, 
the largeſt upon theſe Wolds; and, probably, 
the moſt valuable warren in the Iſland. The 
Coldham Farm contains about nineteen hun- 
dred acres; and, ſpeaking generally, it is all 
warren : not, however, wholly. appropriated 
to rabbits, a flock of fix to eight hundred 
ſeep being kept within the warren-walls ; 
principally, however, on one fide of the war. 
ren, away from the burrowing- grounds. 

8 This appears to be a practice peculiar to 
hs Wolds *, where better ſoil is appro- 
priated to rabbit - warren than is perhaps in 
any other part of the Iſland, The Coldham- 
warren, in point of /ail, is moſt of it worth 
ten to twelve ſhillings an acre; ſome of it 
fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings +. As. theſe better 
2 . 3 parts 
* of Yorkie and Lincolnſhire, whoſe; hills like- 


wiſe abound much with rabbit-warren. 
F But the preſent bleakneſs of the tuation renders it 
of little more than half the value. 
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ſod-wall, the ſurface pared and burnt, and 
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parts become moſſy, they are incloſed by a 


the ſoil broken up for arable crops. Having 
afforded a ſucceſſion of crops of corn, tur- 
neps, &c, they are ſown with graſs ſeeds, and 


: again thrown. open to the rabbits ang 
ſheep, . | Do! T2 


In Wee there were about two > hundred 


-acres of this farm under the plow, befides 


ſome little ſheep-walks, which lay without 
the warren-walls, The warren therefore at 
that time contained fifteen to ſixteen hundred 
acres: and adjoining to Coldham are two 
more conſiderable warrens; ſo that there are 
perhaps three or four thouſand acres of tole. 
rably good land, lying together, and -appro- 
priated principally to rabbits; a circums 
ſtance which it would be difficult to equal. 

To give a general idea of the MAN AGEMENT 
of the WoLD warRENs, the following divi- 
ſion of the ſubject will be requiſite : | 


x. Soil. 4.᷑. Species, 
2, Burrows, ks Taking. 
3. Fences, | + 6, Markets, 


1. Soil, 
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1. 801. There is a diſadvantage in ſtock- 
ing a rich ſoil with rabbits: a fluſh of graſs, 
after a dry ſeaſon, is found tothrow them into 
a ſcouring ; which ſometimes carries off great 
numbers. WR NE 

2. BuxrowinG-GROUND. Upon the high 
Wolds the burrows are moſtly on the {des of 
bills: at CorpHau, principally in one deep 
valley; whoſe ſides are ſteep, giving the rab- 
bits great freedom in working. The ſoil in 
this caſe about eight or ten inches deep; un- 
der this a chalky rubble of ſome inches 
thick, lying on a chalkſtone rock. The bur- 
rows are in the ſubſoil, between the ſoil and 
the rock, and chiefly toward the tops of the 
bills . 

But at Da1FFIELDGREETS, near Driffield, 
where there are two large warrens, the ſur- 
face is a dead flat; nevertheleſs: the warrens 
are well-ſtocked and productive; a proof 
that a flat ſurface may, in ſome caſes, be pro- 
fitably ſtocked with rabbits. The ſoil, in 
this caſe, a light ſand or gravelly loam, 

S 4 In 


* Thouſands of daws build their neſts in theſe bur« 
rows, to the great annoyance of the rabbits, 
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In ſtocking a warren, whether the furface 
be flat or hilly, Aurica BURROWS ate 
made to reconcile the rabbits to tho ground, 
and to preſerve them from vermin until they 
have time to make their own burroms. In 
making theſe artificial burrows, an imptove- 
ment has lately, I believe, been hit upon. 
They are bored with an avozx of a diameter 
large enough to make a burrow of a ſufficient 
width. In a level warren, theſe auczRs. may 
from time to time be found uſeful, 1 0 
3. WARREN-FENCES. The common fence 
upon the Wolds i 1s fodwall, capped with furze, 
or of late with ſtiff ſtraw, forming a kind of 
thatch ®: The warrens near Driffield are 
fenced with paling; an expenſive fence in the 
outſet, and always under (repairs, A brook, 
though ever ſo deep, is found to be inſuffi- 
cient as a fence againſt rabbits : one fide of 
Driffieldgreets-warren is bounded by a 
brook z but it is nevertheleſs fenced with 
paling. When the rabbits can evade this, 
they readily ſwim the brook, 


4. SPE- 


* Reed would be admirable in this intention; and 
might perhaps be had at a reaſonable coſt from the feng 
of Holderneſs, or thoſe at the foot of the Vale of 
York, 
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4. Sprcirs of RABRTrS. Until of late years, 
the common grey rabbit — probably the na- 
tive wild rabbit of the Iſland -s the only 
ſpecies. At preſent, the ver- hair rabbit 
is ſought aſter, and has, Within the few laſt 
years, been introduced into moſt wartens +. 
The ſkin of the grey rabbit is tut; "that i is, 
the '**'wooPP is pared off the pelt as à mate- - 
rial of Hats: whereas that of the filyer-haired 
rabbit is dreſſed as fur; which, it is ſaid, goes 
principally to the Eaſt-Indies. The colour, 
a black ground, thickly interſperſed with 
fingle white hairs, The ſkins of this variety 
ſell for about four ſhillings a- dozen more than 
thoſe of the common ſort ; 2 ſufficicnt'in- 
ducement this for propagating hy 45 —.5 
5. Mernop or TAK MG RABBITS. The | 
Wold-warreners have three ways of caittitig 
their rabbits :—with fold-netg—witi Soring- 
nets—and with © tipes;” a ſpecies of rap.” 
The fold-nets are ſet about midnight, be- 
tween the burrows and the feeding - grounds; 
the rabbits being driven in with dogs, and 
kept incloſed in the fold until morning. 


The 


+ Some of the Lincolnſhire warrens, it i, ſaid, are 
already wholly ſtocked with this variety. 
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Ihe ſpring- net, when uſed, is, I believe, 
generally laid round a hay-ſtack, or other 
object of inducement for rabbits to collect: in 
numbers. 

The trap is 2 more modern i invention. It 
confiſts of a large pit or ciſtern, formed 
within the ground and covered with a floor ; 
or with one large falling-door, with a ſmall 
trap-door toward its center, into which the 
rabbits are led by a narrow muce. 

This trap, o on its firſt introduRion, was fer © 
moſtly by a hay-ſtack—hay being at that 
time the chief winter-food of rabbits ; or on 
the outſide of the warren-wall, where rabbits 
were obſerved to ſcratch much, in order to 
make their eſcape, Since the cultivation of 
turneps as a winter - food for this ſpecies of 
ſtock has become a practice, the ſituation of 
the trap has been changed, | 

Turneps being cultivated in an incloſure 
within the warren, a trap is placed within the 
wall of this incloſure. For a night or two 
the muce is left open and the trap kept co- 
vered (with a board or triangular rail), in or- 
der to give the rabbits the requiſite haunt of 
the turneps; which having got, the trap is 


bared, and the required number taken. 
In 
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In emptying the ciſtern the rabbits are 
ſorted: thoſe which are fat and in ſeaſon ate 
ſlaughtered ; thoſe which are lean or out of 
condition are turned upon the e to 
improve. | | 

At the cloſe of the ſeaſon the bucks and the 
does are ſorted in a fimilar way: the bucks 
are ſlaughtered ; the does turned loofe to 
breed. One male, I underſtand, is conſidered 
as ſufficient for fix or ſeven females; and the 
nearer they can be brought to this propor- 
tion, the greater ſtock of young ones may be 
expected; it being the nature of the males 
(unnatural as it may appear) to deſtroy their 
young, more eſpecially perhaps when their 
proportional number is too great, 

Great precaution 1s requiſite in the uſe of 
theſe traps. If too many rabbits be admitted 
at once, and the ciſtern be kept cloſe covered 
only for a few hours, ſuffocation and inordinate 
heat take place, and the carcaſes, at leaſt, 
are ſpoiled, Many thouſand carcaſes have 
been waſted through this means—The traps 
are therefore watched; and when the required 
number are caught, the muce is ſtopped, or 
the my covered, 


Some 
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Some idea of the produce of the Wold-war- 
rens may be gathered from the great num- 
bers which are frequently ſlaughtered at once. 
Five or ſix hundred couple have not unfre- 
quently: been ſlaughtered in one night: and, 
it is ſaid, that when the tuo Dritheld war- 
rens lay together, there was once an inſtance 
of fifteen hundred couple being killed at one 
laughter. 1 a 

6. Max K ETS ror RABRITS. Vork, Tull, 
and the neighbouring towns, for carcaſes : 
Stanford · bridge and Malton, for Kins; which 
are cut by furriers who reſide at thoſe places, 
and who find a market for their wool in the 
hat · manufactories of London and Mancheſter. 

Sometimes the ſkins and carcafes ate fold 
together, to huckſters, or other wholefale 
dealers. The average price for the feafor 
about two ſhillings à couple. The price of 
carcaſes, in the neighbourhood of the war- 
rens, eightpence to tenpence a couple. -/ 
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HOLDERNESS. 
A4 is he only Diftri of the county 
I ye 88 been in, I have repeatedly look- 
ed over its ſurface, and been upon its bor- 
ders; but never went over its area. I pur- 
poſed, to have gone over it this year (1787), 
but the Vale employed my whole attention 
during ſummer ; and the extreme wetneſs of 
the autumn would have prevented me from 
viſiting a fen country at that ſeaſon, had lei- 


ſure permitted it. 


The objects of huſbandry, 104 the means 
of obtaining them, are, I have always under- 
ſtood, ſimilar to thoſe of the Vale of Picker- 
ing: nevertheleſs, Holderneſs may have its 
partial excellencies; as almoſt every Diſtrict 
has, in a greater or leſs degree. 


| 
& » 


The 
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The north-weft.quarter is appendant to a 
line of marginal villages ſituated moſt de- 
ſirably on the ſkirts of the Wold hills; but 
no way excellent, Lbelieve, in their plan of 
management. Nevertheleſs, the coaſt of 
Holderneſs may merit ſurvey. ; 


- 
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aa. 
CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND is ſmall, comparatively 
with the other Diſtricts of Eaſt Yorkſhire, 
To the eaſt it terminates in a broken coun- 
try; mixing with the northern margin of the 
Moreland hills. 

The ourIIxꝝ, if the broken country about 
Giſborough be cut off, is nearly oval. The 
EXTENT of the greater diameter being about 
fourteen, of the ſhorter about ten miles; con- 
taining within its area ſomewhat more than 
one hundred ſquare miles; or about ſeventy 
thouſand acres. . 5 


The SURFACE is nearly plain, but perfect- 
ly free from collected water; its principal 
brook the Leven, running in a valley ſome 
feet below the general ſurface. 


The $01L, almoſt invariably, a tenacious 
clay. Good wheat and bean-land. 


The 
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The OBJECTS OF HUSBANDRY are corn, but- 
ö ter, baton, rearing cattle, and horſes ; varying 
but little in its objects from the VaLz or 
| PickERING; excepting that CLevELanD is 
more a corn country. 
A uniformity of fituation and ſoil is gene- 
rally productive of a uniform ſyſtem of ma- 
nagement; more eſpecially in a country like 
Cleveland, which has been long in a ſtate of 
incloſure; and a minutial detail of its arable 
proceſs might be intereſting. But the Vale 
of Pickering having furniſhed materials more 
ample and more intereſting than I expected, 
I have beſtowed on that alone more attention 
than 1 had ſet apart for the county. 

Some peculiarities of the Cleveland prac- 
tice have been already mentioned. One 
which marks it ſtrongly, and which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from every other Diſtrict I have ob- 
ſerved in, remains to be noticed. dt 

The Team of Cleveland is, invariably, 
three horſes and a cart. Notwithſtanding the 
deepneſs,of the roads in a wet ſeaſon, there 
is ſcarcely a waggen or a long team in the coun- 
try, The three horſes are, invariably, 
drawn 


3 * 
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una two · unc · one 5 namely, one horſe in 
the ſhafts; che other two in à pair before it: 
the whole being guided by leathern reins, 
and driven with: a Iong- thonged whip, in 
the coach manner. 

a This practice has probably bale: . the 
_cixcymſtance of coals and lime being fetched 
into Cleveland from diſtant parts of the coun- 
ty of Durham. The latter, which has long 
been the ſheet-anchor of the Cleveland far- 
mers, is drawn, into the interior parts of the 
Diſtrict, more than thirty miles; the teams 
going and returning without a reſt, except- 
ing tranſient baits upon the road. 


The rule, when going empty, is to trot 
two miles and feed one ; the driver riding in 
the carriage the two miles, and walking 
by the fide of his horſes the one; baiting 
them with hay, out of his hand, as they go 
along the road. When, loaded, he keeps 
feeding whenever he finds the horſes will 
eat a mouthful of hay. Corn 1s alſo carried. 
in theſe journies, and given in bags hung up- 
on the horſes? heads; in the manner in which 
hackney coach-horſes are fed upon the ſtands 
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in London. Horſes thus uſed will. ſtand 
travelling thirty miles every day. The 
breed, ſtrong, active, coloured coach-horſes. 

The Cleveland team treads the road even- 
ly; and is the ſtiffeſt; the moſt handy; and, 
for a level country and long journies, is, per- 
haps, altogether the moſt eligible team in- 
vention can ſuggeſt. 


MORELANDS. 
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MORELANDS: 


THE SITUATION of this Diſtrict was 
given in deſcribing the counTY at large. 


And, in giving a more minute deſcription of 


the Vale of Pickering, the Morelands are 


mentioned as bleak mountains, covered with 


heath, and interſected by cuLTIvaTED: 


DALES. Theſe dales have been already no- 
ticed as appendages of the Vale; ſo far as 
they are noticeable; What I propoſe under 
the preſent head, is to give ſome account of 


the ' MOUNTAINS and their UNCULTIVATED 


VALLIES. | Geis! | „ 


The CLIMATURE of the Morelands is ex- 
tremely bleak; ſeveral degrees of latitude 


colder than the Vale of Pickering; where 


rain, or perhaps open weather, will frequent- 


ly prevail, while the Morelands are covered 

with ſnow. | | | 
The ExrENT of che Eaſtern Morelands, 
including the hills of HamBLEDon, is thirty 
to forty miles of length, by ten to fifteen 
T 2 of 
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allum ſbale is the moſt valuable material of 
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of breadth. Excluding the cvLTIvaTED 
DALES, &c. they may contain from three to 
four hundred ſquare miles, or from two to 
three hundred thouſand acres, of vncuLT1- 
VATED HEATH 

The MATERIALS Of theſe mountains are 
principally free. ſtone, (of a fingularly fine 


grain) which too frequently riſes to the ſur- 


face; lying in ſome places above-ground in 


blocks ; ſome of them of conſiderable ſize. 
A thin ſeam of coal has been found, and ftill 
continues to be found, in different parts of 
theſe hills, at no great depth from the ſur- 
face. rom is forged near Ayton; and cop- 
per has been ſmelted near Hackneſs, Bur 


the eaſtern Morelands; which alone, I be- 
lieve, furniſh the Iſland, and a great om of 


Europe, with allum. 


The immediate 835014 is expats ſand; 


which, in ſome places, is formed into a pan or 


eruſt; reſembling ruſty. half - decayed iron 


rather than an earthy ſubſtance: being al- 


moſt as impervious by water as an iron veſ- 
ſel. 
| Fhe 
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The 8011. invariably a black moor; —appa- 
rently a mixture of vegetable mould and 
ſand ; reſembling the moory ſoil of fens. 

Linneus, I think, calls this ſpecies of ſoil 
the depauperated foil of heaths ; but on what 
grounds I know not. The moor of fens ap- 
pears obviouſly enough to be compoſed of 
the decayed roots and other parts of vegeta- 
bles, with a greater or leſs proportion of ſand 
and mud, waſhed in among them white in a 
ftate of growth. But how a fimilar matter 
could be formed on the tops of mountains is 
leſs obvious. Nevertheleſs Moοοr AN moor 
has every appearance of a VEGETABLE MOULD, 

This mould, which covers a principal part 
of the mountains of the Iſland, appears to me 
a moſt intereſting ſubject of inveſtigation. 

It varies greatly in regard to depth. On 
the “ low moars,” where it bas probably 
been repeatedly pared off for fuel, it barely 
covers the ſand or gravel of the ſubſoil : but 
upon the higher mare diſtant ſwells the co- 
vering of ſail is thicker ; frequently from one 
to two feet deep of what is called“ fat moor.“ 
In the vallies, particularly towards their 
heads, are peat bogs of ſeveral feet deep; 
5 T 3 buried 
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buried in which, trees of great ſize have 
ſometimes been found. 

The NATURAL PRODUCE of the more lofty 
ſwells of theſe mountains—termed provinci- 
ally, the. “ high moors”—is principally 
heath, interſperſed with patches of © bent ;* 
(a ſpecies of ruſb;) together with the com- 
mon ruſh and other aquatics in the vallies, 
and on the bogs, with which even ſome of 
the ſwells abound. 

But at the feet of thoſe ſwells; and on the 
face of the cliffs which terminate them to the 
ſouth; as well as upon the top of the margi- 
nal heights ; which, when they ſhoot far to 
the northward, as between Newton and Cold- 
thorn, are covered with black ſoil and heath ; 
—a number of the better graſſes, with a va. 
riety of other plants, may be found grow- 
ing among the heath, notwithſtanding the 
ſituation, which, in point of bleakneſs, is 
little inferior to the“ Moorheads.” 

A liſt of theſe hardy plants may have its 

uſe, 


Provincial. Linnean. Engliſh» 
Comman wg, -— erica vulgaris, common 
eath. 


Crow-ling, — erica cinerea, — fine · leaved heath. 


Wire 
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Provincial. Linncan. Enuglliſb. 
Wire ling. — erica tetralix,—croſs-leaved heath. 

Bent, AJuncus bulboſus? — heath ruſh, 

Seaves, j uncus eſfuſus, —ſoft ruſh. 

Moor palms, —carices—ſedges. , 

Gale, —myrica gale, — ſweet gale. 

Juniper, Juniperus communis, - common ju- 
niper. 

Cranberry, - vaccinium oxycoccos,—cranberry. 


Bleaberry, — vaccinium myrtillus, — common 
whortleberry. 


White clover, —trifolium repens, —creeping 
trefoil. 
Cheeſe-cake graſs, —/otus corniculatus, —birds- 
| foot trefoil. 8 
Bent graſs, —nardus ſtricta - mat graſs? 
8 aira fluxudſa, — heath air. graſs. 
aira cerulea, — purple air-graſs. 
aira præcor ?—early air-graſs ® ? 
 anthoxanthum adoratum,—vernal. 
briza media, —trembling-graſs. 
cynoſurus criſtatus, creſted dogs tail, 
feſtuca duriuſcula,—hard feſcue. 
feſtuca myurus ?-—wall feſcue ? 
lolium 
* It was late in ſummer before 1 made this collee- 


ion. Some of the early plants had ſeeded, and their 
ſp2cific charaders were of courſe beco e doubtful. 
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* Iolium perenne,—ray-grafs. 
dathylis glomerate,—orchard- 2 8 
belcus mollis, — ouchy ſoft · graſs. 
euphrgfia offcinatis,—common eye- 
bright. 
 orobus tubercſus,—bulbous pea. 
galium verum,—yellow bedſtraw. 
galium mont anum . mountain bed- 
| ſtraw : 2 
ſeabioſa ſucciſa,—meadow ſcabious. 
rumer acetoſella,- —ſheep's ſorrel. 
prunella vulgaris, —ſelf- heal. 
tormentilla eretia,—common tor- 
mentil. 


potentilla ent, comm cinque- 

foil, 

dus belianthemum, —dwarf cillus. 

thymus, ſerpyllum,—wild thyrae. 

geter ium ſanguiſerba,- —u pland burnet. 

ir. as filipendula,—dropwort. 

achilles willgfolium,—milfoil. 

bypericum perforatum, — common 
 Saintjohbnsworrt. 

carlina vulgaris, —carline thiſtle. 

carduus paluſtris * ? marſh thifile 3 

Pleris aguilina— brakes. 
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The srocx of the Morelands is principally 
Heep. Upon the © high-moors” they are the 
only ſtack. On the lower borders, and on 
the margins af the cultivated dales, young 
cattle are kept upon them a conſiderable part 
of ſummer. But, in a general light, sazep 
may be taken as the ſtock of the Morelands ; 
and though they be thinly ſtocked, the num- 

ber on the whole is confiderable. | 


In ſtocking theſe mountains with ſheep, 
the general calculation is, I believe, one ſheep 
to ten acres. The number therefore kepr, on 


the foregoing calculation, is * to thirty 
thouſand. | 

Theſe ſheep live entirely upon the © moor,” 
from their being a year old until the time 
of their being ſold off; which, formerly, was 
not until they were four or five years old. 

The yearly profit of a Moreland ſheep 
(very | ſmall, ſee Art. SnEET), allowing for 


attendance 


# This thiſtle has no other ſpecific difference which 
I have been able to diſcover, from the carduus paluſtrit, 
except the thickneſs of its ſtem ; which, upon theſe dry 
barren bleak hills, will ſometimes be equal in ſize to 
the largeſt walking cane. There is a variety of it with 
White flowers, 


** 4 
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attendance, hazard “, ſalving, and a little bay 
in winter when the heath is buried in ſnow, 
may be laid at two ſhillings and fix pence 
a-head +. | * 

Conſequently the YEARLY PRODUCE OF 
THE HERBAGE, at preſent, is THREEPENCE AN 
ACRE ; at which rate much of it was valued 
by the Commiſſioners under the Pickering 
Bill of Incloſure . 

The 1MPROVEMENTS Which have been at- 
tempted among theſe hills require now to be 
mentioned, | | 


The 


A Moreland farmer reckons that if half the num- 


ber he breeds reach a market he has tolerable luck, 


+ This calculation is made on the advanced price 
which ſheep have borne, on a. par of the laſt ten years. 
here are who aſſert that if attendance were rigidly 
calculated, no neat profit whatever would ariſe from 
keeping ſheep on theſe heaths. But the number of little 
feriunes Which have been made in the Moreland dales, 
principally, it is believed, by keeping theep, contradict 
th's aſſertion. 

+ Refides the herbage, the fue! which is pared ff the 
ſurface and cut out of the bogs, may be confidered at 


' Preſent as a ſpecies of PRODUCE. 


The Pickeriug highmoor allotments, containing 
twenty acies or upward, are now ſelling for ten pounds 
each. The fee-fimyle of three of theſe allotments, con- 
tanning nar ene hundred acres, were purchaſed the 
ether day for thirty pounds. 
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The late Sig CHarLEes TurNER ranks 
higheſt as an improver of the Morelands, 


But Sir Charles's ſite of improvement is not 


a fair ſpecimen of the two hundred thouſand | 


_ acres of uncultivated heath which are the 
immediate ſubject of this article. 

Keldale, the principal ſite, is a valley iſſuing 
out of Cleveland. The bottom, which has 
formerly been incloſed, is a rich loam of great 
depth ; but had been rendered unproductive 
for want of draining. The ſides of the val- 
ley are variouſly ſoiled ; moſtly bog, or a fat 
moory ſoil, formed probably by ſprings, with 
which the whole valley abounds, and which 
having trickled down its fides from age to 
age, have clad them in vegetable mould. 
Keldale, at the time Sir Charles undertook 
its improvement, was a neglected valley, whoſe 
ſoils were full of intrinſic riches, and required 
nothing but an improvement of their ſubſet! 
to render them highly productive. 

Had the improvements of this valley been 
ſet about with deliberation, and carried on 


with judgement and firmneſs, the profits ari- 


fing from it would have been exceedingly 
great, Even in the eccentric way in which 
they 
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they were conducted, the improvement muſt 
have greatly exceeded the expence. In the 
ſpring of 1783, when I ſaw them, Sir Charles 
had let off one farm of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a- year (containing about one hundred 
and fifty acres !) and had then built, or was 
building, three or four more ſubſtantial farm. 
houſes, | 

Kempſwidden, the other ſite of Sir Charles's 
improvements, is more nearly allied to our 
preſent ſubject. This is a high ridge of moun- 
tain which forms one fide of the valley of 
Keldale, The ſoil, partly black maor ; in 
part, of a brown loamy nature; altogether, 
much ſuperiar in natural quality to the high · 
moors ;” and equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
extenſive plot of uncultivated heath on {his 
fide of the Morclands, 

In 1783, the principal part of this bill had 
been incloſed with ftane-walls ; and part of 
it had, in the outſet, been unfortunately 
broken up for gern. But the rich loams of 
Keldale being found to he better adapted to 
arable crops, this was prudently laid down 
to graſs ; a ſpecies of crop much better 
ſuited than coin to ſuch a ſoil, in ſuch a 
fituation, 


The 
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The inclofing of Kempſwidden was evi- 
dently premature. Had Sir Charles begun 
at the bottom of Keldale; climbing by de- 
grees up its ſides; reaching in due proceſs 
of time the tops ofthe hills ; what amuſement 
and profit might have been reaped from the 
| undertaking! 

The Arrzurrs which have been made on 
this fide of theſe mountains remain to be no- 
ticed. OY 
About twenty years ago the ineloſure of 
MipDpLEeTon, whoſe pariſh extends into the 
Morelands, gave freedom to the f. ped of 
improvement. | 

The te which was principally choſen for 
the eſſays which have been made, were the 
lower ſkirts of the Moreland hills, under the 
northern ſteep of the limeſtone heights. This 
fituation was in a degree of ſhelter, was near 
the cultivated country, and the foil in that 
valley is better than it is higher up the ſides 
of the hills. | 

The principle of improvement was to extend 
the cultivated country into the Morelands. 
Corn was of courſe the main object. The 
* waſtes were conſidered as graſs- com- 

mans ; 
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mons ; which uſually are, and generally ought 
to be, converted into arable land, and kept in 
that ſtate for a courſe of years after their in- 
cloſure. . 


The method of breaking-up was either by 
paring and burning, or by fallowing ; which 
latter was performed in a fingular manner. 


The heath being previouſly ſinged off, the 


land was plowed, and ſuffered to lie unſtirred 
in rough furrow for ue years, in order to 
giye the roots of the heath time to rot. The 
third year it was ſtirred as a fallow ; and the 
fourth year cropped. 

The manure uſed, invariably lime; which 
is burnt'in quantity near the fite of im prove- 
ment. The quantity ſet on, three to fix or 
ſeven chaldrons an acre. | wo 79 


The crops wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, tur- 
neps.  Red-clover, it is ſaid, does not flou- 
riſh : it will riſe very well from the ſeed, bur 
generally gocs off the firſt winter. And rye- 
graſs has been cautiouſly uſed, left it ſhould 
foul or impov eriſh the land! 


The reſult of theſe experiments, ſome of 
them on a pretty large ſcale, is, ſome ſmall 


for- 
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fortunes have been ſunk, and ſome larger 
ones have been injured. I have not come at 
any thing like proof of one inſtance in which 
the improvement has been adequate to the 
expence. 


GENERAL ORBSERVATTONS. From theſe pre- 
miſes we may ſafely infer, that the two hun- 
dred thouſand acres of land under notice are 
unimproveable ; or that the attempts at im- 
provement which have hitherto been made 
have been ill conducted; or that the prin- 
ciple of improvement has hitherto been er- 
roneous. Tg n 

Unprepared as I am with ſelf. practice in 
the cultivation of theſe waſtes, it would be 
raſnneſs in me to dictate a general plan of 
improvement; but having ſome general 
knowledge of improvements of this nature, 
and having beſtowed ſome conſiderable ſhare 
of obſervation and attention on the Diſtrict 
under conſideration, it might be wrong to 
ſuppreſs the reflections which have occurred 
to me reſpecting its improvement. In a king- 
dom whoſe limits are not extenſive, two hun- 
dred thouſand acres of ſurface becomes an 
object of national importance and on whe- 

ther 


| 
| 
| 
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ther they lie in a ſtate of waſte or productive» 
neſs, the welfare and happineſs of many in- 
dividuals may be dependant. 

The rReinciPLE or IMPROVEMENT is what 
I ſhall more particularly ſpeak to; and in 
doing this, I ſhall keep the nioH-Mοο] s 
not the heathy upper margin of the limeſtone 
heights —principally in view. | 

Ir appears to my mind that a man who 
attempts at preſent to crop theſe heaths with 
corn, muſt either be in natural abilities ex- 
tremely deficient; totally uninformed in rural 


affairs; or unfortunately gifted with more ge- 
nius than judgement. To begin with cerryiag 


aß the means of productiveneſs in the ſhape 


of grain (which the cultivation of corn im- 
plies) from a ſoil which it is to be feared 
naturally contains them in very inconſi- 
derable quantity, is irreconcileable with com- 


- mon ſenſe. 


The ARTIFICIAL PRODUCE which ſtrikes 
me as eligible to be propagated at preſent on 


theſe heaths, is wood and berbage. 


PLANTAT1ONS. There are evidences, but 
no proof, of theſe hills having been formerly 


covered with wood. The trees which are 
| ſt ill 
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ſtill found in the peat-bogs are a pretty 
ſtrong evidence. And part of theſe hills being 
included within the ancient fereſt of Pick- 
ering, is a corroborating circumſtance. . 

That trees, if properly choſen and pro- 
perly managed, would grow on theſe hills, 
is, I believe, beyond diſpute, And I am 
clearly of opinion that, if they be improveable, 
planting is the firſt ſtep which ought to be 
taken toward their improvement. Wood- 
lands, if once extended, would not only at- 
ford immediate ſhelter to ſtock ; but would 
in all human probability change the clima- 
ture of theſe bleak ſwells fo far as to give 
due encouragement to the herbage which 
might be cultivated upon them, 


Where the ſurface is ſtrewed with large 
ſtones, planting ſeems to be the only pro- 
bable mean of improvement. Where the ſur- 
face is free, ſłkreens of wood would be prin» 
cipally wanted, | 

The Scotch fir and the Birch might be em- 
ployed to break off the North and the Eaſt. 


erly winds, The Norway ſpruce and the 
You. II. U larch, 
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Ps larch, and in all probability the oa, might . 


with due care be reared 1 the more genial 
aſpects. | 

Much would depend upon management.— 
In Keldale and on Kempſwidden, the pine- 
tribe and oaklings were dibbled in among the 
ſtanding heath. No wonder they miſcarried. 
The ground ſhould be trenched with the 
ſpade ; or be prepared with the plow ; and the 


Plants be put in with the nurſeryman's beſt 


care. Not fingly or widely ſcattered : but 
in numbers and in cloſe order. 

There is a natural warmth in vegetable as 
in animal life. One tree is raiſed with diffi- 
culty in any fitvation which is inclined to 
bleakneſs; but plant a number in cloſe or- 
der, and the difficulty is overcome. They 
not only create among themſelves, by their 
natural warmth and perſpiration, a freſh at- 
moſphere ; bur aſſiſt each other in withſtand- 
ing the attacks of the winds and other ene- 
mies. 


Hennace, If theſe bills be an by 


huſbandry, the principle of improvement ap- 


Pear: to me to be that of removing the beath, 
7 
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and replacing it with herbage adapted to ſuch 
Hock as is ai ſuited to the ſoil and fitua- 


tion. 

Sheep and rabbits are the lock beſt 
adapted to theſe hills; and the ſhorteſt and 
leaſt expenſive way of bringing them into a 
ſtate of sH RET WALK and RABBIT WARREN is, 
on this principle of improvement, the fr 
thing required. 

The Heath, it is more than probable, can- 
not be overcome without cultivation, A 
ſimilar degree of zi/lage would probably be 


requiſite for herbage as for corn *. 
The $SPECIEs OF HERBAGE Would be the 


graſſes, the legumes +, and the brafſica-tribe. 
The hardieſt of the two former might be 
U 2 * ſeen 


In Derbyſhire it has been found that a thick cover- 
ing of lime alone is equal to the deſtruction of the heath, 
(without breaking up the ſoil,) and to the production of 
a turf of rich herbage. But I have heard it doubted, 
by thoſe who are acquainted with the practice, whether 
in that caſe the improvement be adequate to the ex- 
pence ; the quantity of lime requiſite to produce the 
effect being great. However, on the ſkirts of the hills 
under notice, to which lime might be carried at a mo- 
derate expence, the experiment would certainly be 
worth making. 

+ Legumes.—The cloyers, trefoils, vetches, &c, &. 
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ſeen in the foregoing liſt, The turnep and 
the rape might be choſen from the laſt. The 
rye and the oat, if fed off or mown for hay 
while in a ſtate of berbage, might be found 
eligible. | 
The manurts which preſent themſelves 
are lime, which might be had in any quan- 
tity, and within a ſhort diſtance compared 


with that which it is carried in other Diſ- 
tricts. Apes of the peat-bogs, and the fat 


moor, where this is of ſufficient depth, 
might likewiſe be had at will. Even the 
fat mocr, unburnt, it is more than probable, 
would afford a ſalutary manure, if properly 
applied. I have obſerved inſtances, in which 
having been thrown upon the ſurface, (as in 
cutting through it for a road), it has in a 
ſhort time become overgrown with a turf of 
. fine herbage. Earibs, if properly ſought 
for, might, it is highly probable, be found 
with natural qualities adapted to the im- 
provement of the moory ſoil. 


Another ſpecies of i improvement, which it 
is probable might be proſecuted with ſuc- 


ceſs, is that of cutting off the ſprings which 
oyerſlow the ſides or the bottom of hills, and 
unders. 
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underdraining. if requiſite, the bogs they have 
formed; by which means many fertile 
patches might, it is probable, be pro- 
duced. 

Another ſpecie3 of melioration applicable 
to the reclaiming of theſe waſtes is warering— 
flooding, I have obſerved where the waters 
of hollow-ways, &c. break out over the black 
earth, a covering of graſs takes place, Al- 
moſt all the bottoms of the vallies and ſkirts 


of the hills might be flooded with the ſprings 
and rivulets which lie above them. 


Thoſe who are unacquainted with -the 
practice of flooding will doubt the efficacy 
of the waters of ſprings and clear rivulets ; 
while thoſe who are verſed in it would ſmile 
at their want of information. I have ſeen 
waters perfectly limpid produce the happieſt 

effect. It is not the colour, but the intrin/ic 
quality, of water which fits it for the pur- 

poſe of melioration, Any water, which is 

not in its nature poiſonous to plants, has, if 

properly thrown over graſsland in the ſpring 
and ſummer months, a beneficial effe&. 

Whether the ſprings and rivulets in queſtion 

+ BE, would 


* 
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would or would not have a beneficial effect 
on the lands which lie below them, might 
eaſily be put to the teſt. 

By application and due attention upon the 
ſpot, other probable means of improvement 
might preſent themſelves. 

That the principal part of theſe hills might 
be brought into a ſtate of graſs of no mean 
productiveneſs, appears to my mind indiſput- 
able“. But whether any means of improv- 


ing 


An inſtance ſtrongly corroborative of this opinion 
may be produced. A labourer who lived in © Blakay- 
Houſe,” - ſituated near the higheſt ſwell of theſe 
mountains, — incloſed a patch of moor adjoining to his 
houſe : a fair ſpecimen of“ turf moor: - namely, a 
dry black ftoney ſoil, lying on a ſandy ſubſoil. Never- 
theleſs, in 1783, when this improvement accidentally 
caught my eye, he had converted the principal part of 
it, perhaps about two acres, into a piece of very pro- 
dutlive graſiland. He told me that he had tried corn 
of all forts upon it without ſucceſs. It came up very 
well, but generally died away in weaging from the ker- 
nel. Nor did potatoes ever do well, He had one year 
a very fine proſpect ; but a cold high wind cut them off 
entirely, He was fo fully tired of every thing but 
graſs, that upon a ſtripe he was about to lay down, he 
only meant to throw a few oats by way of encreafing 
the ſwath of hay, iutending to mow them off with the 
1eft of his cloſe. His manure—lime, aſhes, and gow- 


dung; doing a patch well over every year. 
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ing can be hit upon which would render the 
improvement greater than the expence of ob- 
taining it, experience alone can ſhew; and 
individuals ought to enter cautiouſly into the 
project, 

But, viewed in a ike, an improve- 
ment of this kind, whether individuals gain 
or loſe by the proſecution of it, is deſirable. 
If through the means of a ſoil which lies 
waſte, of foſſile ſubſtances which lie uſeleſs, 
of fire which may be had at will, and of wa- 
ter which nature has provided upon the ſpot, 
lands which are infertile can be rendered pro- 
ductive, without robbing thoſe which are 
already in a ſtate of produCtiveneſs ; the rea- 
lity of the acquiſition, to the ſtate, cannot be 
doubted. 

In the center of theſe hills, among their 
higheſt eminences, lies a plot of land which 
belongs excluſively to the Duchy of Lan- 
caſter. Might it not be laudable in Govern- 
ment to direct ſome attention toward its im- 
provement ? The two hundred thouſand acres 
of waſte which lie immediately round it 
would not be the only object in view. 
Twenty times the quantity of fimilar ſur- 


face lies waſte within the kinghom. 
U 4 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


OAK TIMBER, for buildings, 144. to 
18d. a foot. 25 
Aſh timber, 15. to 15. 6d. a- foot. 
c Stock” bricks, 215. a thouſand, and 
« Water” bricks, 155. | 
Pantiles, 433. 
Ridge-ſtones, gd. a foot. 
Copings of gables, 5d. 
Gable brackets, 25s. 64. each. 
Lime, 75. to 9s. a chaldron. 
Dimenſions of bricks, 94—4z—24 inches. 
———— pantles, 14 by 10 inches. 
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CARPENTER's WORK. 


Journeyman's wages, 144. and board, or 
25. a day. Nets 


MASON's WORK: 


Journeyman's wages, 16d. and board, or 
25. a day. | 

Labourers ———— 104, —————— or 
15. 6d. a day. | 


BLACKSMITH's WORK. 


Common heavy work, 44. a lb. 

Traces, draught-irons, &c. 6d. a lb. 
Horſe-ſhoes, 44. each—removes, 1d. each. 
Laying a ſhare or coulter, 89. to 15. ; 
Sharping —— — 1d. 


WOODLANDS. 
Ship-timber at the ports, 3/. to 3 guineas 
a ton. 


Carriage of timber, about gd. a ton 


a mile. 
«© Crambles” 


« Crambles” fire wood boughs, tos. to 
124. a load. ä 
Bark ready chopt for the tanner, 108. 6d. 
a quarter. | 
Peeling bark, about 20d. a day. 
and chopping 33. to 35. 6d. a quarter. 
Spray faggots, 6s. to 85. a hundred of fix 
ſcores, | 
Binding ſuch faggots, 25. | 
Felling and binding furze faggots, 4d. 
a ſcore. | 
Grubbing —̃ä—— 6. 
a ſcore. 
Grubbivg without binding, 205. to 3os. an 
acre. 


PLANTATIONS. 


Price of oziers, 15. a bundle of a foot dia- 
meter, or 14 yard in circumference, 


FENCE S. 


Price of ſeedling white thorn, g.. a thouſand. 
— tranſplanted — 75. to To con 
Setting poſts and two rails and winding them 
with thorns, 4d. to 5d. a rod of 7 yards. 
x Stake- 
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Stake-and-edder hedge, 34. to 4d. a rod of 
7 yards. | 

Fence-walls ; raifing ſtones, carriage, and 
walling, 15: a rod of 7 yards. 


TEAM LABOUR. 


Hire of four horſes and a man, 8s. to 108. 
a- day. th 
Carriage of coals, about 8d. a chaldron a 
mile. N | 


YEARLY SERVANT's WAGES: 
Head man, 13 to 151. 


Second —— 8 to 10ʃ0. 
Dairymaid, 5 to 64, 


DAY-LABOURER' WAGES. 


Man in winter, gd a day and board. 

—— in ſummer, 15. to 184, ———— 

Woman, in autumn and ſpring, 6d. a day, 
no board. 
in hay-time, 9d. —— —— 
————— in harveſt, 104, —— — 


* 
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Price of lime, 55. to 9s. a chaldron, 

Burning lime—raifing ſtones, breaking, 
felling, and helping to draw, 18d. to 20d. 
a chaldron. 

Get on the north-ſide of the Vale (mate- 
rials hard), from 24 to 3 chaldrons of lime 
for one of coals. 

—— on the ſouth-fide (ſtone ſofter), 3 to 
3F for one. | 
Set on 3 to 4 chaldrons an acre, 


- 


SOIL-PROCESS. 


/ Underdraining with wood, 2 to 4 feet deep, 
6d. for a rod of 7 yards. 

Paring with the breaſt-plow, 10s. to 145. 
an acre, 

Drying and burning ſods, 5s. to 65. an acre, 

Spreading aſhes, 25. an acre. 

Whole expence, 185. to 215. an acre. 


H A R- 
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HARVEST-PROCESS. 


Mowing graſs, 16d. a day and board; or 
21d. to 2s. 34. an acte. | 
Mowing corn, 13. to 14d. a day and board, 


BARN-LABOUR. 


Thraſhipg wheat, 3d. a ſtook: or 25. 6d. to 
34. a quarter, 


GRASSLAND. 


Gait of a cow from Mayday to Michael- 
mas, 40s, to 455, 


P RO. 
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 PROVINCIALISMS, 


THE DIALECTS OF YORKSHIRE 
are ſtrikingly various. 


The provincial language of Cleveland dif- 
fers more widely, in ſome reſpects, from that 
of the Vale of Pickering, though ſituated only 
twelve or fifteen miles from each other, than 
the Diale& of the Vale does from that of 
Devonſhire, which is fituated at an oppoſite 
extreme of the kingdom. The Eaſtern More. 
lands are a barrier which formerly cut off all 


communication between the two Diſtricts, 


But this cannot be the only cauſe of dif- 
ference : the language and the manners of 
their reſpective inhabitants appear to have 
no natural affinity : they are, to preſent ap- 
pearance, as diſtinct races of people as if they 
were deſcended from different roots. The 
pronunciation of the Vale bears a ſtrong ana- 


logy to the Scetch; while that of Cleveland, 


which 


- 


4 
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which lies immediately between the Vale 
and Scotland, has little or no allinity to the 
Scotch pronunciation. | 
About Leeds, the language ſtill varies : it 
is there ſtrongly marked by a twang in the 


pronunciation. In the Vale of Pickering the 


word cow, for inſtance, takes the claſe ſound 
*© coo ;z” about Leeds it becomes “ caw:“ 


the a ſbort, as in can; the w being articulated 


as in the eſtabliſhed pronunciation of the 


word. 


In the more extreme parts of Weft York- 


ſhire the dialect is characterized by an epen- 


neſs or broedneſs of pronunciation, very dif- 
ferent from the reſt of the county. The 
language even of Wakefield and that of 
Leeds, though theſe two places are ſituated 
within twenty miles of each other, are in 
many particulars leſs analogous than thoſe of 
Scotland and the Vale of Pickering. 

The diſimilitudes here mentioneed, how- 
ever, iclate more to PRONUNCIATION, or what 
is leis properly termed accert, than to wokps, 
Ncvertheleſs, in words, the different Diſtricts 
© this extenſive province vary confiderably 
hoth in idle, ity and number, 

pas- 
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Pavel wonps are either corruption 
of the eſtabliſhed language, or native words 
deſcended from the ancient LANGUAGE of 
the province they are ſpoken in; Hence in 
ztcLusz Disrricrs we muſt expect to find 
the greateſt number of genuine provincialiſms ; 
1 ANCIENT VOCAL SOUNDS. | 


The VaIE of PickzninG i; is fingularly eir- 
cumſtanced i in this reſpect. The peculiar 
recluſeneſs of its Mudtivn has been deſcribed; 
.and being in a manner wholly agricultural, 
its counexiont are inconſiderable. Had it not 
been for the influx of words and ' faſhion 
which Scarborough has annually drawn into 
it, this ſecluded Vale muſt inevitably have 
been, in language and manners, a century at 
leaſt behind every other Diſtrict of 2bis king- 
dom fituated equally near its center, 


© The MoxzLand DALES, which are in rea- 
lity appendages of the Vale, have been ill 
more effectually cut off from all converſe with 
ſtrangers. Their ſituation is ſo recluſe, their 
ſoil in general ſo infertile, and their aſpect ſo 
unioviting, that it is probable neither Roman, 
Dane, nor Saxon ever ſet foot i in them, No 


Vol. II. ae wonder 
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wonder, then, the language of theſe Dales, 
which differs little from that off the Vale, 
except in its greater purity, — ſhould abound 
in native words; or that it ſhould. vary ſo 
widely in pronunciation from the eſtabliſhed 
language of this day, as to be in a manner 
wholly unintelligible to ſtrangers; not, how. 
ever, ſo much through original. words, as 
through a regular SYSTEMATIC DEVIATION 
from the eſtabliſhed pronunciation of Englib 
words *, . | 
| This difference i in PRONUNCIATION gene- 
rally ariſes from a change of the vowels; which 
is of courſe productive of a change of words. 
Hence it will be neceſſary, in giving an ade- 
quate idea of the language, to point out the 
leading 


It might be a difficult taſk, now, to afcertain with 
preciſion, whether theſe pEviations are in reality 
corruptions or purities of the ENGLI5H LANGUAGE. 
They are probably a mixture of the two ; I mean, they 
may contain ſome ſlight admixture of depravity. But 
it would be equally reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a di - 
ſturbed ſtream ſhould be leſs adulterate than its foun-" 
tain, as that the language at preſent eſtabliſhed ſhould: 
be leſs corrupt, or (to change the word without altering 
the argument) leſs refined than that of a Diſtrict ſe- 
cluded in a ſingular manner from all intercourſe with 


other languages. = * 58 
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leading principles of pronunciation : and previ- 
dus to this it may be proper to mention a 
deviation in GRAMMAR ; Which, I believe, is 
peculiar to the dialect under notice, 


The provincial language of Eaſt-Yorkſhire 
has no genitive caſe, except that of its poſſeſ- 
five pronouns ; and except when the nomina- 
tive caſe is underſtood, When this is ex- 
preſſed, the preceding ſubſtantive becomes in 
effect an adjective; as, John Hat,—George 
Houſe ; analagous with London porter, —York- 
ſhire butter. 

This exciſion of the genitive termination 
gives great additional beauty and ſimplicity 
to the language, doing away almoſt entirely the 
declenfion of nouns, and leſſening that biſſing 
which is ſo diſagreeable to the ears of fo- 
reigners, and which is indiſputably one of 
the greateſt blemiſhes of the Engliſh lan- 
guage. | 

A perſon unacquainted with this mode of 
ſpeech will conceive it to be the cauſe of 
much ambiguity. But, among thoſe who 
uſe it, no inconveniency whatever ariſes from 


it, When the nominative caſe is not ex- 
X 2 preſſed, 
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preſſed, then a genitive termination becomes 
requiſite, and is always uſed ; as, Whoſe hat is 
this? It is Jobn's. Whoſe houſe is this? It 
is George's, The ſame in the perſonal pro- 
nouns : as, Whoſe land is this? It is your's ; 
If is mine; it is bis, Even when the ſubſtan- 
tive is joined, the perſonal pronouns take a 
genitive form; as, bis Country, your country, 
my country. 

The PRONUNCIATION now remains to be 
noticed. 

The deviations lie principally in the 
vowels ; but there is one peculiarity of An- 
 TICULATION Which is noticeable; as being 
a ſtranger in the eſtabliſhed pronunciation; 
though common, I believe, to the northern 
counties. This is in the articulation of the 
, in butter, matter, and all words of a fimilar 
termination ; alſo 1 in tree, trace, tread, and all 
words and ſyllables beginning with zr *. 

The articulation, in theſe caſes, is between 
the eſtabliſhed articulation of the ? and that of 
the 1b; the tongue being preſſed hard againſt 
the teeth and gums jointly; not ſlightly 

touching 


The letter takes the ſame articulation in fimitar 
eaſes ; namely, whenever it is ſubjoined with r or er. 
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touching the gums alone, as in the ordinary 
articulation of the #. I notice this as a pro- 
wvincialiſm; and know no better teſt of a nor- 
thern provincial; if than this peculiarity. 


In the pronunciation of VOWELS, that of 
o long, as in fone, yoke, bole, more, is firſt no- 
ticeable. A mere provineialiſt of Eaſt York- 
ſhire knows no ſuch ſound; nor can he, with- 
out much practice, pronounce it. In the 
provincial dialect it takes four diſtinct vocal 
ſounds ; namely, eea, au, ooa, a, according 
to the conſonants it is joined with in compoſi- 
tion. Thus ſtone is pronounced Peeap ; yoke, 
yauk ; bole, bocal ; more, mare. 2 


The diphthong ea, which formerly, it is 
probable, had a diſtinct vocal ſound aſſigned 
it in the Engliſh language, but which ſeems 
to be at preſent entirely unknown to the 
Engliſh tongue, is ſtill in common uſe in the 
dialect under notice. In the eſtabliſhed pro- 
nunciation, break is become þrake.; tea, tee ;; 
fea, fee , but in this they are pronounced 
alike, by a vocal ſound between the e and the 
8 long, 


A 3 The 
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The along is generally, but not invariably, 
changed into ces; as, ſtake, ſtecac; lame, 
lecam; late, lecat; or into a Adds ne, 
tack ; make, mack. 

The e Hort, bende 1 and; 15 is lengthened 
by the y conſonant articulated as in yet, yes, 
vou: thus, well (a fountain) becomes, Weyl ; 
to. ſell, to Yi; men, meyn; ten, tn: in one 
caſe it changes into e Jorg z as, well abe ad- 
Lerb), wel coy 
| The 1 long ſeldom. bas the eſtabliſhed pro- 
punciation. Fin et it generally changes 
into e long ; AS night, neet ; bright, breet ; 
right, reet: * li into. 4 broad (as in father, 
half, and before the letter r); as, mile, maal "4 
ftile, aua; and does not, in any caſe, take, 
in ſtrictneſs, the modern ſound, which is a 
diphthong compoſed of a broad and e: where- 
as its provincial ſound here is, the accepted 
found of e ſhort lengthened by the y conſo- 
"nant ®; as, white, wheyt'; to write, to rt: 
A mode of pronunciation which perhaps for- 
| merly 


*] ſay, the accepted ſound of e ſhort, though it is by 
no means the a4ual ſound of that vowel. I have ne- 
vertheleſs thought proper to give it the eſtabliſhed 
power in the Gloſſary. The i /hort I retain for the 
ſame reaſon, though | fill more liable to objection. 


FOR RSHERE © zr 


mefly was in general uſe, but which now 


ſcems to be conftned to provincial dialects, 


or is not at leaſt heard in wer lan- 
guages. Innen X L- We & 

The o before E a er into 1 long; ; ag 
book, buke ; to look, to. luke before 1, l, n. 
th, generally into ea long; as boots, beats ; 
fool , feat; broom, bream ; tooth, teath : be- 
fore 7, moſtly 1 into ee; as floor, fleer; door, 
” na | 
- 01 before'd * becomes au; as, old, 
aud; cold, caud; wolds, wauds : in one in- 
ſtance the / is mute; as, hold, Bd. 

In words ending in ault or alt, the I is like. 
wiſe mute, the termination becoming in both 
caſes aut; as _ TOs ſalt, ſaut; malt; 


nut e. | 
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2 This brings to my mind a circumſtance which de- 
ſerves notice; as it ſerves to ſhew the proce/; of corrip. 
tion, or as others perhaps will have it, refinement of lan- 
guages. There are, in many caſes, tvs 45 Ainet provin- 
cial languages in this Diſtrict ; one of them ſpoken by 
the lower claſs, —more eſpecially of old people ; the 

other by the ſuperior claſs of provincialiſii. The firſt 
1 ſhall call the vulgar tongue (though in all probability 
the purer language) ; the other the middle dial. 
"Thus the Engliſh word malt is in the vulgar tongue 
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The ou changes almoſt invariably into ag; 
as, flour, Ager; our, cor; houſe, bogſe; mouſe, 
mooſe. _ a; bed edoe 

The ow is ſubject to a ſimilar deviation 
as, bowls, bools'; power, poor; flower, floor ; 
bow, %%; cow, £00. 

Theſe are the principal part of the more. 
REGULAR DEVIATIONS 1n the pronunciation 
of the Eaſt-Yorkſhire dialect. To go thro? 
its ANOMALIES Would be an endleſs taſk :; 
ſome of them will appear in the following 
GLOSSARY in the forming of which I have 
been induced to break through my original 
plan with reſpect to PROVINCIALISMS z which 
was, and indeed ſtill is, to confine myſelf 
merely to ſuch words as relate more eſpeci- 
ally to Rus AL AFFAIRS. But finding, 5 in this 
particular inſtance, 2 DECLINING LANGUAGE, 

| which 


maul; in the middle dialect, molt : Malton, in like man- 
ner, becomes Mauton and Molten, All ſyllables formed 
with o long have three diſtin pronunciations : thus 
Beoal in the vulgar tongue, ball in the middle dialect, 
and bole in the Engliſh langyage, convey the ſame 
idea, Creeac, crake, crow ; father (the a Hort), faither, 
Father, are other inſtances. In a few generations, it 1 
probable, the preſeat vulgar tongue will be loſt, and 
the preſent middle dialect will then of courſe become 


rhe vulgar tongues 
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which is unknown to the pyblic®, but which, 
it is highly probable, contains more am ple 
remains of the anciznT LANGUAGE of the 
CENTRAL PARTS OF THIS ISLAND, than any 
other which j is now ſpoken; I was willing to | 
do my beſt endeavour towards arreſting it in 
its preſent form; before the general blaze of 
faſhion and a which has already 
ſpread its dawn even over this ſecluded 


Diſtrict, ſhall have haried i it in irretrievable 
obſcurity. 


0 Except 8 fragments of it, which were collected 
on the banks of the Humber (at the moſt extreme di- 


tance from what may be confidered as the ſource of the 
dialect) by Mr. Brokeſby, and communicated to Mr, 
Rar; who has preſeryed them in his Cor Lx ION or 
Loca Wor ms: | 
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| ExRLANATIONS: Jo this Gloſlury, 65 hefore 3 
conſonant and without the e e final, has the accepted 
power of a ſhort, as in man. a, with the e final, or 
ai, denotes the Engli 72 a, or a fender, as in fate; ad, 
the French a, or the Engliſh @ broad; as in half: 

au, the Italian a, or the Engliſh aw, as in law; 4 a 

Hllable com Pes of a Hort, as as in ads 50 10 p conſongn?, 

as.ip Mord. 

es the — pourey. of + fart. 4, ** —_ 
or ſimple vocal ſound, whole power lies between thoſg 
| of @ ſſender and e lung. ae, the long, as in feet. era, a 
| diphthong, or compound vocal ſound, compoſed of e lang 
and a ſhort. ey, a ſyllable formed of e ſhort, and y con- 
ſonant. 
o is invariably ſhort, as in hot. co invariably long, 

as in food. oa, a compound of oo and a ſhort. 


—— — 


The i and the 2 have their accepted powers aſſign- 
ed them; excepting the ſlight deviation in the 7 long, 
which has been mentioned. Where there is room 
ſor ambiguity, the quantity is ſpecihed. 


— —ů — — 


ABOON; 


More eſpecially of the Eaſtern Morelands and the 
Vale of Pickering: the Wolds, Holderneſs, and the 


Howardian hills, uſe the ſame dialect, but in a leſs per- 
ect ſtate. 
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to n 

BOON ; above, in its general ſenſe. 

To ADDLE ; to earn by working: * he 

cannot addle his bread,” 

ADDIWISSEN ; to be ſent about addiwiſſen, is to 

be ſent on a fool's errand: an expreſſion which 
is nearly obſolete. | 

AIRTH ; quarter; as, „in what 1 is the wind ?” 

AISK ; a newt, or lizzard. "iy . 

AITHER; a plowing ; as, the firſt or ſecond aither; 

the ſame as * of ſome places, and earth of 
others. 

AME'TLL ; between; as, „ amell fix. and ſeven 
| ©clock.”” 

ANANTERS, or ANTERS ; leſt, or for Ron. — 

b ananters it ſhould rain.“ * 

ANCHOR; the chape of a buckle, 

ANENST, or OVER-ANENST ; oppoſite. 

AR; a cicatrice, or ſcar left by a wound. 

ARFISH ; ſomewhat afraid. 

ARK ; a kind of large cheſt or bin, with diviſions 
within, formerly uſed for Jaying up a corn 
in; a ſort of moveable granary. 

ASS; aſhes. 

ASSLE ; query, a corruption of axis, or a native 
word ? afsle-tooth, a grinder ; aſsle-tree, the axis 
of a carriage- Wheel, but of no other heel; nor is 
it ever applied without the termination tree. Per- 
þaps axle is a pedantic corruption of this word. 


AVE- 
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AVERAGE ; the paſturage of common fields and 
other ſtubbles after harveſt, 


AUM; elm. 


* 
B. 


BACK STON; (that is, ding fone) a flate, hung 
in an iron frame over the fire, to bake cakes; upon, 

BADGER; a huckſter. 

BAIRN; child. | 

BAIRNWORTS ; belles perennis; duiley. 

BALES (pronounced bauks) ; a rough chamber i in 
an out- building. , ; 

BARFAN ; a t Volles. | 

BARGUEST ; a hobgoblia of the higheſt ber ; 

terrible in aſpect, and loaded with chains of tre- 
me ndous 1 55 | 

BASS ; a matt of any kind. 

BAT ; a blow : hence 

BAT'S ; a beating: F aa'll gi that thi? bats: L 
give thee a beating. 


-BEACE ; cattle; the plural of beaſt. 


BEACE; a cattle-ſtall, 3 

To BEAL; to bellow as an ox. | 

BECK; brook (the common term). 

BEELD ; ſhelter ; allo the cauſe of ſhelter: 3 
clump or ſkreen of trees planted for the protection 
of ſtock, is called a beeld. 


BELIVE ; (the i lang) in the evening. 


RENT ; a ſpecies of ruſh which grows on the 
Moreland hills. 
| BE- 


BESHARP make haſte. YE 
BINK ; a bench, common at the doors of cottages ; 


generally made of ſtones, or of earth planted on 
the top with camomile. 
BIRDSEVE; veronica chamedrys ; nander ſpeed- 
- well, 
BISSLINGS, or BISSLING- MILK ; 3 +1008 firſt 
milk of a newly-calven cow. — | 
BLACK-NEBB'D-CROW ; the carrion crow. 
BLAKE ; yellowiſh : colour of bees-wax - 
BLASHY ; wet, dirty, ſplaſhy ; as, “ blaſhy weather.“ 
BLEA; duſky blue, or lead-colour. 
BLEABERRY ; vaccinium myrtillus, common . 
berry. | 
BLEB ; a bliſter; or an air-bubble. 
BLENDINGS}; 3 peas and beans grown together as 
a Crop. 
BLEWM LK; ſkim-milk. 
BLINDERS, or BLINDING-BRIDLE (the i 
Hort) ; blinkers for draught-horſes. 
BLUE-CAPS ; ſcabieſa ſucciſa; meadow ſcabious ; 
devil's-bit. 
BOGGLE ; an her hobgoblin, or any thing 


frightful ; hence te boggle, as a horſe. 
BOG-VIOLET ; ; pinguicula vulgaris; butterwort. 


BONNY ; pretty, handſome, beautiful, 
To BOOAC; to reach; to keck. 


BOON) going preſently; as, © he is boon to market.” 


BOORLY ; luſty; groſs and large made, with ſome 
* of comelineſs ; as, a bcorly man or woman. 


BOTCHET; 
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BOTCHET ; ſmall-beer mead. 

BOTTRY ; elder : a © bottry tree.“ 
BRAKENS ; pteris aquilina ; brakes ; fern. 
BRANT; ſteep ; as a hill, or a road (the common 
BRASS ; halfpence. 

BRASHY ; ſmall, rubbiſhly ; as, refuſe fuel. 

To BRAY ; to pound, or to break ſmall, as lime- 
ſtones for the kiln, &c. 

BREEA ; the brink or bank of a brook or river. 
BREERS ; brambles and briars. 

BRIDE-DOOR ; „to run for the bride-door, is 
to ſtart for a favor given by a bride to be run for 
by the youth of the neighbourhood ; who wait at 
the church-door until the marriage ceremony be 
over, and from thence run to the bride's door. 
The prize a ribbon, which is worn for the day in 
the hat of the winner, If the diſtance be great, 
as two or three miles, it is cuſtomary to © ride for 
the bride-door.” 

BRIDE-WAIN ; a carriage loaded with houſhold 
furniture and utenſils, travelling from the bride's 
father's to the bridegroom's houſe. Formerly, 
great parade and ceremony were obſerved on this 


' occaſion, The wains were drawn entirely by 
oxen, whoſe horns and heads were ornamented 


with ribbons. Ten or perhaps twenty pair of 
oxen have, on great occaſions, aſſiſted in drawing 
a bride-wain, A young woman at her ſpinning- 

wheel 


ont sur r. 

wheel is ſeated on the center of the load. In paſſing 
through towns and. villages, the bride's friends 
and acquaintance throw up articles of furniture, 
until the draught,” be it ever fo powerful, is at 
leaſt feigned to be over-loaded ; and at length 
Is << ſet faſt ;” generally, however, by ſome artifice, 
rather than the weight of the load ; which, never- 
theleſs, has on ſome occaſions been ſo conſider- 


able, as to require ſeveral wains to carry it. 
BRIMMING ; a ſow when ſhe takes the boar is ſaid 
to be a brimming ; and the boar. is ſaid to brim her. 
BROOACH (that is breach) ; the ſpire of a church. 
BROCK ; a young Hs „ He ſweats like 
a brock.“ 
BROO ; the . ; and hence the upper part of 
a hill, reſembling the forehead. 
BUCK HEADING; cutting off live hedge-thorns, 
fence-height. 
BUCKLE-HORNS ; ſhort ele horns, turning 
horizontally inward. 
BUFEE; a bough of a tree. | 
BUF FETSTOOL ; a low four-legged ſtool. 
BULLHEAD 3 the fiſh, miller's-thumb. 
BULLS-FOREHEAD ; aira . ; turfy air- 
graſs. 
BULLSPINK; the bird, chaffinch. 
\-BUMMLE-BEE ; the humble bee; properly hum- 
ming-bee. 
BUN ; a kecks, ar hollow ſtem. 
BUR- 


* 
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BURDEN-BAND ; ; a hempen hay-band. 

BURK ; betula alba the birch. _ 

BUR-THISTLE ; ; carduus lanceoldtus ; ſpear-thiſiles 


BUSK ; a buſh, 


BUTTERBUMP; the bitten | 
BUVER ; the common gnat, or muſquits, 


C. 
To CADGE ; to carry. 


To CAKE ; to cackle as geeſe : geeſe cake, hens 
cackle. 
CAM ; any long mound of made earth. 


CAN; a fmall milk-pail; with a handle on the ſide, 
TO CANKER ; to ruſt. | 
CANK ER; ruſt (in common uſe). 
CANTY ; briſk, lively, active; generally _—_ of 
an old perſon. 
CAPES; ears of corn broken off in thraſhing 
(the Nor. Col pER). 4 
CAR; low marſhy ground; fen; contradiſtinct 
from Ing,“ as being paſtured. 
CARBERRIES; gooſeberries; ; Tibes grefſularia; pro- 
perty groſuberries. 
CARLINGS ; fried peaſe, eaten the Sunday next 
- . but one. before Eaſter ; which is called“ Carl- 
Sunday.” 
CAT-WHIN ;. roſa ſpine/iſima ; burnet oſs. 
To CAVE (vulgarly to teeav); to rake off or out of; 
1 ls ſhort ſtraws and ears from the corn in chaff on 
a barn- floor. | 


CAUF ; calf. 


CAVING- 
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6 AVING RAKE;. a barn-foor rake, with a ſhort 
head and long teeth. 

CAZZONS; the dung of cattle dried for Fuel ; 
common article of fuel in Holderneſs. 


CEILING; the wainſcotting of a room is called 
the © ſealin;“ the ceiling, the “e underdrawing.” 
CHATS; keys of the aſh, and mages alſo the 

catkins of the hazle. 
CHEESE - CAKE - GRASS ; tus corniculatu 3 
| birdsfoot trefoil. | | 
CHESLIP-SKIN; the calf's bag, uſed in — 
« yerming.” 
CHIMPINGS; grits; ; rough-ground 8 
To CHIP; to trip; as, to chip up the heels; z 
or to ©. chip a fall;” as in wreſtling. 
To CHIP ; to break the ſhell as chickens do previ- 
,ous to their excluſion ; alſo to chop, as the lips. 
CHIZZIL; bran (the common term). 
To CHUNTER ; to talk about and repine at ſmall 
misfortunes ; to expreſs diſcontent about trifles. 
ick, cherophyllum log fire; orchard weed, 
' cowparſley. 
CLAGGY; ſticky; as wet clay. 
To CLAME (v. n.); to daub, as wet ſoil with the 
harrows. 
To CLAME ; (v. a.) to ſpread unctuous matter; 
as ſalve on a plaſter, butter on bread, 
To CLAPPERCLAW ; to beat, or paw, with the 
open hand, 
Vor. II. * | CLARTY; 


* 
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GCLARTY ; clammy, as honey, &c. ſpoken of a 


 clayey ſoil when wet. 
CLAVVER; clover. 


To CLAVVER; to clamber, as children. 

CLEANING; the ſecundine of the cow, ewe, xe. 

To CLICK ; to ſnatch hafti] y or rudely. | 

To CLIP — as ſheep. 

CLIPPING; a ſheep · ſhearing. 

CLOCKS; beetles of all kinds. 

CLOCK -SEAVES ; 8 nigricans ; ; black- 
headed bogruſh. 

CLODDY ; thick, ſhort, and full of fleſh ; as a 

| bullock of this deſcription. 

CLOG; a log; as a elog of wood. 0 

CLOG-SHOES ; wooden ſhoes ; or rather ſhoes 
with wooden ſoals. 

To CLOW ; to pull together, wel! ; or to la- 
bour in a vulgar, furious manner. 

CLUBSTER ; aſtoat. 

To CLUNTER ; to make a rude noiſe with the 
feet in walking. | 

To COBBLE ; to ftone ; to throw ſtones, dirt, ar 
ſnow-balls. * 

COBBLES ; pebbles; round ſtones found in the 

| ſoil. Alſo the ſmall boats of fiſhermen, &c. 

COBBLETREES ; double ſwingle-trees, whip- 
pins, or ſplinter-bars. | 

COBBY ; merry ; cheerful. 


cob. 
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COD; pod: peaſe or beans which are well hung 
with pods, are ſaid to be well “ codded.“ 

COMMOTHER (perhaps Co-mother ) ; a godmother; 

CONNY; clever; neat; tidy ; agreeable. | 

COOL, or COWL ; a ſwelling raiſed on the head 
by a blow from a cudgel, or other hard weapon. 

COOP ; an ox cart, with a cloſe body, and without 

_ «« ſhelvings,” for carrying manure, &c. ſtill in uſe. 

To COOR; to crouch or fit upon the haunches. 

COOSCOT ; a wood-pigean. . 

COPING (pronounced keeaping) ; the covering of a 
ſtone quarry. 

CORNBIND ; * polgenum convoloulus ; cli abiag 
buck wheat: alſo cenvolvulus arvenſis ; corn con- 
volvulus. 

CLOSE (pronounced clasace), an incloſure; in diſ- 
tinction to * field,” which implies an open field. 

COTTREL; the 4% of an iron bolt. 
COWDY ; pert; frolickſome. 

To COWL ; to gather, rake, or ſcrape together. 

COWL-RAKE ; a mud ſcraper. 

COW-MIG; che drainage of a cow -houſe, or 
dunghill, 

To COWP; to change; to ſwap. 

COWSTRIPLINGS; primula veris ; cowllips. 

COW THERED ; z recovered from diſeaſe or  cold- 
neſs. | 

COW-TIE; a ſhort thick hair rope, with a wooden 

nut at one end, and an eye formed in the other; 

for hoppling the hind legsof acow whilein milking. 
; 27 CRAKE 
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CRARE (vulg. creeat); a crow or rook. 

 CRAKEFEET; orches; orchiſes. | 

CRAKENEEDLES; ſcandiæ pecten veneris; ſhep- 
herds needle. 

CRAMBLES ; large boughs of trees, off which the 
faggot wood is cut. 

CRANKY ; checked linnen: - cranky apron * 
a checked - linen apron. 

To CREE; to ſeethe; to pre-buil, as rice, Kc. 

CREEL; a kind of bier, uſed for Naughtering 
and falving ſheep upon. 

CROFT ; a ſmall incloſure; larger than a yard; 
but ſmaller than a * cloſe.” | 

CROOK (pronounced cruke) ; a hook; as, 2  yate 
cruke ;”” a gate hook. 

CROUCE; pleaſed, ſatisfied, SWF in good ſpi- 
rits. | 

To CROWDLE (angles of to crowd); te 
creep cloſe together, as children round the fire, or 
chickens under the hen. 
To CRUNKLE ; to tumble or rumple, as linen 

odr other cloaths. 

 CUPROSE ; popover ; poppy. 

CUSHIA ; beraclum ſpondylium ; cowparſnep. 


B. 


— 
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D. | 

DAFT; ſtupid, t! ; m__ to quick and ſen · 
ſible. 

DAITLE (that is 1 3 by the day; as, 
« daitle-man, a day-labourer; daitle-work, * 
work done by the day. 

DAP ; fledge, as young birds in the neſt. 

DAW; doughy, underbaked. 

DAWTL'D ; tired; yworn-out with fatigue or re- 
petition. - 

DEA; do: as, „ winnot ye det?” will you not 

| 4o it? | 

DEAF ; blaſted, or barren ; as a deaf ear of corn 3 
or a deaf nut; namely, a nut without a kernel, 

DEA-NETTLE ; ; galeopſis tetrabit; wild hemp. 

DEEAZ'D; killed, or much injured by cold, or 3 
want of due warmth; as vegetables which are 

- froſt-nipped ; or chickens which die in the ſhell, 

through the hen's abſence. 

DEED ; doings : © whent deed ;” great to-do. | 

DEF T neat ; pretty; Handſome. 


To DELVE ; to ** or bruiſe, as a pewter or 3 
tin veſſel, 


DESS (of hay) ; a cut of hay. 

To DESS UP; to pile up neatly, 

To DIG; to break up the ground with a hack, 
mattock, or other tool, which requires a ſtroke in 
yfing it; ſee To GRAVE, 


Y 3 DIKE; 
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' DIKE; a ditch ; alſo a-puddle, or ſmall pool of 
water. 

To DILL ; to ſoothe, blunt or ſilente pain ot ſound: 

To DITHER (the i Port, as in wither) ; A trem- 
ble or ſhiver with cold. 

To DOCK ; to trim the buttocks, &c. of ſheep. 

DOCKEN ; rumex ; dock. 

DOGFINKIL ; anthemis cotula; maithe-weed. 

DONNOT (that is, dowr-not) ; good for pothingy 
bad: a name of the Devil. 

To DOOK ; to duck, or immerge in water; alſa 
to bow down the head abruptly. 

DOORY, or DEERY ; very little, diminutive: 

_«alaatle doory thing.” 

DORDUM; « loud, confuſed, riotous noiſe. 

To DOW; to thrive or be uſeful ; as, he dows 
for 'nought,” he is good for nothing: he nei- 

ther dees nor dows,” he neither dies nor mends. 

DOWLED ; dead, flat; ſpoken of liquor which 
has loſt its head. 

DOWLEY ; ſickly, pale; not-briſk, or florid. 

DOWNDINNER ; afternoon luncheon, 

DOZZAND ; ſhrivelled; not plump © and fair, 

' DRAFF ; brewer's grains. 

DRAPE (vulgarly dreeap); a barren cow. 

DRAUGHT ; a team, either of oxen or horſes. 

DREE ; tedious ; ; unexpectedly long. 

To DRESS (pron. driſs) ; to clean, as the barn- 


floor or the table; z allo to cleanſe from refuſe, as 
corn or flour, | | 
Te 


Þ..-- 


FALLOW ; ground laid down to reſt, üben 


YORESHIRE. 


1 To DRITE; to draw] in ſpeaking. 


DROKE ( pronounced draves) ; lolium temuentum 8 
darnel. | 
DUBBLER; a diſh or platter for the table. 


: DUMP; a deep hole of water; feigned at leaſt to 


be bottomleſs, 


- DUNDER-KNOLL ; a blockhead. 


ToDUZ; to * out, as over-ripe corn at haryeſt, 


p E, 
EASINS ; eaves of a houſe. 
EE; the eye, 
EEN; eyes. 


EERAN; errand , 


ELLER ; betula alnus; alder. 
ELSIN ; an aul. 


ENT RV; an entrance, or ſmall ball. 


ESH ; the aſh: probably the Saxon pronunciation, 
EWER ; ſee YEWER. 4 


F. 


 FAANTICELES ; freckles on the face, 


To FAFF ; to blow in puffs. 


ſowing graſs ſeeds (as formerly practiſed), 
FALLOW-HAY; hay grown upon a 6 


new natural ley, 
5 | Y 4 


* 


* 
9 


Tea. 
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 ToF ALTER; to thraſh barley in the chaff, in or: 
Ader to break off the awns. | 
To FASH); to teaze, and vex by importunity. 
£ FAT-HEN ; ; chenopodium 3 gooſeſoot. | 
FAUD; a truſs of ſhort ſtraw, containing as much obs 
as the arms can well ** faud ;“ that is, fold. 
FAUF; a fallow, or ground e tilled, with- 
out ah intervening crop. «IF 
To FEAL; z to hide, i in the general ſenſe. | L 
To FEED (v. a.) ; to fat cattle or ſheep. * a7 I mean 
to feed him by J intend to fat him, 
To FELLY ; to break up A fallow. | | 
FEND; activity, management, affiduity, Ew > 
To FEND; to ſtrive, as for a livelihood. | 
To FEY ; to winnow with the natural wind. 
To FEZZON ON; to ſeize fiercely; — the bull- 
dog faſtens on the baited bull. 
To FICK; to ſtruggle or fight with the legs; ; as 4 
cc in the o“ tie ;. or a child in the cradle. | 


FIRE- EVI. DING; fuel. 

FITCHES; vice; vetches. 

To FIT TLE; to prepare, adjuſt, or make ready. 
FIXFAX ; the finews of the neck of cattle and ſheep, 


To FLACK ; to flicker as a bird; ; to throb as a, 
wound. 


FLAGS ; flakes of ſnow are called 6 ſnaw-flags.” 

To FLAN ; to ſpread wide; as the ſides of a bowl 
or ſcuttle ; oppoſite to upright, 

12 F LAY ; to ee in the general ſenſe. 

FLAY- 
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: FLAY-CRAEE z a ſcare- crow. | 

| FLEAKS; wattles ; hurdles woven with wn 

FLECKED; pied, as cattle. _ 

.FLIG; fledge ; able to fl ; analogous with to es | 

to lie. 8 

To FLIT ; to move, or Temoyes,; as tenants at quar- 

| ter- day. 

To FLOWTER; to flurry, or confuſe, with a de- 
gree of fear. 

FOALFOOT ; ruſſulage farfara ; coljafogt 57 

F OG; aftergraſs ( heney perhaps foggy, as oleh 
a horſe}. _} 

 FOISTY; ; muſty. 

FOLDGARTH (vulg. faudgarth) ; eau 

FOND; weak, ally, fooliſh, 4 

F OND-PLUFE : It was formerly a cuſtom, which 
is not I believe yet laid afide, for the youth of each 
pariſh. or townſhip to drag a plow from village ta 
village, on Twelfth · day; collecting money to make 

merry with in the evening. Each party is headed 
by © Mab and his wife,“ in diſguiſe, with their 
faces blacked, and a kind of Harlequinean dreſs. I 
have met with no latisfactory account of the ori- 
gin of this cuſtom. 


088 Aa waterfall. Y 


FOU LMART (pron, foomart) 3 2 polecat. 
FOWT; 5 2 fool. | 
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To FOOQAZ; to level, with a pair of me the 6p 
of a fleece of wool. 
FREM; ſtrange, inimical, not intimate or friendly, 
To FRIDGE ; to chafe; to rid; to rer injure 
by friction. 
FRUGGAN; an oven-poker : alſo a dirty ſlovenly 


woman. 


G. 


GAALFAT, or GUILEFAT ; the vat in which 
new aleis ſet toterment; alſothe liquor fermenting, 
GAD; a long team-whip; alſo a fiſhing- rod. 
GAIN ; ſhort, near; as, the ** gaineſt way,” 
GAIRN; yarn. N 
GAIT (vulg. geeat) ; ſtreet; as weſt-gait, caſtle- 
gait *, the town-gait, the gait- door. 
GAIT (vulg. geeat); a way; as ** killing-gait, 2 
4 goſlip-gait; the names of by- ways acroſs com · 
mon fields; alſo git a gait' go thy way. 
GATT (pron. great) ; a going place; as a © cows 
gait ; the going of a cow in a ſummer paſtyre, 
GAIT (pronounced as gate); a ſingle ſheaf of corn, 
bound near the top, and ſet upon its butts, 
GALLOWAY ;- the common name of a poney, or 
under-fized ſaddle-horſe. 


* 


„la towns which never were ipcloſed by a wall ; 
conſequently never had any gates. The interior ſtreets 
of York, and perhaps of all old towns in the coynty, 


gre called gaits ; improperly gates. 
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GAMASHERS ; | tort ſpatterdaſhes, worn by 
. plowmen. 

To GAMMER ; to idle: 

GAMMERSTAGS ; an idle looſe girl. 

To GANG ; to go. 

GANG; a ſet; as, ©* a gang of calyes-feet,” 

GANTRY ; a beer-ſtand ; a' frame for placing li- 
quor-caſks on. 

To GAR ; to make, or oblige by force; as, «© I'll 
gar you do it.“ 

GARFITS ; garbage. 

GARSIL ; hedging thorns, or other bruſhwood uſed 
in making dead hedges. | 

GARTH ; a yard, or ſmall incloſure near a houſe, 

To GAU; to ſtare about oafiſhly, 

GAU VISON ; an oafiſh, weak filly fellow. 

GEEAVLAC (perhaps gavlehack) ; an iron crow for 
raiſing ſtones, &c. _ 

GREAVLE (in the middle diale&t gau) ; the 4828 
of a building. 


 GEERS; harneſs of draught horſes the common 
term). 

To GERN (the g hard, as in get); to ſnarl as a tos, 
or an ill-natured huſband. | 

GEWGAW ; a Jew's harp. 

GIB (the g hard, as in gild); a hook: a gibby flick, 
a hooked ſtick. 


GILDERS (the g Bard); hair nooſes for catching 
| ſmall birds. 


GILL 


— 
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GILL (the.g herd) ; x ſmall: valley ; "generally * © 


| branch of a valley, in a mountainous country, 
furniſhed with a ſtream, and NE more or 
leſs woodinefs, | 
GILTS (the g bord) ; young female pigs, whether | 
open or ſpaytd ; analogous with heifer, 
GIMMER (the g hard); a female young ſheep; as, 
<* gimmer-lamb-—a ewe-lamb — < * gimmer-hog” 
—a female ewe of the firſt year. 
A GLIFT ; a glimpſe. | 
To GLOOAR ; to ſtare with a fixt countenance, 
ruſlely, or frightfully. 
. GOB; a vulgar name for the mouth: hence gobick, 
à wooden ſpoon. * 
GODSPENNY ; earneſt money, given on hiring a 
ſervant. 
GODSHARLD ; God forbid ! 
GOLDSPINEK ; the bird, yellowhammer. 
GOOAC (mid. dial. gart); the core of a hay-ſtack, 
or an apple. 
GOSSIP ; a godfather. 
GOTHERLY ; ; _— OE; pleaſed with each 
Other. 
GOWLANS ; the yellow flowers of the crowfoot 
tribe. 
GOWPIN ; as much as the two hands can hold. 
GRAIN; a branch; as, a bough of a tree, or a 
branch of a dale; and alſo the tine of a erk. 
r riches. 


! 


Ta 
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To GRAITHE ; to-make fit; to prepare to fur- 

niſh with things ſuitable. 

To GRAVE (vulg. grecav); to dig or break up the 
ground with a ſpade. See To DIG. 

GREASE; rancid butter, of the loweſt degree. See 
Vol. II. p. 196. 

To GREET ; to weep; to cry as a child, or a per- 
ſon in grief. 

GRIFF; a deep valley, with a rocky kure-tike 

. chaſm at the bottom. f 

To GRIME ; to ſully with foot or coals: in com- 

mon uſe. 


GRIP ; a trench, or ſmall ditch. 
GRIPE ; adung-fork. 
GRIZELY (vulg. graazh) ; ugly in the extreme. 


H. 


Hack; half a mattock; a n without the 
axe - end; a tool much in uſe, 


HAG-WORM; an adder. 

HAGS ; hanging-woods ; or woods in general. 

HAIROUGH ; galium aperine ; cleavers. 

HANDCLOUT (that is, hand-cleth) ; a towel. 

HANK ; a with, or rope, for faſtening a gate. | 

To HAP; to cover; as the ſeed with foil, or the 

body with cloaths. 

A HAR; a ſtrong fog or ſmall drizzling rain. 

HAR- 
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HARLED; mottled ; as cattle. _ 

- HASK ; deficient in moiſture z ſpoken more patticia 

. larly of food, as bread. 

HA; half. 

HAVVER; oats: 

HAY-SPADE ; 2 ſharp, ets ſpade 0 uni- 
verſally in uſe for cutting hay with. 

HEAF; the haunt or habitual paſture of ſheep, on 4 
common or heath. 

HEAP; a pottle ; a quartern a quarter of «peck. | 

To HEAZ ; to cough or hawk; as cattle when 
they clear the windpike, or force up phlegm: 

HEBBLE ; the rail of a wooden bridge. 

HECK ; a rack; as a *hay-heck ;” a horſe-rack ; 
alſo the inner or entry-door of a cottage; formerly, 
in all probability, made like a heck. 

HECKLE ; the flax-dreflers tool. 

HECKLER; a flax-dreſſer. 

HEDGING-MIT TENS; bs. 

HEEAL; whole (probably the old Britiſh word). 

HELM; a hovel ; or an open ſhed for cattle z ſome- 
times covered with faggots, and Raney with a 
tack of beans or other corn. 

HENYBAUKES; hen-rooſ. 

HENYCAUL ; a chicken-coop; 


HENYPENNY ; rhinanthus crifta galli; yellow rattle. 
HEV ; have. 

HE; has. 

_ HIND; a farm-bailiff, or headman. 


To 
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To HIPE; to ſtrike with the horn (Doss Noxr.) 

HIPPLES; cocklets, or ſmall bundles of hay ſet up 
to dry. Vol. II. p. 141. 

To HITCH ; to hop on one leg. 

HOB; the ſhoe or ſoal of a ſledge. 

HO; a ſheep of a year old; a hoggard. | 

HOG-PIGS ; caftrates ; barrow-pigs. 

HOLL (pronounced hewl) ; hollow ; as, a © holl- 
way,” a hollow-way : cattle when empty of meat 

are ſaid to be © holl.” 1 

HOLL ; a deep narrow valley is frequently termed 
a © holl.” pd 

HOLLIN ; holly. 

HOLM (pron. howm) ; a freſh-water iſland ; a piece 
of land ſurrounded by a divaricating river or brook: 
hence the name of places, as K-/d-holm, North-bolm. 

HONEY ; acommon word of endearment. 

The HOOD; the back of the fire. 

To HOPPLE; to fetter, by tying the forelegs looſely 
together. 0 

HORSAM and HUNGIL-MONEY ; a ſmall 
tax which is ſtill paid (though the intention of it 
has long fince ceaſed) by the townſhips on the 
north fide of the Vale, and within the lathe or 

| weapontake of Pickering, for horſemen and 
hounds kept for the purpoſe of driving off the deer 
of the foreſt of Pickering from the corn-fields 
which bordered upon it. When that field of a given 


' townſhip which lay next the foreſt was fallow, 
; no 
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no tax was due from i it that your? and tho' this forelt 
has long been thrown open, or diſafforeſted, and 
the common fields now incloſed, the . fauf fear 
(calculating every third year) is Rill exempt from | 
this impoſition. *\ 6 
HORSEKN OBS3 centaiurta Jueth 3 knobweed ; 
 Enapweed. 
HOST-HOUSE terte. UT) ) a fatmet's inn 
dt market, 
To HOVER ; to ſtay; to wait for: * Will you 
© © hover till I come?” | 
The HOUSE ; the ſitting-room, ot fore-kitcheri. 
HOW ; a round hillock ; perhaps ſometimes a na- 
tural knoll; but generally of factitious origin: 
The Moreland ſwells abound with hows. © 
To HOWZE ; to lade, as water. 
HOYT ; a ſimpleton; a mild name for a fool; 
HUBBLESHEW ; a hubbub, a tumultuous — 
HUFFIL ; a finger-bag. 
HUFIL ; che bird, woodpecker, 
To HUG; to carry ; eſpecially a cumbrous load: 
The HUKE ; the huckle, or 190 
HULET; an owl. | 
HUMBLED; hornleſs ; ſpoken of cattle and ſheep: 
To HURPLE ; to ſtick up the back, as cattle undet 
a hedge in cold weather. ; 


HYVIN ; 5 ivy. | 


J. 


To JAUP (v. n.) ; to make a noiſe like liquor 21. 
tated in a cloſe veſſel. 
To JAUP (v. a.); to jumble; as the ſediment with 
the clear of bottled liquor. | 
JEWEL ; the ftarling of a wooden bridge. 
ILK ; each ; every ; as, © ilk other houſe.” 
IMP; an eke placed under a bee-hive. 
The IN-EAR, or NEAR; the kidney. 
ING; meadow ; low mowing ground. See Car, 
INOO; preſently. 
JUST NOO (that is, jaſt now); immediately, inſtantly 


K. 


To KED GE; to gluttonize. 

KEEAL, or kale ; broth ; pottage. 

KEEAL-POT ; porridge- pot. 

KEEANS ; ſcum, or mother, of ale, &c. 

KELD (vulg. Led); a ſpring ; or perhaps a ge- 
neral name for a river or brook which riſes abrupt- 


ly : hence the names of places; as, ela- bead, the 
head of the river Coſta; keldholm, near the efflux 


of the Dove; holl-keld-head, the head of an emer- 
gent brook near Kirbymoorſide. N 

KEETER ; condition. © He is in good kelter ; 1% 
he is in good caſe. | 


-Vor. II. Z To 


a 
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To KEN (vulg. to keyn); to know: a word in 
common uſe, ** Do you ken him?“ Do you know 
him ? 

KENSBACEK ; a thing known by ſome ſtriking 
mark is ſaid to be a kenſback. 

To KEP; to catch, as a ball, or rain-water feb 
the eaves of a houſe, 

KERN ; churn (probably Britiſh). 

KET ; carrion ; and hence a word of reproach. 

KIDS; faggots. 

KIE ; cows ; the plural of “ coo.” 

KIMLIN ; a large dough-tub. 


'KIN ; a chop in the hand, &c. 


KIND; friendly, intimate. They are as bike 
as brothers.“ 

KINK; a fit, or paroxiſm; as, a © kink of laughter,” 
a violent fit of laughter : hence 

KINK-COUGH; the hooping-cough. 


KIRK ; church; ſtill pretty common in the vul- 
gar dialect. 
EIST ; cheft. 


KITE ; a vulgar name for the belly. 
KITLING; kitten, or young cat; Catling. 


KITTLE ; tickliſh ; ſenſible to the ſlighteſt touch; 


actuated by the moſt frivolous motive; unſtable ; 
tottering. 


To KNACK ; to attempt to ſpeak the eftabliſhed 
language; or to ſpeak it affectedly. 


To 
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T6 KNARL; to knaw. 
The KNOLL; the top or ſwell of a hill is called 
the knoll of the hill. 


L. 

LAATLE little. - 

To LAIK ; to play, as children; or at e ot 
other game. 

To LAIT; to ſeek, in the general ſenſe. 

LANGSICKLE; a kind of wooden ſopha. 

LASS ; the vulgar name of a maid-ſervant. 

LAT ; a lath: 

LAUKERINS ! an expreſſion of ſome little ſur- 
prize, or diſguſt. 

LEA; the common term for a ſithe. 

EEA-SAND. See STRICKLE. 

To LEAD (pronounced leed); to carry, as corn and 
hay. 

LEAD-BOWLS (the +a long); milk-leade 2 

LEAP; a large deep baſket ; a chaff baſket. 

LEATHWAKE ; lithe, weak, flexible, limber, 
feeble ; as a hair, a thread, an ozier twig, or an 
angling-rod. 

LEAVE-HOLD ; let go. 

To LECK-ON; to add more water, as in 1 

To LEEM; to furniſni the rock of the ſpinning- 

wheel with line; alſo to free nuts from their 
huſks. | 


2 2 'LEEVE; 
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LEEVE ; willingly ; a word of indifference. ** Ad 
as leeve gang as ſtay; I would as ſoon go as ſtay. 
A word in common uſe. 
LEER ; a barn (growing into diſuſe). 
LEYLANDS ; lands in a common field laid down 
to graſs ; oppoſed to plowlands, or ſuch as are 
kept under tillage, ; 
To LIB ; to geld male lambs and calves (horſes and 
pigs are ©* gelded”). 
To LIE LET; to lie in graſs; as lands i in a com- 
mon held. See LEYLANDS. 
To LIG; to lie along. Pp 
To LIGHT; to reſt, depend, or rely. It is not 
to light on; It is not to be depended upon; it 
is not ſafe to ſettle or reſt on. 
4 LING ; erica ; the common name for heath. 

To LITE; to wait; as, „“ Will ye lite o ma'? 
Will you wait for me? 

LOBSTROUS LOUSE ; a wood-louſe. 

LOGGIN ; a truſs of long ftraw. 

LOOAN, or LOOANIN ; a lane. 

To LOOK ; to weed ; or rather n as corn, 
or young woods. 

LOOP; the thimble of a gate or door. Loops 
and crukes ;” - hooks and thimbles : alſo a ſtitch 
in knitting. 

A LENT; «lane, or biavej ex.the low ef 5 candle; 

LOWCE (that i is, looſe) ; freed from ſervitude. 

LOWND z loo, ill, calm, under ſhelter ; oppoſed 

. to windy. 

To LOWP ; to leap. 


MACE ; 
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M. 


MACE ; fort; ſpecies ; as, what mack of corn, 
or ſtock ? 

'MEEALIN (mid, dial. mailin) ; an oven broom. 

To MAINSWEAR ; to ſwear falſely; to cAnmit 
perjury. 

-MAIZ ; a kind of large light hay baſket. 

MANG ; a maſh of bran, malt, &c. 

MAR; a mere, or ſmall lake. 

MARROWS ; fellows ; ſpoken of oxen, &c. &c, 


MASH ELSON; a mixture of wheat and rye; 
meſlin. 

MAUES ; maggots. 

MAUL ; a beetle; as a clodding-maul ; * a clot- 

- ting-beetle. 

MAULS ; malve ; mallows. 

MAUF ; a brother-in-law. 

MAUM ; mellow, attended with a degree of dryneſs, 

MEADOW ; any ground ſhut up to be mown ; in 
contradiſtinction to paſture. 

MEALS ; mould; earth; ſoil, 

MEANS ; property. 

MEEA ; the plural of more ; analogous with — 
as, ** meea meyn, and mare wark.“ | 

MELL (vulg. meyl); a mallet. 

MELL-SUPPER, or MEYL-SUPPER ; a ſupper 
given to farm work-people at the cloſe of har- 


veſt ; a haryeſt-home. | 
23 MENSE ; 
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MENSE ; manners ; creditableneſs. 
MENSEFUL; mannerly, decent, neat, 
MERCURY ; arſenic. 

MET ; two buſhels. 


MET-POKE ; 3.2 narrow corn-hag to contain ta 
buſhels. 


MEW; a mow of corn or hay. 

MICKLE 3 (vulg. tong.) ; much: * Is there mic- 
kle ti' dea? Is there much to do ? | 

MIDDEN ; a dunghill. 

MIDGE ; a ſmall gnat, 

MILNER ; miller. 

To MINT ; to make a feint ; to aim without in- 
tending to hit ; alſo to hint diſtantly at ſomething 
deſired. 

MISTEACHED z (pron. miſtecht) ; z ſpoiled by i im- 
proper treatment; vicious, as a horſe. 

MITCH; (mid. dial.) much. 

MIT TENS; gloves with only one bag for the fingers. 

MOOR-PAWMS ; (that is Moor-Palms) ; the 
flowers of the carex tribe ; after which the heath- 
ſheep, in the ſpring, ſtray away from their accuſ- 
tomed * heafs :”?—rcturning again when theſe 


flowers go off. 
MOOTER ; toll taken at a mill for grinding corn, 
MORTAR ; loamy ſoil beaten up with water, for- 
merly ufed in building ordinary walls; in contra- 
diſtinction ta ““ lime,“ “lime - and- ſand, or 
emen. 


Tg 
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To MOULD (pronounced to mowd) ; to ſpread 
mole-hills, &c. 


MOWDHILL ; mole-hill, N 
MOW DIWARP; a mole. : 
Mor; muggy ; alſo demure (perhaps cloſe). 


MOZE ; a moſs; that is, a lake overgrown with 
moſs and other aquatics. 


MUCE ; dung ; manure. 


To MUC, or to MUCK-OUT); to clear the Ralls 
of cattle from dung. 


MUCK-MIDDEN ; dunghill. 

MUD-SHEEP ; ſheep of the old large Teeſwater 
breed. 

MUFEFS ; mitts, 

MUN ; muſt : Aa mun gang,” I muſt go. 

MUNNOT, or MOANT ; muſt not: *Thoo 
munnot gang; Thou muſt not go. 

To MURL ; to crumble as bread. 


N. 


NANTPIE ; magpie, 

NAT; a ſtraw mattraſs, 

NEAF ; the fiſt. 

NEAF-FUL ; a handful, 

NEB ; the beak of a bird, 

To NEEZE; to ſneeze (the anclent pronunciation). 

NITHERED (the ; fort as in withered) ; periſhing 
with cold, 


& 4 NOWTFOOT- 
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NOWTFOOT-OIL ; an oil extracted from the feet 
of cattle. 


NOWTHERD ; cattle-herd, « or keeper of cattle ; 
| neatherd, 


O. 


OLD-FARRAND (vulg. audfarrand) ; old-fa- 

- thioned ; ſpoken of a child forward in ſenſe and 
backward in growth. | 

OLD MILE ; ſkim-milk. 

ON; uſed for ; as, ** nowther on em ul teyl mah 
neither of them will tell me. 

ON-STAND ; the rent paid by the outzoingto the 
incoming tenant for ſuch land as the former has 

- rightfully cropped before his leaving the farm. 


See Vol. I. p. 37. 
ORLING ; a ſtinted child; or any ul thriving 


young ſtock, | 
OSKIN ; an ox-gang; a quantity, or ſhare of com- 
mon field land, proportioned, perhaps, to the ſize 
of the fields, and the number of meſſuages in the 
given townſhip, at the time the fields were OY 
or apportioned among the houſes. | 
To OVERGET (pronounced ewergit) ; to over. 
take upon the road, 
OWCE; ox. 
OWCEN ; oxen. 
OWER ; over, 22 
1 . OWERWELT . 
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OWERWELT (a word difficult to define) 3 a ſheep 
which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is ſaidto 
be in an owerwele, 


P. 


PAIT ; 3 a badger, 

PALMS (pronounced paums); the male catkins of 
the ſallow, which are worn in the hat (if the ſeaſon 
permit) on Palm Sunday, Palm-craſſes are allo 
made, on that day, of the twigs of the ſame tree. 

ToPAN ; to frame or proffer, as a learner : „He 
pans weel,” 

PANEIN ; any ſmall earthen jar. 

PARING-AND-BURNING ; burnbeating; den- 
ſhering; ſodburning. 

PARING-SPADE ; a breaſt-plow. 

PAWEY ; arch; cunning ; artful. 

To PEFF ; to cough ſhort and faintly, as ſheep; 

PESSCOD-SCALDING a kind of merry-making, 
in ſummer-evenings : the treat, green field peas, 
boiled in the ſhells, _ | 

To PET; to indulge ; to ſpoil by over-indulgence. 

PET ; a child ſpoilt by improper indulgence. 

PET-LAMB ; a lamb reared by hand; a cadelamb. 

To PICK ; to puſh, or ſhove, with the arms or bo- 


dy: He picked me down.” 
To PICK -UP; to vomit. 


PICKS ; the ſuit of diamonds, in cards. 
. PIE; 
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PIE ; a receptacle for rape-ſced. See Vol. II. p. 40. 

ToPIE ; to pry; to peep, ſlyly and watchfully; per- 
haps as the magpie. 

PIGGIN; a ſmall wooden drinking veſſel ; now 
diſuſed. 

PIGLEAVES; onepordon acanthium ;. cotton thiſtle. 

PIKE ; aftacklet, or loadcock, of hay. See Vol. II, 

P- 140. 

A PILE OF GRASS ; a blade of graſs, 

PLANE-TREE; acer pſeude-platanus ; ſycamore, 

PLOOK ; a pimple. 

PLUFE ; plow ; to plew; to plow. 

POOAC ; a narrow corn bag. 

POPPLE ; agroftemma gitbago; cockle. 

POST-AND-PAN. Old half-timber buildings are 

ſaid to be poſt-and-pan. 

POT-KELPS ; the looſe bow or handle of a por- 
ridge- pot. 

PREACE ; eſtimation: ſuch a perſon or thing is 
in „great preace.” 

PRICEER ; a brad-awl. 

PROD; a ſhort ſpike : hence 

PROD ; a goad for driving oxen. 

To PROD; to poke or prick with a prod. 

To PRODDLE ; to poke, or feel for, or fetch out, 
with a long ſtick or other inſtrument. | 

PUBBLE ; plump, full-bodied, as corn. 

PULLS ; the ſhells or chaff of rape and other pulſe, 

PULSEY ; a poultice, ; 


QUEER 4 
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Q. : 


QUEER ; ; the chair of a church. 
QUICES 3 triticum repens 3 couch-graſs. See 
 WHICES. 


R. 


To RAIT ; to diſſipate the ſap of vegetables, by 
expoſing them abroad to the weather, Hay is ſaid 
to be raited when it has been much expoſed to an 
alternacy of wet and dry weather. ord the Art, 
Flax; Vol, II. page 74- 

RAITCH ; a line or lift of white down a horſe' 8 

face. 

RANK; ſtanding i in cloſe order; thick aan. the 
ground, as corn in the field, or trees in a wood. 
RANNLEBAUK; a wooden bar, or balk, laid 
acroſs the chimney of a cottage, to hang the pot- 

hooks on. 

REAPS ; parcels of corn laid by the Reapers to be 
gathered into ſheaves by the binder. 

RECKILING ; the laft of the farrow ; an undex- 
ling. 

RECKON ; potchooks of a particular make. 

REEANG?D D; diſcoloured in ſtripes ; lifted, 

REEK. ; ſmoke ; a word in common uſe, 

RESHES ; 3 Juncus inflexus ; wire-ruſh. 

REZZLE ; weezle. 


To 
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To RIE ; to turn corn in a ſieve; bringing the 
«© capes” into an eddy. 

ToRIFT ; to eructate, 

RIGG; ridge, as of land; alſo a long narrow hill. 

RIGGEN ridge of a roof. 

RIGGEN-TREE ; a piece of timber laid along the 
ridge of a roof to ſupport the heads of the ſpars : 
an unneceſſary piece of timber with which all old 
roofs are loaded, 

RIGGIL ; ridgil. 

RIMS; the ſteps or ſtaves of a ladder. 

'To ROIL ; to play the male-romp; ſpoken of a 
rude playful boy. 

ROOAC, or ROKE ; a kind of ſmoke; a ſpecies of 
miſt, fog, or ſmall rain. 

ROOP ; a hoarſeneſs. | 

ROOTER ; a kind of ruſhing . ; or a 3 


attack; as a violent guſt of wind; or a perſon 
ruſhing into company abruptly, or rudely. | 
To ROW; to rake or ſtir about, as aſhes in an oven. 
ToROWT ; to low as cattle, 
 ROWTY ; rank; overgrown, as beans or other 
__ ; 
RUD; red ochre; uſed in giving a temporary mark 
to ſheep. 
RUDSTAKES ; ſtakes to which cattle are faſtened 
in the houſe, 
To RUMMLE (that is, to rumble); to a low 
rumbling noiſe, as the bull when he is agitated or 


diſpleaſed. f 
RUNSH; 
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RUNGSH ; finapis ar uenſis; wild muſtard ; catlock. | 


RUSH; a feaſt ; a merry-making ; a rout. 
RUSTBURN ; ononis; reſt-harrow. 


7 8. 

SAAN; ſince, when it follows the tins ; as, < Hoo 
lang ſaan?” “ A year ſaan.“ 

SACELESS idiotic ; ſpoken of a weak, N 
inoffenſive perſon. 

SAD; heavy, applied to bread; deep or dark, ap- 
plied to colour. 

SAIM; hog's-lard. 

SAL; ſhall. 

To SALVE SHEEP ; to dreſs them with tar and 
greaſe. 

To SAM; to curdle milk for cheeſe, xc. When do 
you ſam? When do you ſet your milk? or, When 
do you make cheeſe ? 

SARK; ſhirt. 

SAUF ; ſalix caprea ; fallow. 

SAUFY ; wet, as land in a rainy ſeaſon, 

SAUL ; a kind of moth; 

To SCALE ; to ſpread, as manure, gravel, or other 
looſe materials. 

SCAR ; a precipice faced with rock. 

To SCRAUT; to ſcratch, with a nail or other 
ſharp-pointed tool. 


SCROGS ; 
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SCROGS ; ſtunted ſhrubs; as the hazle browzed 

by cattle. 

To SCUD}; to clean or ſcrape with a ** ſpittle.” 

To SCUG ; to hide. 

In SCUGGERY ; in ſecrecy ; hid, as ftom creditors. 

 SCUTTLE ; a ſhallow baſket or wicker- bowl; 

much in uſe here in the barn, and in other de- 

partments of huſbandry. 

SEAVES ; junci; ruſhes. 

SEER; ſure, or aſſure; as, „Aa weant, aa ſeer 
tha';” I won't, I aſſure thee. 

SEG, or BULLSEG; a caſtrate bull. 

SEGGRUMS 3 ſenecio jacobza ; ragwort. 

SEGS ; carices ; ſedges. 

SEN; ſelf:Aa'll dea't mi' ſen ;” Pl do i it myſelf; 

To SET; to ſee, or accompany part of the way. 

SETTER ; a ſeton, or iſſue in cattle. 

SETTERGRASS,; heleborus fatidus ; a ſpecies of 


 bear's-foot ; 3 uſed in making 5 ſetters” or iſſues 
in cattle, 


To SHACK (that is, to hat); to ſhed, as corn at 
harveſt. | 
SHACK-FORK (that is, fbgke-fork) ; a wooden 
fork, for ſhaking ſtraw off the barn-floor ; gene- 
rally made of a forked ozier; the tines or branches 


about two feet long, and one foot wide at the 
points. | 


SHACKLE OF THE ARM; the wriſt 
SHADE; aſhed for fuel, &c. 


SHAFT; 


7 
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SHAFT; handle; as © fork- ſhaftꝰ ( ſpade-ſhaft,” 
&c. 

SHAND ; a little crack-brained ; ſomewhat crazy. 

o SHE D; to part; as wool, or the hair. 

To SHEER,;; to reap, or cut corn, with a ſickle, or 
reaping-hook. 

SHEEP-SALVE; tar-and-greaſe for dreſſing ſheep 
with. See Vol. Il. p. 225. 

SHELVINGS; moveable ſide-rails of a waggon or 
cart; put on for a top-load, and taken off for a 
body-load. 

SHIBBANDS ; ſhoe-ſtrings. 


To SHILL ; to ſhell ; and more generally to ſepa- 
rate: taking off the ſloughs or ſkins of oats, in 
order to make oatmeal, is called /hilling them; 
turning 2 ſmall quantity of milk into curds and 
whey is called ///l:ng it; to ſever ſheep is to foill 
them. | : 

SHOT-ON ; rid-of : © He can't git ſhot on't:“ 
he cannot diſpoſe or get rid of it. 

To SHURL ; to ſlide, as upon ice. 

SIDE ; long, deep; ſpoken of a roof, cloaths, &c. 

To SIDELONG ; to fetter, as a preventive from 
ſtraying, or breaking paſture, by chaining a fore 
and a hind foot of the ſame fide together. See 
To HOPPLE. 


SIDEW/AVER; the purline of a roof. 


* 
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To SIE; to ſtretch; as a rope, gloves, &c. 

SIKE; ſuch, in its general ſenſe. 

To SILE; to ſtrain, as freſh milk from the cow. 

SILE ; a milk-ftrainer. 8 | 

SILLS ; the ſhafts of a waggon or cart. 

SIN; ſince, when it precedes the time expreſſed ; 
as, “ I have not ſeen him fin Tueſday.” 

To SIND; to rinſe, or waſh out, as linen, or a milk- 
ing pail. 0 | 

To SIPE ; to ooze, or drain out ſlowly. 

SINSAAN ; fince, when ſpoken indefinitely, or 
when the time is underſtood ; as, „ have not 


ſeen him ſinſaan; I have not ſeen him ſince, or 
fince that time. 

SITTINGS ; ftatutes for ſervants. 

To SIZ; to hiſs. 

SKEEL; a large milking pail; with two han- 

8 dles, formed of two oppoſite ftaves riſing higher 
tan the reſt. 

To SK ELP; to whip the bottom with the hand. 

SK EP; a deep, round, coarſe baſket. | 

To SK ERL; to ſcream as a child in crying, or a 
woman in diſtreſs. 

To SKEYL ; to lean on one fide: to teyl- up; to 
throw up the fore-part of a cart, in order to ſhoot 
the load; to ſkeyl-over ; to overturn. ; 

SKEYLBEAST ; the partition of cattle ſtalls, 

SKEYLD ; party-coloured, as geeſe or ducks; 
ſhelled, | a 


To 
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To SKI ME (vulg. ſfraam); to ſquint. 

To SKIMMER ; to ſhine; to glitter. 

SKREED; a border; or narrow ſlip of land, or of 
cloth. 

SKUFE ; a precipice. ö 

'SLACE ; a valley, or ſmall ſhallow dale; a dip. 

 SLAPE,; flippery ; as ice, or a dirty path. 

SLED; a ledge. | 

SLEEAN (that is, ſain) ; ; the ſmut of corn. An 
ear which is ſmutty is called a ſlain ear.” 

To SLIPE OFF; to draw off ſuperficially ; as 
ſkin from the body, bark from a tree, &c, 

To SLITHER (i Hort, as in hither) ; to ſlide, as 
down a rope, a ladder, or the ſide of a hill. 

SLOT; any broad, flat wooden bar; diſtin from 
a flawer, which is always round. 

SLUSH; mud. | 

To SMIT ; to infect (perhaps to ſmite). 

SMͤITTING; infeQtious ; catching, as a diſeaſe. 

SMOOT ; a hair muce ; or any ſmall gap or hole in 
the bottom of a hedge : hence, 

To SMOOT ; to creep under gr through, as a hare 

. or ſheep ak a hedge. 

To SMOOTH (vulg. to ſmeath); to iron waſhed 
linen. 

To SMURK; to ſmile; to look pleaſantly. 

To SNAPE ; to ſilence, check, or at leaſt threaten, 
as a barking dog, or a miſchievous child, 

SNECK, the latch of a door, or a gate. 


Vor. Il. Aa SNEVVER; 
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SNEVVER; flender and neat. + 
SNOCKSNARLS; ; thread which is overtwiſted, 


and runs into kinks, is ſaid to run up into ſnock- 
. ſnarls. 

SNOD ; ſmooth, even, ſmug, neat. 

To SNOOAC; to ſmell in a ſnuffing manner. 

SOCK ; the ſhare of a plow (the common term). 

SOKE (vulg. ſozac) ; an excluſive privilege claim- 
ed by a mill, for grinding all the corn which is 

uſed within the manor or townſhip it ſtands in x. 

To SOSS ; to lap, as a dog. 

SOURDOCEEN ; rumex acetoſa ; ſorrel. 

To SOWL; to pull about in water; as ſheep in 
the waſh-pool, &c. 

SPAW ; the lit ofa pen. 

SPECK ; the heel- piece of a ſhoe, 

To SPEEAN (mid. dial. to ſpane); to wean, as 
calves or pigs. 

To SPEEAY (mid. dial. to ſpave); to ſpay, as a fe- 
male calf. 

To SPELDER (vulg. 0 ſpeylder) ; to ſpell, as a 
word. 

SPELK ; a ſplinter, or thin piece of wood, 

SPENG'D ; pied, as cattle. 

SPICE ; dried fruit, as raiſins, currants, &e. 

SPIRES; 


* Some trials at law relative to this ancient privilege 
have lately taken place ; but the millers have generally 
been caſt, It ſeems to be underſtood, however, that an 
alien miller has no right to aſk publicly for corn to be 
ground in a pariſh which has a corn mill belonging ta 
it. A horn may nevertheleſs be ſounded, or r bell bo 


: rung, 
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SPIRES ; timber "ae (not common). 

SPIT TLE ;. a ſpaddle, or little ſpade. 

To SPREAD; to break hay out of ſwath; to ted. 

To SPRENT' ; to ſplaſh or ſmear with ſmall ſpots. 

SPRIG ; a brad. 

SPRING; a young wood, raiſed from the ſtools of - 
fall-n timber-trees. 

SPRUNT ; a ſteep road. 

SQUAB)}; a couch, common in moſt farm“ houſes.” 

STACKBARS; large” hurdles with which hay 
ſtacks in the feld are generally fenced. 

STAGG; a young horſe. 

STALL; a doorleſs pew of a church. 

STALLED; ſatiated with eating. 

To STANG ; to ſhoot with pain. 

STANG; along pole *. 


* To RIDE THE STANG. A cuſtom, which ferv men, 
I hope, will cenſure, has prevailed in this country time 
immemorial, and is ſtill, I find, prevalent. This cuſtom 
is called “riding the ſtang: and is uſed as a reproof 
to the man who beats his wife; or (when it happens) 
to the wife who beats her huſband, 

The ceremony is that of placing a man or a boy up- 
on a long pole, borne on men's ſhoulders, and parad- 
ing before the houſe of- the delinquent; | the rider re- 
peating ſome ruſtic verſes applicable to the occaſion. 
If this be found ineffectual, the ceremony is repeated 
with ſtronger marks of diſapprobation. In flagrant 


and obſtinate caſes, the door has been aſſailed, the of- 


fender ſeized, and the puniſhment of the ducking-ſtool 

added to the diſgrace of the ſtang. Some inveterate 
caſes, it ſeems, have recently * to this admirable 
. emedy, 
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STARK; tight; complete; not lax : as a flark 
rope; ſtark with ſevere exerciſe; ſtark mad. 
To STAUP; to lift the feet high, and tread hea- 


vily, i in e 
STEATHING; a lath and plaiſter partition. | 


To STEC; to ſhut, as a door or a gate. 

STEG; a gander. 

STEVVON; aloud voice. 

STIDDY (that is, ſteady) ; the common name of 
an anvil. | 

STOOK; ſhock ; twelve ſheaves of sorn ſet a 
together in the field. 

STOOP; a paſt; as, “ a yat-ſtoop,” a gate-poſt ; 
ce ſtoops and rails,” poſts and rails. 

STONYHARD ; ; Lithoſpermum arvenſe; corn gromwell. 

To STOOR; to rife up in clouds, as . 
fallen lime, & c. 

STORM; a fall of ſnow. 

STOT; a ſteer, or young ox. 

STOVEN ; a ſhoot of a tree, 

STOWER,; a ſtaff, or round ſick ; as, „ a heck- 

ſtower, a rack-ſtaif. 


To STRAMA'SH : to cruſh, or r break irreparably z 
to deſtroy. 
STREEA; ſtraw. 


STRICKLE; an appendage of the ſithe; the 


tool with which it is whetted ; made, here, in a 


peculiar manner: a ſquare piece of wood, work- 
ed off at one end to a point; the other end forms 
a handle: the ſurfaces indented with the point of 

a ſickle ; 
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a fickle; greaſed with bogs-lard, and powdered 
with ſharp ſand, or powder of a gtiſtoge, found in 
ane particular part of the Eaſtern Morelands; 
from whence it is carried as far as the banks of 
the Humber for this uſe ; under * name of 
<« leafand.” . 
To STRIP; 3 to. ans, near es co .S. 
SrRIHPIN GSN; aftermilkings ; ſtrokings. 
STRNVUNT ; the dock of a honſe, independant of the 
hair; alſo the tail of ſlaughteted te or ſheep, 
when the ſkin is:taken offt. | 
To STUB;; to grub up ſtumps of 2 wy n 
S TUNT '; ſtubborn; not eaſy to be bent; as, a 
ce ſtunt child,” a ſtubborn child ; 32 as — 
tick,“ a thick ſhort tick. * 
STUPID; obſtinate (the common epithet). 
STURKEN ; - to ſtiffen, as melted greaſe. 
STURK'S ; yearling ca.tle. 


STV; a ladder (the common term). 


SUD ; ſhould. | 
<< + WMMER- EAT; to uſe as paſture. 8 

Jo SUNDER ; to air; to expoſe to the ſun and 
wind; as hay which has been cocked but which is 
ſtill under- dry. ; 

SWAD; a pod; eſpecially of peas aich ke are heen 

boiled in the ſhell. 
* SWAIMISH; baſhful, in the general ſenfes 
SWANG; any low, long, grafly place covered with 


waters 1 
Aa 3 SWAPE; 
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SWAPE; a long pole turning on a fuleruer'; 2 


in raiſing water out of a well. n 
SWARTH ; ſward ; whether of graſs land, or of 
bacon. * 


To SWASH or SWASH-OVER ; to 10 by 
waves; as milk or water agitated in a pail. 
SWATCH ; a pattern or ſmall ſpecimen of cloth, 
cut off the end of the piece; alſo a dyer's tally. 
To SWATTER ; to ſpill or throw about water, as 
geeſe and ducks do in drinking. 
SWEEATH ; a ſwath of mown graſs. 
SWEEATH-=BAUK ; the ridge of ſtubble or ſhort 
graſs which is left between two ſwath-widths in 
mowing. 1 1d 7 
SWEET-MART ; die marten. See FOUL- 
MART. 
To SWIDDEN ; to "Mou! or 1 off, as heath, &c. 
To SWIDGE ; to ſmart violently, as a burn or re- 
cent wound. Babs | 
SWILL ; a ſort of ſhallow tub. 
SWILLINGS ; hog-waſh. 


SWILL-TUB; hog-tub. - „ #- 
SWINE-THISTLE ; ſonchus oleracens ; ſow thif- 
tle. 


To SWINGLE ; to rongh-refh flax. 

SWINGLETREE ; ſplintetbar ; whippin, 

SVKE; arill or ſmall brook ; more parevlarly, | I 
| believe, in a low boggy ſituation. 
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T. 


To TAAL ; to ſettle, or be reconciled to a ſituation ; 
as a ſervant to a place; ſheepto a heaf, ” &Cs 

TAISTREL ; a raſcal, 

TEA; to: as, © pud ſum mare tea; put ſome 
more to it. 

TEA; too: as, aal gang tea;” Þll go likewiſe. 

TEAM; an ox- chain, paſſing _ yoke to 
yoke. 

To TEAM; to pour, as water: 
hay or corn. 

TEAM; empty; as, a © team waggon,” an emp- 
ty waggon. | 

TEAP; tup ; a ram. 

TEATHY ; peeviſh, as 6 children when cutting the 
teeth. 

To TED. See To SPREAD. 

To TEEAV ; ; to paw and ſprawl with the arms and 
legs. 


alſo to unload, as 


TEMCE; a coarſe hair fieve, for ſeparating the 


inferior flour from the bran. 
To TENT.; to tend, as ſheep or other ſtock. 
To TENT ; to ſcare or frighten; as, to tent the 


birds off the corn, 
To TENG ; to ſting, as the bee or the adder. 
To TEW ; to work as mortar, &c. alſo to agitate 
and fatigue by violent exerciſe, 


A a 4 THAAVLE 3 


— 
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THAAVLE; a pot-ftick ; a ladle without the bowl. 
THACK; thatch. 


THARFLY ; lowly; deliberately z as, the rain 

comes tharfly.” | 

To THEAK; to thatch. 

THEAKER ; thatcher. . 

THEET; cloſe; tight; oppoſed to leaky. 

THOU ; z this pronoun is ſtill much in uſe. Far- 
mers in general “ thou” their ſervants; the in- 
ferior_ claſs (and the}lower claſs of men in general) 
frequen:ly their wives, and always their children ; 
and the children as invariably “ thou'“ eachother. 
Superiors in general“ thou” their inferiors; 
while inferiors “ you“ their betters. Equals 
and intimates of the lower claſs generally ** thou” 

one another. Theſe diſtinctions are ſometimes the 
cauſe of aukwardneſs: to © you” a man may be 
making too familiar with him; while to“ thou”? 
him might affront him. = 

To THREAP; to aſſert poſuively ; ; to force down 
an argument. 

'THREAVE, twelve © loggins” of ſtraw. 

THREEFOLD ; z menyanthes trifaliata ; ; bogbean z 

buckbean. 


THRONG (vulg. thrang) ; buſily employed; * deſ- 
perate thrang,” very buſy. _ 

THROW, or THRAW, aturner's lathe. 

To THRUM ; to pur, as a cat, 


TIFFANY ; 


YORKSHIRE. 6 
_ TIFFANY 3a fine AY for 9 fine 
flour. | 


To TIFT ; to ad;uft, or dreſs up. 


ITIPE; a trap or device for catching rabbits. See 
Vol. II. p. 265. Alſo ſor taking mice, rats, or 


other vermin. The general principle is that of 
a balance, with one end ſomewhat heavier than 
the other. The heavier end reſts horizontally on 
ſome ſupport: the lighter is furniſhed with 
a bait; which being approached, the weight of 
the animal overcomes the counter weight of the 
balance; which loſing its horizontal poſition, the 


animal drops into a pit, or a veſſel of water, 
placed · below to receive it. 

TIPPY.; the brim of a cap, or bonnet. 

TITTER ; ſooner; rather: 1 would titter go 
than ſtay,” “I was there titter than you.“ 

TIV; to: “ gang tiv em;“ go to them. 

TONGUE-WHALE D; ſeverely ſcolded. 

TRAMPERS; ſtrollers; whether beggars or ped- 
lers. 

' TUFIT ; ; the peewit, or geen plover. 

'Fo T "UM; 'to'card wool roughly ; to prepare it 
for the Abet cards. | 

To TWATTLE; to pat; to mike much of ; as 
' horſes, cows, dogs. 


TWEEA; two, in its general ſenſe. 
TWILL ; a quill. | 


TWILT ; a quilt, or bed-cover. 
FWITCHBELL ; the earwig. 


TWITTER ; 


"3 
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TWITTER ; thread which is unevenly ſpun is 
ſaid to be in twitters. 


V. 


VARRA; very: ec varra faan ;” very fine. 
VOIDER ; a kind of open- work baſket. 


U. 


To UNBETHINE; to recolledt : 41 — 
myſelf on't, I recollected it. 


The UNDERDRAWING ; the ceiling of a room. 
See CEI LING. 


UNKARD; ſtrange; as an unkard place. A fer- 


vant is unkard on his firſt going to « freſh ſervi- 
tude. 


UVVER : upper; as the uvver lip. 
UZZLE, or BLACK UZZLE; a blackbird. 


W. ' 


WAD ; would. ö 


To WAFF ; to bark as a cur. 

WAIN ; a large ox-cart with an oper body, and 
furniſhed with “ ſhelvings ;” formerly uſed in 
carrying corn-and hay, A hundred years ago, 
perhaps, there was not a farmer's WAGGoN in the 
country: fifty years ago, WAINS were, I believe, 


pretty common: now, there is not, perhaps, one 
left. | 


WAIN- 
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WAINHOUSE; 8 Rill' retain the 
ancient name. 

WAKE ; a company of neighbours ſitting up all 
night with the dead: a cuſtom which is ſtill pre- 
valent. | 

WALKER ; a fuller.- / 

WALK-MILL; a fulling-mill. 

WALLANEERING; an exprefſjon of pity. 

. WALSH, inſipid; wanting ſalt, or ſome other ſea- 
ſoning : oppoſed to reliſhing. 

WANKLE; unſtable; not to be depended upon; 

as wankle weather, a wankle ſeat, &c. 

WAR, or WARSE; worſe. 

WARBLES ; maggots in the backs of cattle. 

To WARE; to lay out; as money at a market. 

To WAR; to ache: hence © head-wark” “ teeth- 

 wark;” head-ache---tooth-ache. 

WARE ; work, in its general ſenſe. But what is 

| noticeable, the verb to work, and the ſubſtantive 


wor ter, take the eſtabliſhed pronunciation. 

WARK-DAY (pron. warday) ; week- day; in con- 
tradiſtinction to Sunday: „Sunday and war-day.” 

WARRIDGE ; the withers of a horſe. 

WATH ; the common name of a ford. 

WATTLES ; rods laid on a roof to thatch upon. 


WAVERS; young timberlings | left nn in a 
fallen wood. | 


To WAW (the to articulate); to mew-as a cat. 
To WAWL  ; to cry audibly, but not loudly. 


WAZ- 
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WAZISTHEART; an expreſſion of condolence. 
WEAD; very angry; mad, in the figurative ſenſe. 
WEAKY ; joicy; oppoſed to “ haſk. “ 
WEANT (vulg. dial.); won't, will not. 
WEERING (that is, a wearing); a conſumption. 
To be WEEA; tobe ſorry : A am weea for hw” 
WEE-BIT ; imall piece. 


WELL {vulgs wayl) ; ſurface ringen uſed. as 2 
ſource of water for domeſtic or other ſpecial pur- 


poſes, are generally termed wells. 
WEYTENY 0 the y articulate); yes, yes. 
To WHALE ; to beat ſeverely, with a 1 . or 
pliant ſtick, | 25 
WHEAN; a ſtrumpet. 
” WHEEANG ; a thong of leather. 


WHENT; great; extraordinary : cc whent deed,” 
great doings. 
'WHERRY; a liquor made from the pulp of crabs 


A after the verjuice is expreſſed ; ne called 
crab-wherry. 


To WHEWT ; to whiſtle faintly, or unſkilfully, 
"WHICK ; alive; quick. 
WHICES;; quicks; couchgraſs. 
WHIE ; a heifer, or young cow, . 
WHIG:; a beverage made with whey and herbs. 
- WHILK; Which; as, „ whilk willyou bare: 
not aud in the relative ſenſe. 
W.HIML-”; ſoftly ;/filently, or with little noiſe, 
Wildes 'P hs eurepæus; furzes. | 
a4” WHITE. 


WHITE-NEBB'D CROW; the rook. 


To WHITE ; to cut or ſhape wood with a Enife, 


WHITTLE; a pocket-knife. 
WHISHT ! huſh ! filence ! 


WHOOR (mid. dial. WHEER) ; where: the lat- 
ter is probably the Saxen pronunciation; the 
former, perhaps, is of Britiſb origin, 

WIDDY ; a witk, or withy, 

WIKE; the corner of the mouth or eye. 

WIKES ; temporary marks; as boyghs ſet up to 
divide ſwaths to be mown in the common ings ;_ 
alſo boughs ſet on haycocks for tithes, &c. &c. 

WILF ; fſalix alba; willow, 

WINDER ; window. 

To WINDER ; ; to clean corn with a"fan. 

W INDLESTRAWS ; cynoſurus Is 3 creſted 
dogstail. - 

WINNOT (mid, dial.) ; will not. 

WIZZENED ; withered ; ſhrivelled, | 

WOODWESH ; geniſta tin&eria ; dyer's-brogm, 

"WOTCHAT ; orchard. 

WOTS ; oats. 

To WRAX ; to ſtretch the body i in yawning ; or 
as cattle do when they riſe, 


WUMMILE ; an auger. 


To WUN; to live, or abide; as, * hewuns at ſuch 


a place” (nearly obſolete). | 
WYAH; well ; a word of conſent. 
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. 5 
YAA; one, with the ſubſtantive expreſſed ; as, . yaa 
man z*” “ yaa horſe.” 
YACK z oak : yackrans, acorns. 
YAN; one, mY the ſubſtantive underſtood; as, 


« oi” me yan : ” give me one. 
YANCE ; once. 


YAT ; a pate. 
YATHOUSE ; a high carriage-gateway through a 
building. | 
AWD; a riding-horfe. 
YERNIN ; cheeſe-rennet. _ | 
YERNUTS; banium bulbocaſſanum; earthnuts. 
YETHERS ; edders. 
 YETLING ; an iron pan. 
YEWER ; the udder of a cow, &c. 
YESTERNIGHT (pronounced yiferneet); laſt 
night; analogous with yeſterday. 
YOON ; oven 
To YOWL,or YOOL ; to howl as a dog. | | 
; YUL-CLOG; a large log laid behind the fire on 
| Chriſtmas-eve; about which, formerly, much. 
ceremony was obſerved. 


INDE X 


AF TERGRASS, expen- 
diture of, ii. 146, _ 
Ant-hills, clearing of, ii. 
123. 
Arſenic water, ii. 10. 
Artificial rills, i. 174. 
Aſh timber, i i. 244 


3 


Bark of oak, i. 244. 
Bark, peeling of, i. 242. 
Barley, i ii. 10. 

Barns, i. 128. 

Barn- floor granary, i. 132. 
Barn-management, i. 400. 
Beans, ii. 26. 

Beaſts of labour, i. 260. 
Bees, ii. 238. 

Blendings, ii. 26. 
Brackets of gables, i. 139. 
Bricks, i. 109. 
Buildings, i. 105. 
Burning lime, i i. 337. 
Butter, ii. 196. 


- 
Calves, fatting, i ii. 195. 


, rearing, li. 203. 
2, gelding, ii. 204. 


| 'Dairyine, i ii. 1 


ere madneſs, i. 82. 

arriage of timber l.2 

Cattles il. 180. £ ad 

„ breeds of, ii. 181. 

— „ fatting, ii. 214. 

„on the ſcarcity of, 
ii. 210. 

Cement, i. 109. 

Chamber bara, 1 i. 128. 

Chamber barn- floor, i. 128. 

Cheeſe, ii. 200. 

Cifterns for rain-water, i. 141. 

Clearing rough , i. 


cx EVELAND, i ii. 271. 
Copings of buildings, i i. 138. 
Covenants, i. 35 
COUNT V, iI 
Cows, ii. 19119. 

„ dimenſions of, lis 


192, 215. * 

Cuilivate graſles, ii. 82. 

bs 6 ii. 2914. 
D. 8 


Dairy-ſwine, ii. ba. 
Dead hedges, i. 200. 


Deal, i. 108. 


Di menſigns 


I N 


Dimenſions of an ox, ii. 185. 
— — — 2 COW, ii. 192. 
— a fat cow, ii. 
215. 1 
— —— cattle, gen. 
obl. on, ii. 216, note. 
Dogs, i. S 
Draught horſes, 260 
Dreding meadows, ii. 125 


Drinking- pools, i. 146 


4 


Eaves gutters, i. 141 
Embankmentof rivers, i. 2 26, 
Eſtates and tenutes, i. 19 


Eftates, m. mana agemen 4 of, 1. 2 3 


8 
Fallowing, r 
Fan, machine, i. 281 | 
Farms, i. 254 
Farm-buildings, i. 105 
Farms, management of, i 

290 


Farmers, i. 257 


Farmeries, i. 126 
Farm-yard e i, 
400 

Fatting cattle, ii. 214 
Felling timber, i. 242 
Fences, i. 194 _ 
Regt rain i. 198 | 
Feeid-wells, 1 *. \ 
Flax, ii. TH * by 
Floors of mortar, i. 144 
Form of leaſe, i. 42 


: 
A 


Foreſts, propoſed improve- 


ment ct, i. 316 
Foreit-trees on A Jrainel 
moor, i. 250 
42 


1 


Don 


F urze- ground, to clear, 
i. 314 | 
8. 
Gable brackets, i. 139 


Gates, i. 494 — 

Granary over a barn-flocr, 
"1/132 

Graſſes artificial, ii. 82 

——  Ccultivatcd, ii. 82 

——— natural, ii. 105 

Graſs-land, management of, 

bs 123 

— preſervation of, 


. er "x" AR > ſpecies of, ii. 
105. 
Graſs· ſecds, choice of, i li. 88 | 


H. 
Harveſting, i. 387 
— with che "ſickle, 


i. 28 
IM be” ſithe, 
i. 290 e 
Hay, endes be ii. 145 
Haying, ii. 138 
Hedges, dead, i. 200 
——— ive, | i. 201. 
Hedge wood, i. 202. 
Heifers, on time of bringing 
in, ii. 20 
— ,owlands, ii, 107 
— — Midland, it. 114. 
— — Uplind, ii. 118 


Hol DERN ISS, ü. 269. 


Horſes, ii. 160 
— ——, breed of, ii. 162 
———, breeding, 11. 165 


1 making up, ii. 171 
* ; Horſes, 


_ * = . * 


Horſes, markets for, ii. 172 
, treatment of, ii. 174 
— 2, turning out to graſs, 
ii. 178. 

2, working, i. 260 


* 1. ; 8 
Improvement by draining and 
planting, i. 249 
provement by river em- 
bankment, i. 226 
Implements, i. 168 
Ingland, ii. 105 
Incloſures, i. 48 


; L. 
Laying lands acroſs the ſlope, 
I. 324. 
Loentils, ii. 26 
Laying land to graſs, ii. 85 
Leys, perennial, ii. 84 
— —}, temporary, ii. 83 
Lame, 1--222-. - 
Liming, method of, i. 349 
Live hedges, i. 201. 
Lowland graſs, ii. 105 
plants, ii. 107 


Machine-fan, i. 281 
Machine for weighing cattle 
propoſed, ii. 217 
Malting, formerly a branch 
of huſbandry, ii. 17 
Management of cows, ii. 191 
— eſtates, i. 23 
— - farms, i. 290 
— 3 graſsland, li. 


— — 


- — meadows, 11. 


db Ex; 


Management of paſtures, ii. 
149 Fre 
Manofr-courts, i. 28 
Manures, i. 327 
Manure- proceſs, i. 327 
Manure, raiſing, i. 405 
Manuring graſs-land, ii. 130 
Markets, i. 409g - 
Marl, i, 328 
Meadows, management of, 
ii. 136 
1 to dreſs, ii. 125 
Mice, i. 377. 
Middle-land graſs, ii. 113 
plants, 11. 114 
Moles, obſerv. on, ii. 127 


MORELANDS, ii. 275 


— — plants, 278 
Mortar-floors, i. 144 
Moulding meadows, ii. 125 
Moulding- ſledge, i. 279 


. Mowing corn, i. 390 © 


graſs, 11. 138 


4 
N ' ' - mm 
* 


Natural graſſes, ii. 105 
Newton-Dale Well, i. 328 


e be 

Oak bark, i. 244. 
— timber, i. 24 
for houſe building, i. 123 
— for ſhip building, i. 243 
Oats, ſpecies of, ii. 18 
—— culture of, ii. o 
a new mcthod of thraſh- 

ing, ii. 21 
Objects of huſbandry, i. 293 
Ox, dimenſions of, 1i. 18 5 


Oxen, workrng, i. 260 
B b 


P. 


- 
i. li... on 


IN 
P. 


Pantiles, i. 107 

— -—, to lay, i. 135 

Paper money, i. 410 

Paring and burnings, i. 304 

Paſtures, management of, 11. 
149 

Peas, ii. 26 

Peeling bark, i. 242 

Perennial levs, ii. 84 

Plants, Lowland, ii. 107 

———, Middleland, ii. 114 

— ——, Upland, ii. 118 

———, Moreland, ii. 278. 

Plantations, i. 246 

| — on Wolds, ii. 


245 
———— on Morelancs, 
propoſed, ii. 88 
Planting hedges, 1. 204 
r 
Plowing with reins, 1. 323 
Pools for cattle, i. 4c 
Poſts and rails, i. 199 
Potatoes, ii. 5 
— — ——; raiſing from ſeed, 
ii. 

e ſelecting varieties 
of, ii. 54. ; 
——, improving varie- 

ties of, li. 55 

—, culture of, ii. 56 

—, their effect on 

land, 11. 64 

—, as a fallow crop, 
ii. 66 | 

Poultry, ii. 237 

Preparing ſeed- wheat, ii. 10 

Purchaſe of lands, i. 30 

*ulſe, ii. 26 | 


— 


— — 


— — 


EE. 


. It: 

Rabbits, ii. 232. ' 
Raiſing timber, i, 235 
Raiſing yard manure, i. 405 
Rape, culture of, ii. 29 


Rape thraſhing, ii. 36 


Rats, i. 381 
Rearing cattle, ii. 203 
„gen. obſ. on, 


Mit. — 


ii. 210. 
Receiving rents, i. 40 
Removals, i. 37 
Rent, i. 33 
Ridge-ſtones, i. 138 
Rills, artificial, i. 174. 
River embankments, i. 226 
Roads, i. 180. 0 
Rough grounds, i. 302 
Royal-foreſts, propoſed im- 
 provement of, i. 316 
Rural architecture, i. 124 
Rye, ii. 14 
Rye-graſs, obſervations on, 


ii. 89 


8. 
Saintfoin, ii. 97 
Seed- proceſs, i. 353 
Selling timber, i. 239 
Servants, i. 259 
Sheep, ii. 218 
„ breeds of. ii. 219 
, rearing, ii. 222 
, management of, ii. 225 
——, markets for, ii. 230 
——, great riſe in price, ii. 

231 

Sheep worried by Cops, i. 383 
Sha „ 
Sledge, i. 278 


Sodburning, 


N N D. 1 


Sodburning, i. 304 * 
Soil, ſpeciesof, i;298 ® 
Soil-proceſs, i. 298 
Sowing, i. 353 5 
Stocking paſtures, ii. 145 
Stock, on the preſent ſcarci- 
ty of, ii. 210. 232 
Stones for building, i. 105 
Stone-walls, i. 19 
Straw, expenditure of, i. 403 
Subſoils, i. 300 ; 
Succeſſion, i. 290 
Surface-drains, i. 224 
Swine, ii. 235 


T. 
Tenancy, i. 32 
Temporary leys, ii. 83 
erm, i. 33 
Thraſhing oats, a new me- 
thod of, ii. 21 
Tillage, 1, 322 5 
Timber, i. 34 
| „carriage of, i. 245 
„markets for, i. 243 
— , price of, i. 24 
Tobacco, ii. 79 3 
Training timber, i, 210 


Treatment of worked horſes, 


11.174 

Turneps, ii. 27 

Turning horſes out to graſs, 
ii. 178 


Two- year- old cattle, ii. 207 


U. 
VALE OF PICKERING, 


1.42 
Valuing timber, i. 241 


* 


Varieties of wheat, to ral ſe, 
ii. 4 ; 92 
— — — | =y to Im- 
prove, ii. 9 
— — of potatoes, to ſe- 


le, ii. 54 - 
— . t » to im 
prove, ii. 55 
Vermin, i. 377 


Vetches, ii. 26. 

Underdraining, i. 302 
Upland graſs, ii. 118 
——— plants, ii. 118 


W. 5 
Waggons, i. 268 
Wall-fences, i. 198 
Water-ciſterns, i. 141 
Weather, i. 284 
Weeding, i. 392 
Weeds and vermin, i. 354 
Weeds of corn, a liſt of, 

1354 
— — — .. to deſtroy, 

1. 360 
Weeding graſs-land, ii. 128 
Weighing machine for cattle 

propoſed, ii. 217 

ells in fields, i. 179 
Wheat, ſpecies of, ii. 1 
———, to prepare the ſeed 

with arſenic, ii. 10 
Winduw-leads painted, i. 144 
Winnowing, i. 401 
Winro ving- machine, i, 281 
WOLDS, ii. 244 


* 


— „ planting, 246 
tl eſtates, 249 
„farms, 249 


»tenagcy, 249, 
» rent, 249 


—— —ͤ—ä———ñ— — — — —— —— 


„„ 


wor ps, removals, i ii. 251 WOLDS rabbits, ii. 261 


14 S E x* 


. objects of huſban- Woodlands, i. 334 


5 dry, 252 | — to clear, i i. 314 
— tel labour, 253 Woody waſtes, to improve, 
: team labour, 253 i. 316. 
——, implements, 255 Workmen, i, 259 
, manure 255 Worms, obſerv. on, ii. 127 

— —, harveſting, 256 
— „ farmi-yard manage V. 

ment, 256 ix, Yard management, i. 403 
—— markets, 256 Yard manure, to raiſe, i. 405 
— , turnepculture, 257 1 cattle, ii. 207. 

» ſheep, 2 260 


